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CHAP. I. 

The next morning Sidney arose recovered 
from her late indisposition, and in a frame of 
mind prepared to iuI61 the task she had allot- 
ted to herself, of meeting and repelling ^nth 
contemptuous indifference any farther insult 
Sedley might he disposed to offer. 

Anna, on joining her, told her she had learned 
from Fanny that Major Sedley had quitted 
♦he house very soon after they had left the 

I 

drawing-room on the preceding evening,-— 
though what reason he had assigned for doing 
so Fanny had not informed her, nor did she 
wisii to set her prying ill-nature on the watch 
by inquiring. 

Charles, on meeting he., expressed gi'eat 

* 

nleasi.ire at seeing her so much recovered, 
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but advised her not to leave the house ; and 
Mrs. Montague concuning in this* opinion, 
she gladly yielded to their fishes. 

Of (Charles she saw Iktie more dinyng 
the remainder of the da^as he diner! uith 
' Mr. Radcliffe ; and still less on the succeeding 
one, as he spent it on a hnniing f)arty wiili the 
officers, and dined with them at Ot;—i hut 
the day after she received /i note fron) Mrs. 
Enesy, informing her tliat Mr. Knes;^ had in 
the morning left home, and that taking iuU 
vantage of her kind promise to spend a few 
days with her, slie \wul5 call for her ahont 
two o’cjpck. 

Sidney prepared with alacrity for a visit 
that would so ojijKjrtuneiy assist in restoring 
her tramjuillity, and which would save her from 
any chance of seeing Major Sedley except 
occasionally, till she hed succeeded in acquiring 
composure. ^ That^however iShe cculd not 
hope to do'while she remained at Belle Vue, 
as the Montagues liad a round of engage¬ 
ments to parties ^iven in honour of Charles’s 
birth-day, 'in whjch she must unavoidably 
joined had she remained there, aud 




ftt most of which site must perhaps have 
met the .Major. She felt the greatest satis¬ 
faction in recollecting that he had over¬ 
heard Mrs. Enesy's invitation, as Well as her 
ready acceptance yf it, before she could liave 
possibly believed him capable of the conduct 
he had practised; he could not therefore 
flatter his yanity with the supposition tliat she 
had flown frtDin ^Jiclle Vue merely because 
she felt his pitsence too painful to support. 
Anna also highly approved of her temporary 
absence, and exjiressed many kind wishes that 
she would feel her*spi/ils perfectly restored 
l)eforc her return. 

. At tlie apjK)inted hour Mrs. Enesy arrived ; 
and, after sitting some time willi Mrs. 
Montague, who could not but feel regret at 
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arting with Sidney, they set out for Mount 


Enesy. On tlieir apival, they were rap- 
turously.wclcofiied by tlie children, who eagerly 
told Sidney their mamma liad given them a 
holiday for the purpose of enjoyipg her society; 
and Sidney, resolving to lose no time in 


setting al^iit the liard task of s'bbduing her 
fqp^lings, compelled hefttelf to entcV . infer all 
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their little sporte and pastimes, till at length 
she felt a transient relief in their artless 
gaiety and endearing caresses. 

When*left to nature &nJ herself, however, 
her spirits sunk in proportion to their tempo- 
•^ry exertion; hut, assiduously struggling to 
acquire not only apparent but real com¬ 
posure, she neither gave way to ^seless re¬ 
grets nor transient starts of passion: her 
pride had received a deep wouftd, and, though 
it banished every feeling of tenderness from 
her breast, it could neither lessen her 
astonishment at the, uiflooked-for duplicity 
of Sedley’s conduct, nor fill up the vacuum 
left in iier heart. . 

Mrs. Enesy had too much penetration, 
and too sincere an affection for Sidney,' iwt to 
perceive that something had occurred deeply 
to shock her feelings, g.nd depress her spirits.; 
but, too delicate to hint her suspiciqns, and 
too'kind to*Veel olfJhded at a reserve she WEts 
certain a sense of propriety imjiosed, she 
exerted her utmost elforts to enliven and en¬ 
tertain hcr^without appearing lo.notice her 
dej^tion.* * Observing ^ that Sidney sceni^ 
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to feel unfeigned pleasure in her present 
abode, and that she gave no hint of wishing to 

return to Belle Vue, but rather hinted a desire 

• • 

of remaining with her till her husband's return. 
A^rs. Enesy was c^hrmed in the suspicion that 
she had unguardedly suffered her affections to 
become engaged to young Montague; and that, 
conscious of her error, she sought to repur 
it. This idea, however ill founded, enabled 
her to direct ‘her efforts in the proper way, 
by trying to amuse and strengthen her mind, 
without any direct reference to the subject of 
her uneasiness. 

Soothed by her kindness, calmed by h« 
gentleness and her fortitude, and rous^ by her 
judicious arguments and advice, which, though 
calculated for the general conduct of life, she 
applied to her own situation, Sidney became 
gradually more cheei;ful. A sense of duty 
coming to her aid, still farther envied her to 
tranquillize her spirits; and, wfth unaffected 
gratitude to Mrs. Enesy, she sought to con* 
vince her how sensibly she felt her kindness. 
But pride prevented any moption of a 
t^saction she consider^ as d^radin^ to 
* B 3 



herself, and which, to any person who had 
not been an eye-witness, might have gonveyed 
an idea of folly, oi j»erhaps iinpropriclv, in her 
having too hastily ascril>cd .^iitinicnts to Sed- 
ley which he had tjcver c^iUTtaincd. * 

^ Sidney iiad Ijccii about a wa‘k at Aroiinl 
Knesy, during which time she had \ieithcr 
atcu nor iieurd of Major Sedley, when, one 
morning, as she was sitting wiiUthc ehildreii 
in the draw ing-room, a servant •Jinouneed Inm. 
On lirstaddressing h<*rhc appeared confused; 
but Sidney replying with cold politeness to 
his incpiiry if she. now Cell I’cstorcd to )icr 
accustomed health, he instiintly recovered his 
compustlre. 

Sidney, llicn addressing one of llie little 
girls, desired her to go up to her m'aiyma’s 
room, and tell her Major Scdlcy was in the 
drawing-room. ^ 

William, who was a particuUtr favourite of 
the Major's, how ainVsed him with his innocent 
prattle, and shewed him a great many sol¬ 
diers painted by Sidney ; of whom he spoke 
with such Qftger an’d artless enthusiasm, that 
Scdiiey 8 cmtntenan^ beta me violently agitate^ 
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50 much ,SO that William bbserved it, and 
asked, with some si^q)rise, if any thing was 
the matter ? 

“ No, no,” ci^ed he hastily, though in a 

4 

sufibralcd voice*; “ but tell me, my dear 
William, when does your father return?’’ 

“ I <lon’t krjow,*’ rcf>licd the boy, “ but I 
suppose iriaiiniia can t(dl you/* 

“ Air. Kiiesy will return the latter end of 
next week, said Sidney, with perfect 

steadiness, ihougli a view of the Major’s emotion 
had involuntunly alarmed her. 

The Major l>owed, but was evidently unable 
to make any reply. Afrs. Enesy comitjg into 
the room, he was obliged to rccollect^iiiiself; 
but hi.s manner was so altered, that much 
surprised, she expre.sscd u hope that he had' 
received no unpleasant intelligence 
^ “ Some events have occurred within tlie last 
few months,”^ replied nc, colouring very high, 
“ tliat have not been vtry pleasing to jne; 
I did not, however, hear of them till lately? 
and they have so much occupidd my time and 
attention, that 1 have not been ab|e to wait on 
)u os usual.” 
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Mrs. Enesy expressetl her sorrow at this 
intelligence in a manner that evinced how 
truly she sympathized in iiis feelings/ though 
ignorant of their source: ^e tlien changed 
the subject. < 

When he was gone, Mrs.' Enesy exclaimed 
with some warmth, “ How much I regret that 
any thing has occurred so seriously to distress 
poor Mtyor Sedley, for he is one of tlic best 
and most truly correct young jnen I know; 
but it only serves still fartlier to comiuce us, 
my dear Sidney, of the melancholy truth of my 
last night’s observation.—^tliat this world is a 
scene of trial; and that, as such, no beauty, 
rank, or goodness, can secure us from 
meeting the woes so inevitably entailed on 
weak and erring humanity;—happiest are 
those who best endure and least deserve 
them. ‘ 

4 

Tills unfortunate spe6q|i completely overset 
poor Sidney’^fortitu(^; and, unable to answer, 
she sat silenf; when Mrs. Enesy, perceiving her 
SO much affected, rose, and, saying she must 


give soYne orders to. one of the servants, left 
the fooni, to^ve S^lney time to rCtover her 



composure, without letting suspect she had 

.observed her emotion. 

This Sidney found *no easy task, as Major 
Sedlcy's manner,and Mrs. Enesy’s remark 
had merely served to invohe his conduct in 
tenfold intricacy. . How was it possible that 
Enesy, who had known him from child¬ 
hood, could be thus deceived in his character 
and principles? Was it probable, too, that 
Colonel Cootfr, at his advanced period of life, 
with duughters^f his own, would have expressed 
himself so strongly w hen he considered the Ma¬ 
jor in imminent danger, if it was undeserved ? 
For, however lightfy Mr. French, or even 
Captain Elmore, might have viewed his con- 
dtict, Colonel Coote njust have been an adequate 
Judge ; and, the moi'e the mist of passion dis¬ 
sipated,* the less could Sidney believe such utter 
disregard to all the feelings of honour and 
^licacy could exist in the breast of a man 
of Colot^el Coate's years, situation, and cha¬ 
racter. 

The agitation of Major Se.dley’s manner 
also convinced her that feelings of some* kind 
be certainly possessed; though w)kather those 
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of ahame or regret predon^inated, she knew not, 
and, the more she reflected, the more she be¬ 
came bewildered; for if* as his information to 
Mrs. Enesy might bear to ^bc interpreted, (if 
that, too, was not deception) any unexpected 
barrier had arisen tltrough his own fiimily, or 
in his own affairs, why not candidly confess 
it? Why have recourse to the mean affec¬ 
tation of resentment, to disguise his situation, 
apd induce Captain Elmore to«adopt similar 
conduct? “ Let me,"cried sht*, with increas¬ 
ing distress, “ endeavour, if possible, to drive 
the whole transaction from my mind. I cannot 
fix on any probable motive for his conduct; 
and why thus needlessly harass niyself?’* 

In pursuance of this resolution Sidney 
arose, and, in compliance with the children’s 
earnest cnti'eaties, went to walk witfi them, 
hoping their checi'(uluess might serve to 
dissipate her thoughts., ' 

At some distance from the house ,she met 
Ch&rles Mefitague, who informed her he had 
come to know when she intended to return to 
BeUe«Vue, as he felt the house very lonely in 
her absenc«r 
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“ Not till Mr. flnesy's, return,” replied 
Sidney; “ I have consented, at Mrs. Enesy’s 
request, .to stay with her till then.*’ 

Against this i^solutiun Charles was pre* 
vented from remonstrating by the presence of 
the children; and, after conversing with her 
for some time, lie rode on to the house, to pay 
Mrs. Enesy a vi'^it. 

In vain did Sidney struggle to regain the 
same dcgrce*of tranquillity she had acquii*ed 
previous to Major Sedley’s visit: tlie effort 
was fruitless. Conjectures, which she could 
only consider as the wild chimeras of the 
moment, incessantly h^^unted her ; and, un¬ 
able to fix with even an appearance of pro¬ 
bability on any other solution of the inexpli¬ 
cable mystery, Funny Montague again oc- 
curretl *to her as the person who must have 
influenced the Major's conduct; and this also 
^counted for Captain f.lmore’s manner, with¬ 
out affi.'iing to«hini a degi ee of baseness it was 
not rational to suppose any man,*possesse9 of 
the commonest feelings of honour, capable of 
practising. No unwillingness tliat she felt to 
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attribute such meanness an^ falsehood to Fenny, 
or such folly to Sraley, could banish it frcun 
her mind, or eradicate her anxiety to .develop 
the cause of so extraordinary a change; though 
the certainty that, let Sediey account as he 
would for his conduct, he was not the su> 
perior character ficr tenderness and youthful 
fancy had pictured him, moderated her im^ 
patience, tfiough it depressed her spirits. 
Her increasing dejection Mrs. £nesy observed 
with added concern; but, still* influenced by 
the belief that Charles Montague wels the ob- 
ject of her affections, and that she was no 
less the object of his, though greater knowledge 
of the world enabled him not only better to dis> 
guise hA feelings, but to regulate them, shp 
imputed it entirely to some information he 
had jpven her on tiie day of his visit to' IV^ount 
Enesy. She almost felt tempted to ask her con¬ 
fidence, and to ^ve her the advice she seemeh 
so much to require; but a reflection of the in- 
delicacy of,‘such a^ step, or of seeming to 
notice dejection so cautiously concealed, so 
evidently struggled against, withheld lier ; and, 
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after much delibera^cm, she determined not 
in any way to interfere^ unless Sidney vtdun- 
tarily applied to her# 

The ensuing week, like the preceding one, 
was passed by Sidney in fruitless endeavours to 
adaiii composure. Mr. Enesy returned at 
the expiration of that period; and Anna im¬ 
mediately despatched a note to Sidney, to say 
that Charles would go for her on the following 
day; ami requesting she would not prolong 
her stay, as Oharlcs and herself felt equally 
anxious for her return. 

On the receipt of this note, Sidney an¬ 
nounced her intentibns of going back to Belie 
Vue on tile following morning, though Mrs. 
^nesy, with affectionate earnestness, Untreated 
her to prolong her stay; but Sidney, afraid 
of exciting Ciiarles’s surprise, and consequent 
inquiries, which, while so ill able to unravel 
"jSedley’s conduct, she feared to answer, so 
steadily, though gently, refused compliance, 
that Mrs. Enesy soon forbore • fo press her 
solicitations, but warmly declared the obliga¬ 
tion her company had already conferred, and 
the regret she would feel at being deprived of 
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her society; an^ Mr. ^nesy, with equal 
cordiality, expressed his thanks for her so 
kindly devoting lier time to enliven Mrs. 
Enesy's solitude, in prcfere^^ce to partaking 
of the gaieties of ilelle Vue. 

Sidney was received, on her return, ty 
Mrs. Montague, with tlie same kindness with 
which she had parted from her, and by Fanny 
and Miss Watkins with similar indifference ; 
but Anna seemed delighted to pce her, and 
immediately accompanle<l her t6 her room. 

She then began to speak of Major Sedley. 
“ He is more inexplicable than ever,” cried 
she; “ and I cannot, teft what opinion to 
form of him, as I am now convinced lie loves 
you; let Lis conduct be what it may.” 

“ Wliy ?” said Sidney, with unguarded 
eagerness ; “ why do you tliink so r” 

“ 1 will tell you all, ^wd then form your own 
conclusions. I have fiehaved to him andT 
Captain Elmore so exac% in tbe way that I 
have* alway.** ^one, that they never suspected 
me of knowing any thing of the matter; and 
I had, therefore, a iKitter opportunity of watch¬ 
ing Major>8edloy’s conduct than J should 

ft. • / ■ . V 
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otherwise have had; I perceived that, in 
spite of all his endeavours to assume his usual 
ease, hQ was very unhappy; and that ('aptain 
Elmore watched^him with a degree of atten¬ 
tion that convinced me he thought so too. 
'rtiis, imwever, was not all. The other morn¬ 
ing I was sitting in tlie drawjng*room window, 
and I had let down the curtain to prevent aunt 
Watkins from observing what book I Vas 
reading, if .<the should hap))cn to conic into 
tlie room, as*it was one 1 knew she would 
liave taken from me; w hen the Major, who 
breakfasted here, came in alone, and, witliout 
seeing me, walked up ^ the view you may re¬ 
collect you drew of the old castle for papa, 
and stood looking at it for several moments, 
when he sighed vesy deeply ; but Charles just 
then calling him, he started and grew quite 
red, and hurried away, ipj if he was afraid that 
*any person should ob^rve him. I was glad, 
on setyng liun uppdar so confused, that he 
had not perceived me, though I fdt in¬ 

clined to make a noise, to let him know that I 
was in the room. All 1 can think ki, that 
sometliiii^ i cannot guess wlrnt, Jias occurred 
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to prevent his dejclaring his sentiments; and 
that, though be might at first have felt angry 
at your refusing to tell him what had distressed 
you, that is not now the ^ase; though he 
chooses to keep up an appearance of resent¬ 
ment, to avoid coming to any explanation.” 

This recital still further confirmed tlie sus¬ 
picion Sidney had formed of Fanny’s inter¬ 
ference ; but, thinking it every way improper 
to hazard such a conjecture to Anna, she re¬ 
plied, with a forced smile, thdt since, at all 
events, the affair was over, the less she thought 
of it the better. 

She now met Major' Sedley frequently, 
though he by no means came to Belle Vue so 
often as'formerly, but could not from his con¬ 
duct draw any farther inference. He betrayed 
no sympton of agitation, no trace of resent¬ 
ment. His manner, to her was uniformly 
tranquil and polite, distant and ceremonious 
and Captain Elmore’s precisely-of the same 
stamp; and ‘’to both she behaved with the 
same formal good breeding and cool indif¬ 
ference they had themselves adopted. 

The depxt»sioB of the Major’s spirits was 
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however, too obvious to escape the observa- 
tion of ^e family, w^o all attributed it to 
some domestic occurrence; Fanny, with ma* 
Icvolent pleasure, remarking, that he at last 
seaned endued with some portion of sensi¬ 
bility, invulnerable as he had professed him¬ 
self to the arrows of Cupid; and hinted, she 
supposed some love alfair, of which they Iiad 
never heard, ^had taken an unfortunate turn, 
or that, perhaps tfls mistress might have for¬ 
saken him. 

These remarks tended still farther to con¬ 
firm Sidney's suspicions; but, as any chance of 
discovering their truth seemed every day more 
improbable, she with more assiduofls care 
confined them to her own bosom. Charles, 
to her utter surprise, never dropped a hint of 
the change he could not fail to renjark ; what¬ 
ever was his opinion, he carefully concealed it; 
and as Mr. and Mrs. Montague, from having 
been taught to suspect her afiectiops were* so 
differently engaged, had never entertained the 
most distant idea of her attachment to S^ley, 
from their observations she had •nothing to 
apprehend. 
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Sidney had been about a week returned to 
Belle Vue, when, one morning she apd Anna 
were sitting togethei' in the drauing-room, 
Mrs. Montague, Aliss Watkins, and Fanny, 
having gone out to pay morning visits, Charles, 
Major Salley, and CapUtin Elmore, entered 
the room, having been driven in from the 
grounds, through which they were shooting, by 
a violent shower ol‘ ruin. „ 

Sidney, who was painting hand-screens, 
conversed for some time after their entrance 
in a general manner, as she cautiously 

avoided the slightest apjiiearance of dejection 
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or singularity in the presence of cither; but 
on Anita silting down to the piano, at Captain 
Elmore's request, she again resumed her 
employment. 

Meanwhile Major Sedley proceeded to a 
sofa, and, throwing hiniself on it, took up a 
book, and pretended to lead ; hut his tlioughts 
so evidently- wandered, that he at length suf¬ 


fered the book to close without observing he 
had ^one so. 


Charle.^*who^wa3 strolling round the room, 
^Jengtti‘ceeiiied tei perceive tlie Riajor’s ab- 
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straction, and, going suddenly up to him, he 
slapped him on the back, exclaiming, “ What 
the deuce is tlie^ matter with you, Scflley ? 
w hat has done you up so confoundedly r” 

Nothing is tiic matter with me,” replied 
he, starting; “but my thoughts were at that 
moment somewhat engaged.” > 

“ You iK^ed not trouble yourself to give me 
that iiifoniuitjon, iny dear fellow, 1 am not so 
stupid as to itic^ire it; all 1 want to know is, 
wliat they were engaged about? Some dear 
and far-distant heroine, was ii?” 

“ No, really,” saW tlic Major,- forcing a 
laugh, “ tliey were occupied by something in- 
Hnitciy more serious, though of what* nature 
you must excuse me from avowing.” 

“ A mere come oH', u|x>n iny lionour !” ex¬ 
claimed Charles; “ and 1 must beg leave to 
be excused from crediting you. Pray, Sidney, 
do yon Jjelieve. such tfn assertion r—Is there 
any thing more serious to you than^nking of 
your dear and far-distant swain ?” 

“ Near, or distant,*’ replied Sidney, in 
great agitation at this unexpected inference to 
herj “ 1 cannot consider^t a matter'^of vferj*- 
^«eat moment.” 
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** Most sympathetic, I vow!” cried Charles, 
laughing. ** Major, do you credit her,?'’ 

** I cannot say,” replied he, haughtily, 
** that I understand the purport of your ques¬ 
tion.” 

“ Suppose then I state it more explicitly.” 

“ If you choose it I can have no objection,” 
said Sedlcy, coldly; ** but you cannot suppose 
xny curiosity much interested on. a subject 1 so 
little comprehend.” 

** Faith 1 that is not a very gallant declara¬ 
tion, I must take the liberty of saying,” re¬ 
turned Charles, lauding, *^.when, you must 
understand, the question I meant to state u’as, 
how mtich of Sidney’s time you supposed she 
dedicated to thinking of an absent admirer.” 

“ Miss Montague must pardon my want of 
gallantry in favour of my sincerity,” cried the 
Major, with great emphasis: “ to the one 
quality I Aave as/rired/as it has ever com¬ 
manded ii)) most ^nuine admiration; the 
other I have always esteemed a very secondary 
consideration.” 

Sidney, •who had listened to this singular 
•<iiaiogu^ with great uneasiness, unable to guess 
what Charles could intend by so strange 
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mode of conduct, now felt herself called on 
to speaki and, witl) sodie haughtiness, rejdied, 
“ As your want gallantry, sir, has given 
me no offence, it.requircs no apology rSin- 
cerity has been too hackneyed a subject to need 
a comment from me.” • 

Major Sediey changed colour, but made no 
reply ; and Charles, bui^ting into a laugh, 
exclaimed, <Into what endless labyrinths of 
mortiheation does credulity lead us silly nior> 
tals ! 1 wonder if it would be possible for any 
person to deceive me. ** 

The moment Charlca uttered these words, 
fire dashed from Sediey's eyes ; and, starting 
up, he fiercely laid hold of his arm, exclaiming, 
If your intention is to insult me, sir, I am 
prepared how to act. You will not find me 
so convenient a butt for ridicule as you found 
Mr. Lennon.” • 

if you consider yourself insulted, sir,” 
cried Chari^, forcing away his*‘arm, and 
offended by the Major’s words and gestures, 
“ you know your redress.” ♦ 

Major Sediey uttered not a word in reply, 
taking up his hat, leHr tlie I'oom.* . 
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Captain Elmore, who, from the moment 
Scdley had been thrown off )iis guard, had 
attempted to interfere, but Imd been prevented 
by tiie angry rapidity of both, now exclaimed, 
** How, Montague, could you offer so deliberate 
an insult to Sedley ? From you I could not 
have expected such conduct.” 

“ I did not intend any insult to him,” cried 
Cliarles, angrily ; ‘‘ I was ti|erely jesting ; but 
he, or no man, sliall venture to threaten me, 
or to remind me timt I am not speaking to a 
coward with impunity.”^ 

Will you allow .me to tell Sedley so:*’ 
said Elmore, speaking in a very low voice. “ I 
know it must and will be extremely disagree¬ 
able to him to enter into any unpleasant ex¬ 
planation with the son of a man to whom 
he owes such serious* obligations; and one, too, 
whom lie lias so long considered as a friend ; 
but, whatever are his feelings,* without some 
concession* 'from you, he cannot in honour 
avoid it; and, surely, if you did not intend 


to offend him, you will not hesitate to say 
so with^the candqur of true braveiy.” 
CWles*deliberatd:l for some moments, 
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then replied, in a tone somewhat softened 
from the an^er wiih Vlich he had at first 
spoken, “ Howcter well I am convinced of 
your honour and. your fricndsliip, Elmore, I 
must decline ,iiivin^» such a commission to you, 
or to any man. If Major StAlley has no wish 
to quarrel, neither have i: and, if lie consents 
to an amicai)lc meeting, 1 will, without hesi- 
ttition, tell hilfi 1 jieilher did nor could have 
meant any insult by liie folly I uttered ; but 
1 must insist on a similar concession iVom him ; 
and that he also retract'* the injurious threats 
he has expressed.” • 

“ His words w'cre the mere eftect pf pas¬ 
sion,” replied Captain Elmore, “ and not in¬ 
tended in the light you have taken them ; 
as tiireat he could not have meant to use. I 
will now follow him; and tiust me for acting 
with honour towards y(Ai, even tliough Sedley 
is my friend.” * 

He tiien left the room, when SMn^, who 
had witnessed this whole scene in an agony of 


distress and terror, tliough not daring to thter- 
fere from a dread of irritating, by an ^pe^- 
a^ce of seeking to infi)fence Chiles, raid 
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** Oh Charles! my dear Charles! how could 
you so wantonly, so n^Iessly, engage in a 
quarrel with Major Sedley? Why, or for 
what purpose, have you done so 

“ I neither have done so nor will do so,” 
replied he, with some emotion, “ unless he 
forces me to it in my own defence ; and that, 
from Elmore s conduct, I do not think proba¬ 
ble but you must both giye me your solemn 
assurance that not a syllable of this transaction 
passes the lips of either : if you do not do 
so this moment, 1 will l^ve the house, and 
render any interference impossible.” 

Sidney and Anna, equally alarmed from a 
dread of the consequences that might ensue from 
(their refusing or complying with this demand, 
stood silent and irresolute; till, on seeing 
Charles hastily snateh up his hat, they at the 
same moment uttered the desired promise. 
Charles, then recovering his tetnper, said with 
calmness, ' No need for all this alarm, my 
dear girls ! thei e is no chance of any serious 
endmg to this nonsensical aifair; so you 
need not l>e terrihed. I shall still be in tlw 
we/to fijmoy and ticrment you.” « 



“ You never torment any person who does 
not deserve it,” cried Anna, angrily, “and 
only for your sakd I should be glad to have 
the^ Major suffer. for his petulance and”— 
ill conduct, she was going to add, but, sud> 
denly checking herself, said—rudeness. 

“ Don’t be unjust through regard to me, 
Anna ; I should not have teased Sedley, when 
I saw he out of spirits,—but it is past 
now, and I cannot help it.” 

Sidney’s astonishment at hearing Charles 

* 

say this was unbounded, as, she had hitherto 
believed that resentment for the part Major 
Sedley had acted towards her had influ^ced 
his conduct, however singular the mode in 
which he had evinced it, but now she could no 
longer think so, and with increased wonder re¬ 
flected on the past: for that Charles seemed 
in’ his own mind to acquit Sedley appeared 
indisputable; though why she coyld not con¬ 
jecture, or why he so cautiously aveuded any 
allusion to the subject. Again Fanny occurred 
to her, and she ,was convinced tli^^t Charles 
also suspected her, though he ipight. mot 
choose to avow it. A .i^ollection of Major 

•voL. IJ. c 
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Sedley’fi own words conihined her in the sup¬ 
position, as he had indirectly accused her of 
insincerity; and, as* fromtthe indignation he 
had betrayed at Charles’s railleay, in some way 
inexplicable to her, he seemed tx> consider 
himself ill treated. 

She was still pondering on a subject that 
appeared every hour to grow more intricate, 
when the door opening, .Maj^r Sedley and 
Captain Elmore entered together; and, the 
latter addressing Charles, said with a smile, 
** As you would not trust me with explaining 
your conduct to Sedley, 1 have merely re¬ 
quested him to return, that this foolish busi¬ 
ness may be settled as speedily as possible, on 
the terms you proposed.” 

Charles, going forward, said, though not 
without some embbrrassment, “ A moment’s 
reflection must, 1 thidk, have convinced you. 
Major Sedley, 1 could not have intended any 
offence by the nonsense 1 uttered; and that no 
such motive did or could have influenced my 
corifluct, I now most seriously assure you.” 

, “ Lhave suffered myself to be strangely 
'^anapqrl^ by a Segree of foolish irritation, 
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not very natural to my disposition/’ replied 
he, coloifring very high* “ and can in no other 
iray account for the offence I took at your 
wofds. For the impropriety of those 1 ad¬ 
dressed to you I am sincerely sorry, as 1 
should regret extremely to forfeit the friend¬ 
ship you have in so many ways evinced to¬ 
wards me.” 

“ To say cried Charles, recovering 

his gaiety, “ I think we may give the whole 
piece of business the title of Shakespeare’s 
play, “ Much ado ab^ut Nothing;* tho), hold¬ 
ing out his hand, added more seriously, *‘Upon 
my soul, Sedley, you are the last man^l know 
that I would willingly offend : and 1 ear¬ 
nestly hope that the past may be buried in 
oblivion; and, if you have ever considered 
me as your friend, that you will view 
me as such ; for such* most assuredly 1 am, 
though*! could not forbear tormenting yon 
when an opportunity offered ; but,' upon my 
honour, 1 meant no more.” 

His offered hand Major Sedley readify ac¬ 
cepted, and, witli engaging warmth, ^lanjtod 
him for his kindness ; adtd then, going, up tf) 

c 2 
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Sidney and Anna, apologized for the impro-' 
priety into which he had been hurried. 

Anna, with carelessness/ and Sidney, with 
emotion, though both with politeness, accepted 
his apology. 

The remainder of the day Major Sedley 
and Captain Elmore, at Charles’s request, 
spent at Belle Vue, and during the whole 
evening Charles behaved to Major with 
a degree of studied though friendly politeness 
he had never before shewn him, as if anxious 
to eradicate every impression of his late con¬ 
duct from the mind of the latter. 

Majpr Sedley seemed pleased by his atten¬ 
tion, and grateful for * his kindness; and 
whether from that circumstance, or from being 
more on his guard, appeared to have totally 
recovered from the dejection he had betrayed 
in the morning, and Wks easy and animated. 
Captain Elmore was even more solicitous to 
display his usual happy frankness. 

To Sidney, however, though pointedly po¬ 
lite, Ihey were both very far from treating 
in theii:.foTmer manner, and she even thou^t 
sHe ^rceived that the effort to disguise dieir 



tccfingsj was, if possible, more painful than 
ever; and this idea induced her sedulously to 
endeavour to conc^uer the sort of softened 
fec^ling which Charles's conduct and his own 
had given her towards Seillcy. 



CHAP. II. 


SiDN£T*8 time was now much occupied in 
parties at home and abroad ; where she, as 
usual, met Major Sedley ; but, pn every occa¬ 
sion, his conduct towards her was the same. 
He appeared, indeed, more anxious than he 
had at first been to prevent the change in 
his sentiments from becohiing obvious, and be¬ 
haved in such a way that none but those 
who had narrowly watched him could have 
discerned the alteration, but he was as remote 
as ever from any wish to enter even indirectly 
into any allusion as to what had produced 
the change. Sidney^ proudly followed his 
example, and soon lost all wish to develop 
what she eycry day felt less anxiety to know ; 
as the resentment she felt at his indifference 
totally extinguished her curiosi^ and still 
lingering confidence that his conduct had not 
b$^)>fsagiiedly base. 
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Mr. French, whose knowledge of Sedl^'s 
admiration of Sidney had induced him to be 
a very attentive observer of the change in his 
manner towards her, was well inclined to take 
advantage of the unintentional levity into which 
agitation had betrayed her, to commence a 
sort of unmeaning flirtation* with her ; but 
Sidney, now restored to her usual calmness 
and steady propriety, so decidedly, though 
gently, repulsed his advances, that he soon 
resumed his former polite indifference ; though 
he sometimes indulged himself in indirect 
expressions of surprise how Sedley bad for* 
feited her favour. * 

Charles behaved to her with even more than 
his wonted kindness’ and attention, and ap¬ 
peared uneasy at observing her seem rather 
ill, or out of spirits ; but never, directly or 
indirectly, alluded to ^Sedley. And, though 
Sidney could not forl^r wondering, she re¬ 
joiced at the part he acted. . . . 

More than a fortni^t bad tiius elapsed 
when, one day that the Montague family w^« 
invited to a l.u’ge dinner party ajt Mr. Rad- 
clitfe’s, Mr. Montague informed his lady he 

o4 
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could not accom^ny her, as he and Charles 
were obliged to stay at home to transact 
business of consequence, and to sign several 
leases he had made on coming of age. And 
as all tlie parties had agreed to come, and 
that his agent *vas to meet them on that day, 
he could not ])ossib!y leave liome. 

On receiving this intelligence, Mrs. Monta¬ 
gue, who knew that her husband had a decided 

I 

aversion to pass a single da) in- his own house 
without some female member of his family, 
told Anna she must stay at home with her 
father and brotlier. SidRey, who knew that 
she would fee) peculiarly disappointed in not 
going to Mr. Radclilfe’s, as she had a great 
})artiality for the whole family, begged to re¬ 
main in her place; to which Mrs. Montague 
made no opposition, and Anna gratefully 
assented. 

At the usual hour, therefore, Mrs. Montage, 
Miss.Watkin^ and the two Miss Montagues, 
set out for Mr. Radcliife’s ; and Sidney dined 


with Mr. Montague and Charles. 

Soon after the cloth was removed she 
retired.{p the drawing-room; and, taking a 
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seat on the sofa, set abouf finishing a dress 
she was making for a large ball, to which she 
was invited on the following week. 

Tlie silence th&t prevailed around her in¬ 
sensibly depressed her spirits; and, notwith¬ 
standing every effort to banish tlie subject from 
iier thoughts, Sedley alone odcupied her atten¬ 
tion. The spot where she was at the moment 
sitting recalling a remembrance of tlie day he 
liad been so* dangerously wounded, all her 
former surprise revived at what could have pro¬ 
duced such a change, not only in his manner, 
but even in his character, as he had on that 
occasion acted with a degree of tenderness and 
delicacy that could little have prepared her 
for M'iiat had since followed. Nor had Cap¬ 
tain Elmore’s behaviour on that occasion been 
such as to warrant a l)e)ief that he would have 
so fully adopted the unjust resentment, and 
supported the iiiJpro(^r conduct, of hif?fiEnd; 
and tef this recolleclioii succeeded ihj,still 
more depressing one, of iiow palpsbiy she 
hud at that time betrayed iicr feelinss to 

p 

Captain Elmore. , 

From this ti'ain of mortifying reflaclions 

♦ • 
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she was suddenly roused by hearing some 
person enter the room ; and, raiung her head, 
with equal surprise and agitation she beheld 
Major Sedley. ’ 

Advancing with all his wonted cold polite- 
iKss, he begged pardon for the intrusion, 
saying he unden^tood all the hunily, except 
Mr. Montague and his son, had dined 
abroad. 

Sidney, calmed by his nvmnel, replied by 
stating the reason of her not joining tliem ; 
and the Major, taking a seat, began a conver¬ 
sation, though the effort ^appeared evidently 
painful to him, and was still more disagreeable 
to Sidney, who, in spite of her utmost ex¬ 
ertions, several times felt her voice falter, 
from mingled sensations of anger at his man¬ 
ner, and chagrin at his unwelcome intrusion. 

In a little time a servant entering tdd 
Major Sedley that young Mr. Montague was 
prevented by indispensable buuness from at- 
toiding him for the present; but requested he 
would have the goodness to wait tea, when his 
master would have the pleasure of seeing him. 

Oq receiving this message, Sedley hesitated 
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for a moment, as if debating what answer to 
return ; then de»i^ the servant to say he 
would with pleasure wmt till Mr. C. Montague 
was at leisure, Is he particularly wished to 
apeak to him. 

Thus unavoidably compelled to spend some 
time alone with Sidn^, he deemed to think it 
incumbent on him to appear as if he felt no 
reluctance to do so, and again renewed the 
conversation* by <Bsking her opinion of some 
new books he had lately seen at Belle Vue. 

Sidney, as anxious to disguise her feelings 
as he could possibly be to conceal his, forced 
herself to converse on the subject he had thus 
introduced with tolerable ease. , 

The Major speaking of a poem, lately pub¬ 
lished, which he said he thought she would 
feel pleasure in reading, she took up her pocket- 
book, to write down the address of book¬ 
seller from whom sbe would be mast likely 
to procure it; and, holding the^ po^et-^ok 
carelessly while thus employed, a* picture fell 
from it, and rolled over towards Sedley’s 
feet. 

a 

He immediately picked it up^ but,, as he 

6 
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we5 presenting ittt) Sidney, his colour changed 
to a livid paleness; and his hand shook with 
such violent and uncontrollable emotion, that 
Sidney, surprised out of alf caution and re> 
serve, eagerly demanded if .he was ill; or 
what had thus atiected him. 

‘‘ That question might have been spared,'* 
returned he, in a voice that evinced he could 
no longer command his passions ; however 
weakly I have acted, there <was 'no necessity 
unnecessarily to wound the feelings of a man, 
you have so cruelly and wantonly injured.*’ 

“ Good Heavens!” exclaimed Sidney, clasp¬ 
ing her hands, in a sudden transport of sur¬ 
prise and indignation, ** what do you mean } 
How, Major Sedley, do you presume to ad¬ 
dress such language to me r If, ” continued 
she, while the flush of resentment and pride 
crimsoned her cheek, “it is for the purpose 
of extenuating your own Qonduct, the attempt 
is sup€»rfluous; I have long since ceased t6 view 
it with any other feeling than the contempt to 
which it is so deservedly entitled.’* 

“ In' what instance,” demanded Sedley, 
in a .voice of sufibcated emotion, “ my 
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conduct deserved such cehsure ? how have 
I acted incompatibly with the sentiments and 
professions I have ever uttered ?” 

“ In no way, Sir,” cried Sidney, haughtily, 
“ that 1 feel the slightest inclination to point out 
or see altered; but, after what has passed, you 
will excuse me from again* thinking myself 
called on, from politeness, or any other mo¬ 
tive, to converse with you except in public.” 

She was tTi^ leaving the room, when Sed- 
ley, following lier, exclaimed, with a degree of 
vehemence and agitation that irresistibly com¬ 
manded her attention, and arrested her steps, 
To attempt any farther disguise of my feelings 
is impossible, and, after what has passed, would 
be improper. If 1 can have been deceived into 
acting dishonorably;—’’then, after a moment’s 
pause, he added, “ a desire to rescue my 
character from your avowed contempt must 
supersede every othei;consideration. But au0er 
me iir^ to ask one question : 1 claim i no pther 
riglit to do so than the imperative anxiety 1 
feel to vindicate my honour from the imputa¬ 
tion you have cast on it.” , , 

Such an attempt, Sir,” repUed 
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coldly, “ will merely give unnecessary trouble, 
nor do 1 think myself obliged to answer your 
questions; but to convince you, sir, that 1 have 
no desire to avoid the inquiry,' and no motive to 
conceal any part of my conduct, 1 will expli¬ 
citly reply to any demand you may conceive it 
incumbent on yod to make.” 

Feelings, too powerful either to repress or 
subdue, for some moments rendered Major 
Sedley incapable of making •the'purposed in¬ 
quiry ; and Sidney, to whom Fanny occurred 
in the momentary pause that succeeded, re¬ 
turned to her seat, determined to await, with 
as much composure as'^she could assume, the- 
explanation of what had so long bewildered 
her, and which had seemed so little likely ever 
to be unravelled; though, at the instant, she felt 
no other sensation dian a proud resolution of 
refuting any calumny '^that bad been attached 
to her character. 

The Major, at length approaching, took a 
seat next her, and, in a voice of violent though 
subdued emotion, said, “ Painfully as your 
present conduct ranvinces me that no expla- 
liaticnrcan now restore me to happiness, it is 



a duty 1 feet equally, due td you and to my¬ 
self to demand one; 1 must, therefore, ask 
the question you have declared your willing' 
ness to answer: it*is, simply, if you are not con¬ 
tracted to the gentleman, whose picture I this 
moment returned into yqur possession.” 

Not all Sidney s efforts at composure had 
prepared her for such a demand; atul, looking 
at the Major, with a countenance varying every 
moment froift ,pal^ to crimson, she replied, 
** Can you indeed be so lost to every feeling of 
honour and propriety as to make such a de> 
mand, or insult me ^y such a question ?” 

“ Your answer is suiicient,” replied he; “I 
have nothing more to ask, nor will attempt any 
vindication of conduct you have so unequivo* 
cally shewn was just.” 

“ Very just,” returned Sidney, repeating 
his words with phrensiefl quickness, ** to ask 
such a quesdoD, w|^ln the picture you rer 
turned ^ou must have known was that of my 
deceased father;” then, raising her eyes to 
heaven with an expression of wild anguish, 
added Oh, blessed spirit! if at ^s mhment 
you are sensible of aught passing here^. vhat 
must be your feding 
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" Your father !* exclaimed Sedley, with a 
convulsive start; “ did you indeed say your 
father ?” 

Sidney made no reply; sHe would have in¬ 
stantly quitted the room, had she been able; 
but, feeling her head grow giddy, she put her 
hand to her forehead, and remained quiet. 

Some time elapsed before Sedley himself 
Was capable of s|x.-aking, but he at length 
said, in a voice of calm despair,.“"ro offer any 
justification of my conduct, 1 am at this mo¬ 
ment unable to attempt; deceived and be¬ 
trayed into insults the most unpardonable to 
a woman, whose affection and esteem I prized 
beyond existence, and sunk in her eyes into an 
object of the most deserved contempt, such an 
effort would be as painful as it would be super¬ 
fluous.—The day may perhaps arrive when you 
will be convinced ho*v innocently I have fallen 
the sacrifice of treacHery and cruelty, for 
which no atonement can be offered^ nO repa¬ 
ration made.” 


The tone of the Major’s voice irresistibly 
attraclcd Sidney’s attention; the death-like 
paleuqss of lus countenance fixed it; and over-^ 


powered by both, and. by the purport of his 
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words, her over>wrou‘ght feelings at length sui> 
sided in tears, which so wholly overcame his 
fortitude, that, rising from his seat, he paced 
the room with disordered steps. 

Sidney at length, conquering her agitation, 
and feeling all her tenderness revive at wit¬ 
nessing the expression of his countenance, ex¬ 
claimed in a tone of the gentlest sweetness, 
“ For unintended insult I can surely feel no 
resentment; and it you will only explain how 
or in what way you have been betrayed into 
the conduct you deplore, to the place you 
once held in my esteem and confidence you 
shall be restored, if such is your wish.” 

In vain did Sedley endeavour to expfess his 
feelings at hearing a declaration he had so 
little expected, and apparently so little deserved; 
but emotion he could not restrain bore testi¬ 
mony to tiieimpression«it made on his heart. 

Sidn^, excessively effected at witnessing a 
degree of distress the manly spjrit of ‘his 
character convinced her no common feeling 
could have excited, and that no strength of 
affection she had ever believed he felt for her 
could have produced, was extremely derir6u% 
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to sooth arid compose him, and at length said 
with a hunt smile, thaV however well assured 
of the truth of his assertions, he must make 
some allowance for her curiosity in wishing to 
learn who had so grossly imposed on his con- 
fidence. 

At the mention of the deception that had 
been practised, Sedley’s eye flashed; and his 
cheek flushed with resentment as he replied, 
** To the generous pardon Jou have accorded 
tor conduct which by myself can never be 
forgiven, add the still farther obligaUon, for a 
little time longer to susfiend your present in* 
quiry. My injured honour must be vindicated, 
my insulted feelings must be satisfied, before 
I can reply to your question ; but 1 will then 
produce the most unequivocal proof, that, how¬ 
ever credulous 1 have been, I have been 
nodiing more. That yqu do not require such a 
proof of my veracity gratifies and delights me 
beyond the power of expression ; but to you,- 
to myself, 1 feel such atonement due, and 
such, shall be paid.** 

: Alarmed at the prospect of the scerw that 
miAtr ensue if he publicly charged l^anny with 
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iier conduct, Sidney exclaimed, with great 
energy, “ Tell me, Major Sedley, explicitly 
tell me, if it was i^y a member of my own fa¬ 
mily that you have been led into error 
To this question Sedley hesitated to reply, 
till Sidney, expressing herself seriously offended 
at his silence, he said, with some emotion, ‘^It 
was ; none other would I one moment have 
credited: but^do not forbid my resenUng it; I 
should consider myself as for ever disgraced in 
your eyes and my own, if I could pass it over 
in silence.” 

“ And how,” crted Sidney, ‘‘would ex¬ 
posing me to my aunt^s resentment, to my 
uncle s, and perhaps to Charles's, who, what¬ 
ever his affection to me may be, would feel 
himself disgraced by such a discovery, tend to 
sooth your feelings? .Dislike to me has 
prompted the cooduQt that 1 despise too 
much to resent.’’ * 

How strangely inexplicablo, are your 
words,” cried Sedley, thrown off his guard, 
when in the same moment you say yquare 
at once the object of his afiectidn and dis^ 
like.” 
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“ What do you mean?*’ exclaimed Sidney, 
^hast; “ you surely cannot mean Charles ?” 

The Major made no repiy,r but endeavoured 
to change the subject; when Sidney, con¬ 
vinced by his unwillingness to mention the 
name, and by the words he had incautiously 
uttered, that Charles must have been tlie per¬ 
son who had deceived him, though he who had 
never occurred to her, and certpin, from his 
manner, that he intended to call him to a severe 
account for hisconduct,—an account that might 
not only deprive her of a beloved relation, but 
must for ever preclude a* possibility of their 
union,—linterrupted him, and said with great 
energy, ‘ “ Your manner, your words, convince 
me that Charles was the person who, pro¬ 
bably to answer some purj)ose of amusement, 
dioughtlcssly led you .into error. The atone¬ 
ment you intend to require I now perceive, 
and most solemnly assure you, *that if you do 
not pledge your honour to give up every inten¬ 
tion of tlie kind, our intercourse is from this 
moment ended; for never could I so ill repay 
all his and tny uncle'^ kindness as to consider 
^ my* friend the person who could so decidedly 
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view him as an enemy. His conduct has sur¬ 
prised me; but a thousand circumstances 1 
cannot now repeal convince me it was a mere 
thoughtless frolic.?’ 

A conviction of the consequences that 
must follow such a step ndw for the first 
time obtruded itself on Sedley’s mind^, and 
he replied, “ To sacrifice any resentment I 
could feel to ^our«wishes would be the least 
return I could make for the generous, the un¬ 
deserved, kindness of your conduct, and such 
as 1 should, after a little reflection, liave volun¬ 
tarily offered, even hadmo other motive influ¬ 
enced me; but not even tliis'trivial proof of iny 
gratitude edn I now shew; selfish feelings and 
considerations as powerfully call on me to 
subdue my resentment as any attention to 
your wishes could exact ;* but, since the only 
obstacle is removed thjit could have prevented 
me from entering into a full explanation of.my 
conduct, will you listen to a recital, that, though 
1 fear it will give you very just reason to doubt 
my understanding, will at least acquit me of 
dishonour.*’ 

Sidney replied by expressing her/wish to* 



hear such an explanation. He thus continued: 
** You must surely recollect that .day when I 
surprised you ip a state of notation which over¬ 
powered every other feeling except that of 
ardently wishing to sooth your imeasiness; 
this led me to make inquiries which you did not 
consider it either proper or prudent to answer, 
and, therefore, hastily left me: my eyes then 
accidentally rested on a picture I had seen you 
throw precipitately from you on my entrance, 
and, with emotions, which I cannot attempt to 
describe, I perceived it was that of a very young 
man dressed in regimentals. On taking it up, 
1 observed the glass still wet with the tears j<mi 
had shed over it Your father, i knew, had 
been a clergyman, and that you had no 
brother, nor had I ever heard of your having 
any near connexion in the army: do not then 
wonder that I was surprised, that I felt the 
poison of jealousy strike cold thrcAigh my 
heart, when I remembered your recent sorrow, 
and recollected too how decidedly you had re¬ 
fused me any explanation of tiie feelkigs that 
oppiessed.you,*’ ^ 

Sedley here paused ; he could not say' that 
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he felt a doubt still linger in bis mind of the 
truth of' Sidney's assertion, that the {Ncture 
was her Other’s; yet he ardently sighed for the 
explanation of circumstances that still oppressed- 
him with a nameless, an indefinable dread, uid 
this he wished to imply, rath^ than explicitly 
to avow it. 

Sidney understanding bis feelings, and nearly 
as desirous df givng the explmiation he so 
evidently required as he was of hearing it; 
frankly replied, Circumstances seemingly so 
mysterious are readily accounted for: my 
father, when a very young man, held a com¬ 
mission in the volunteers, and this picture was 
then, at my grandmother’s request, drawn in 
that uniform, and, as I possessed no other, I 


valued it in proportion to the deserved affection 
1 felt for him. Why I reiWd any answer to 
your inquiries 1 cannot so readily say ; as the 
seme motives o^ proprie^, that the mo¬ 
ment widiheld my confidence, must still enforce 


my silence.'’ 


** I ask, I require nothing more,*, cried the 
Major, in an accoit of delight; “ joo have 
more than satisfied, you..have enchanted me, 
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oy an explanation which I was conscious of 
not driving and feared to solicit. 1 will 
now continue my narration with a candour, that, 
let it make , what other impression it may on 
your mind, will, 1 trust, acquit me of dupUci^. 
I was still gazirfg on the picture, when Monta¬ 
gue entered the room, and, coming over 
unperceived by me, observed what so deeply 
engaged my attention; and« as Ms conduct con¬ 
vinced me, as readily penetrated into those 
feelings, which I fear my countenance but too 
forcibly expressed, for he instantly asked me 
how I approved of Sidney’s taste in an ad¬ 
mirer. Scarcely able to reply to a question 
that so cruelly confirmed all my Abating, half- 
formed suspicions, I faintly answered, that he 
was handsome; then, anxious to gain still farther 
information, I inquired, might I venture to 
nsk his name, as 1 had never understood you 
were under any engagement. * He said he sup¬ 
posed no^ as it was a profound secret; for, as 
the young man’s father ha^opposed tlie union, 
he had gope abroad in a fit of desperation; but 
you, had vowed eternal constancy, and were 
* not likely to break your word; and as 1 was a 
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particular friend^ he would tell me in conii; 
dence hia name was Montgomery, and con¬ 
cluded by referring me to you for the truth of 
what he advanced.—A call from one of the 
servants here obliged him to leave me, saying 
he would be back in a moment; but, seizing 
the opportunity his absence afforded, I made 
my retreat, and set out for C — in, a state 
of mind no language can describe. Unable, in 
any degree, to calm my feelings, or even to 
reflect distinctly on what I had heard, 1 felt no 
other wish than to escape Elmorc^s inquiries, 
till 1 could at least reply to them with con¬ 
sistency, and for this purpose instantly ac* 
cepted an invitation French gave me, to ac¬ 
company him to his father s. When, at length 
left alone, and allowed in the silence of night 

to reflect without interrup^on, all I had heard, 

♦ 

all 1 had observed, passed in review before me, 
and Fanzy, ever ready to aid our mental de¬ 
ception, by painting every object in hues of its 
own colouring, assisted to plunge me still far¬ 
ther into error. I retraced every inci4ent Ifiat 
had occurred since our first acquaintaoce, and 

V^L. II. D ‘ - 



with'pervert ^sidiii^ sel^ted all Uiat coidd 
concur to torture me, by a confirinatioh of 
v^t rankled like a daggerin my heart. Ydn 
may, possibly, for^t a circumstance I but 
too well remembered at thdt moment,—^the 
l^tuation in tvhlch 1 accidentally surprised you, 
the day of the yeomanry inspection. The 
sorrow I had then with pain imputed to some 
domestic source of disSatisfacti&n, I now attri- 
tiuted to newly-awakened regTet for one, whom 
the scene and many local circumstances might 
have recalled to yoUr secollection; and your 
refusal to satisfy inquiries, tenderness alone 
had prompted, forbad me any longer to doubt 
the huth of an assertion I had ^lo reason to 
discredit; for, well as I thought I knew Mon¬ 
tague, of such deliberate treachery I could 
riot have suspected him; and, with an in¬ 
genuity as perversely orucl as his own, asenbed 
his conduct to kind motives; imputihg it to a 
wish of preserving me from I>estowing my 
affections on one whose heart was unailterably 
engaged to another. And though the warning 
came top Idte to save my peace, T yet felt a 
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proud gratiiication that it had come time 
enough to save me from being an object of 
•derision.” 

“ How,” cried Sidney, reproachfully, “ coidd 
you, after having so long known me, form an 
opinion so injurious to my principles and cha¬ 
racter, as to suppose I would, if under any 
engagement, act as if perfectly free ? Or how 
could you suppose me so base as to sport 
with your feelings?” 

“ The candour to which you are so well 
entitled you shall meet; and though it may, 
perhaps, excite your re^ntment, and sink me 
very low in your estimation, I will yet ex¬ 
plicitly acknowledge all. On my first entering 
the army, then not quite of age, the regiment 
was ordered to Dublin, where I became ac- 
quainted with a family well known in the 
fashionable world for sacrificing every senti¬ 
ment of inciinafion and affection .to inteKSt; 
and not very scrupulous, though certainly 
very guarded, in their manner of securing 
advantageous connexions. Of their princi¬ 
ples and * characters I was immediately* in¬ 
formed by my brotlier officers; and sometimes 
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seriously, sometimes jestingly, warned to be 
more circumspect in my conduct and keep 
aloof from their family ^rties, unless I 
cbose to become the victim pf their purposes; 
Elmore, with earnest warmth, seconding their 
advice.. Deaf to thb wise admonition, and 
not considering myself vulnerable to arts I 
despised, with all the fearless confidence of my 
age I laughed at the threatened Manger; and, 
though far from seeking the intimacy, I did not 
avoid it, feeling anxious to convince Elmore, 
and all my brother ofhcei^, that, if not as well 
versed in the artifices of the world as they 
were, I was yet equally capable of protecting 
myself against them. The conset^uence was 
such as you may naturally suppose, w hen con¬ 
summate art was exposed to my raw inexpe¬ 
rience and silly confidence in myself. Dc- 
edved by the appearajice of all that could 
cha/m my ^ses and interest my feelhigs, niy 
vanity flatlered by a display of sensibility I 
was led to believe I had awakened in the 
bosom of 9 . young lady, whose beauty, grace, 
and manner, were calculated to inspire admira- 
*tion, and whose part was studied with a degree 
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of assiduity worthy of a better cause, 1 was 
rapidly becoming the <lupe of her dissimdia- 
tion and my own vanity. Insensible to 
Elmore's advice, which I considered as tlie 

I 

mere effect of prejudice, I should in a lit^ 
time have surrendered my affections wholly to 
her disposal, though my imagination was 
more da^ed than my heart was affected^ 
when I was^happUy saved fiom consigning 
myself to the misery such a connexion would 
have entailed on me by Elmore’s active 
friendship. He apprized Colonel Coote of the 
situation of my aflajrs, who, with a degree of 
kindness I shall ever remember with the sin* 
cerest gratitude, but without entering into any 
unnecessary explanation, gave the young 
lady’s mother to undemtand, without seeming 
to design it, the real state of my fortune, 
which, not being exactly what she had been 
taught to believe, immediately determined her 
what part to act; and the first nbws I heard 
on my return from the country, whiUier I had 

s _ 

gone on business, was, that the young lady I 
had been led to think viewed me with such 

^ 9 * 

partial eyes was publicly affianced* to a gen - 
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tteman I had known to be my rival. Of 
him 1 had always hea,rd her speajc with all 
the dislike her geode nature.appeared capable 
of feeling, but his fortune was inimitely 
superior to what mine had heen so late disr 
covered to be. This information was con- 
himed, on the evening 1 received it, by her 
mother, who with unblushing ease assured me 
it had been a very long attachment. Resent¬ 
ment 1 for the moment experienced, though 
even then aware that my vanity alone had 
received any wound. You may now, per¬ 
haps, ask me, if so, for'what purpose 1 have 
mentioned the circumstance ?—>Fur the simple 
erne of convincing you of my sincerity, and ac¬ 
counting for my late conduct; for, howevei’ 
delighted at my escape, the warning was not 
to be fo^otten, and ijt has impressed uiy mind 
with a diffidence iut my capability of ex¬ 
citing any genuine sentiments ,of affccticm, as 
weak, perhaps, as was my former ill-judged con- 
hdence in my power of guarding against art and 
hypocrisy. Do not then wonder, or feel of¬ 
fended, thht, with a mind thus poisoned by 
.Jealdusy and suspicion, I too readily con- 



twnjied, <;h0J:^ct^ sq ophite; and, ip so 
doipg, concluded that I was only profiting 
^xperienc^ I had acquired. ^ Yet, to be 
equally candid, before:the period wheni becaipe 

a 

the dupe of Montague’s cruel and unfeelii^ 
levity, Ijdid believe di&t I had created some ia> 
terest in your heart; and Had 1 not been 
checked, by a lingering fear that I might have 
mistaken general affability of manner for par¬ 
tiality in my favour, 1 should have avowed my 
feelings. The time I was wounded,” con¬ 
tinued he, colouring very high, “ still farther 
confirmed me in tlie belief; and as 1 then 
acknowledged my sentiihents to Hmore, and 
as he flattered the food hopes I begun to 
cherish, I should, on my recovery, have 
throvm off all disguise, had not an observa¬ 
tion of your alarmed delicacy, on our first 
meeting, withheld mq, and determii^qd me, 
by no rash prepipitation, to run any chance of 
forfeiting your esteem. Thus was 1 situa^ 

when 1 fell into an error, ^hich 1 ^all never 

. * > • » 

cease to lam^t. Yet, still clingiog to any 
thing like a hope, I did not ^ve up all as 
lost ; and though 1 could not so far cotDtuqp^ 
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my feelings as to attempt any disguise of the 
resentment I experienced, and even to myself 
denied that I indulged the shghtest expectation 
of being undeceived, I could not forbear 
watching you every moment, till that unfortu- 
nate evening yon sung a song, which 1 believed 
you had selected for the purpose of insulting 
me, by a display of the motives that had 
guided your conduct. Though your faint¬ 
ing surprised me, I was not undeceived, as 
your manner to French confirmed me in my 
new error; and irom that time, until the 
present evening, all ,my thoughts and wislies 
have been invariably directed to trample on my 
feelings, and to disguise the anguish,that preyed 
on my heart. The inattention of every mem¬ 
ber of your family to the alteration in my 
manner convinced n>8 tliey had never thought 
it worthy of observation, from knowing your 
affections had been en^ged. • How far all I 
have now at^owed will plead my apology to you 
for injustice, which every circumstance seemed 
crueUy combined to render more flagrant, and 
at the same time more unsuspected, 1 know 
-not; hut.I Will not again so far injure you &s to 
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doubt your relieving me from the torturing 
anxiety I feel by a candid avowal of your 
sentiments.” 

Sidney listened to this hank confession of 
the feelings and 'motives that had governed 
Sedley's conduct with sensations of confusicm, 
wonder, and pleasure ; and, taught to allow 
for his injustice by a recollection of her own 
suspicions of^his honour, When equally with 
iiimsclf deceived *by false appearances, she 
told him, with'a smile, she could neither quer* 
tion his understanding or honour, without also 
implicating her own,* as she had followed his 
example in as hastily believing him guilty of 
treachery and duplicity: they must only, 
therefore, mutually consign the past to ob¬ 
livion. 

Enchanted by a maimer and declaration 
which convinced Sedley that whatever in- 
duence he had acquifed over her heart sdll 
remained unimpaired, he, with revived spfrite 
and impa^ioned tenderness, requested her to 
say if he had been as little deceived in bopi^ 
to meet her sympathy and approba'tion of bis 
sentiments as in every other opinion he* Had . 
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formed of her, when left to the guidance of 
his own judgment ? . 

As &r superior to triflipg with any man’s 
feelings as she was to artfully endeavouring to 
attract attention, she with frank, though blush- 
ing grace, assured him he had not. 

• 

Every pang Sediey had endured (and how 
bitter they were he had not sought to disguise) 
was now recompensed; and in his rapture, 
whichseemed too fervent aifd heartfelt toevapo- 
-rate in common expressionsof pleasure, Sidney, 
with a heart and manner as candid as his own, 
did not seek to disguise tiiat she almost 
participated. 

Sediey at length, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself, exclaimed, “ Before 1 make any ap* 
plication to Mr. Montague, I must first ar¬ 
range iny affairs,. which, until my uncle 
Sedley’s return from England, whither business 
has again called him, *1 canpot do. He in¬ 
formed nje, in his last letter, that he would 
return in about a fortnight: will you, till theu, 
suffer me to decline entering on the subject 
with Mr.‘Montague, and forbear to rnemiun 
wh&t haj» occuired this -evening ?' It is also 
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right to tell you^ that, durine my father^s life* 
time, I cannot expect more than a moder^l^ 
addition tp my pay, as my father,” ^ed he, 
colouring, ** requires nearly his whol^e fortune 
to support the style of life he has adopted.” 

My answer,” replied Sidney, a little 
alarmed at this speech, “ will be guided by 
yours to two questions I must ask you: one 
is, Whether you know the present state of tny 
fortune? llie otiier is, Do you dread your 
father's opposition to your wishes ?” 

“ To both I will answer as explicitly as 
tiiey are staled. With the situation of your for¬ 
tune I have been acqu^nted ever since my first 
coming to the country; and farther than as a 
matter ot* justice, and from regard to your 
feelings, it would give me ]}lcasure to seev it 
restored to tlie lawful owner, I am indiffei'ent 
on the subject. To^your second question I 
declare, on my honour, as a gentleman, I 
have hot the slightest apprehension of even a 
wish pq my father’s part to oppose or interfere 
with me j and ray reason for desiring my 
uncle s presence is, tliat, without his assist- 
sw, I cotJd i)Qt ^tUe o/ propeity in 
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the way I know Mr. Montague must require; 
land that he may not ieel offended by not 
having such an arrangement .made previous to 
any application to him is my only motive for 
wishing even an hour’s delay; but, if to you it 
is disagreeable, I will speak to him this even¬ 
ing. Will you now give me your opinion of 
the statement I have made, as with your sen- 
Uments I must be acquainted previous to my 
application to him ?” 

“ After your reply,” cried Sidney, smiling, 

I almost feel offended at your requiring my 
opinion. I will, howevdr, answer in your 
own words, ‘ 1 am indifferent on the subject;’ 
or rather, I am anxious to convince you, that 
all women are not exactly alike in their senti¬ 
ments: a fortnight’s delay, or a month’s, if 
you desire it, can make no difference; and I 
request you will now clwnge the subject.” 

Major Sedley immediately complied with 
her wishesv' and informed her, the business 
that brought him to Belle Vuc, which he 
must, ever consider as the most fortunate of 
his life, wa§ to carry an invitation to young 
^ohtkgue to join Elmore, French, and him- 
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self, in a visit they proposed to make to 
Mr. Otwage, one of his relations, for the pur^ 
pose of shooting grouse. “ This parly I 
would now decline,** continued he, could 1 do 
so without offending Mr. Otwage, and exciting 
French’s curiosity, as he knows I have ac¬ 
cepted the invitation; and such is his quick¬ 
ness of observation, and intolerable levity, 
that it has required my utmost command of 
temper, and all tify own endeavours to appear 
unconcerned, in order to avoid a quarrel 
with him already.” 

A servant came*in to say that his master 
and young Mr. Montague would join them in 
a few moments, aad had sent to request that 
Miss Montague w'outd order tea. 

As soon as he was gone, Sidney said eagerly, 
“ You will remember ypur promise, you will 
not betray any resenUnent to Charles ?’* 

“ If you will not' trust me,” replied the 
Major, smiling, “ for consulting your whdies, 
you may, at least, trust me for conAiIting my 
own happiness.” 

Tea was scarcely ready, when Mr. Montague 
and Charles entered the room tog^ther^. 
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Charles apologized to Sedley for lus long 
delay, saying he had,been unavoidably de¬ 
tuned by a set of men on business, who had 
annoyed him most confoundedly by their 
tedious nonsense. 

Uis apology the Major readily accepted, 
with truth assuring him he had been very well 
entertained during his absence, and then gave 
him the invitation he had mentioned to Sidney; 
but, in spite of his utmost efforts, his counte* 
nance changed as he addressed him ; and the 
resentment, which a sight of Charles had re¬ 
vived, was apparent in bis manner, though he 
politely and repeatedly pressed him to join 
their party. 

Charles, surprised and somewhat offended 
at Sedley's manner, at first declined the invi¬ 
tation ; but, overcon)e by the urgency of the 
Moor’s entreaties, who felt an ardent desire 
to rid Sidney of one who he feued often cruelly 
tormented her, he at lengtli copsiented, 
asked tlie whole party to meet and breakf^t 
at,Belle Vue, from whence they might ^t 
out on their intended excursion. 

' Thb point settled, Sedley paid him little 
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farther attention, but chiedy addressing' his 
conversation to Mr., Montague and Sidney. 
Charles, after watching him for some time, 
rose, and, complaining of being confoundedly 
fatigued, went over and threw himself on a 
sofa. 

Scarcely had he lain down, when the pic¬ 
ture of his uncle, which Sidney had, in her 
agitation, forgotten to put away, caught his eye^ 
and, taking it up,* he called to Sidney, saying 
he wanted to speak to her. 

Sidney complied ; when in a low voice, and 
hurried manner, be asked her if Sedley had 
seen that picture with her ? 

“ He has,'* replied she, in much confusion ; 
“ but why do you ask ?” 

“ No matter,” said he, hastily ; “ but te|l 
me, Does he know whom it represents }** 

“ He does,” replipd she, repipachfully; 
*^but how, Charles, • could you practise such 
conduct 

« 

“ Don’t tease me, Sidney,*’ exclaimed he, 
impatiently, “ I cmi’jt bear it. ” 

Sidney made no rej^y, though she could 
sesu'cely fcu'bear aaking him, ho^ he; Vho 

♦ 



could so ill endure to be ^ased himself, should 
so wantonly torment others. 

In a little time Charles,, without speaking 
to any of the par^, left the room. 

He had been absent about half an hour, 
when his servant coming into the room gave 
Sidney a letter, which he told her, in a low 
voice, his master had forgotten to give her on 
his return home before dinner: and then said 

' I 

aloud, his master begged IV^jor Sedlcy would 
excuse him, but feeling himself extremely 
fatigued he had retired to bed, as he purposed 
rising very early in tlie* morning to prepare 
for their intended excun>ion. 

Sidney, surprised and alarmed at the mes- 
sa^ and the letter, knew not whether she 
might venture to read it before her uncle; 
when Mr. Montagqe, rising, apologized to 
S.edley for leaving him,for some moments, as 
he feared Charles was uhwell. , 

The moment he was gone Sidney opened 
her letter, and, slightly apologizing to the 
Major, read the following lines* 

“To Miss S. Montague, 

“ In reply to your question, Sidney, which I 
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could not answer at the moment, 1 now tell 
you, that on seeing my uncle’s picture in Sed- 
ley’s hand, and otfserving the expression of his 
countenance, the whim seized me of torment* 
ing him, by still farther rousing the jealousy 1 
saw he felt; and I therefore told him the 
tale I did, with no other view than that of 
indulging the frolic of the moment, as I did 
not purpose ta let him remmn an hour in ig* 
noranceof the falsehood I had invented. 

“ His sudden departure surprised me ; and, 
on hearing he had gone off with French, 1 
felt sorry lest I should have gone farther than 
I ought; but, not expecting he would give 
credit to so ridiculous a story, 1 did not think 
much of the matter. 

** On the night of the ball I watched him 
on his first entrance ; but; perceiving him ^ 
up and address you, I Concluded he had, as I 
expected, given mo sort of credit to the story; 
and never thought more on the subject, till 
your suddenly fainting, and his sufiering 

French to take care of you, again excitedly 
surprise ; ^nd, as you may recollect, I askjsd 
you,*at your own door, Had any tliingoccurred 



to wound, your feelings? Your so instantly 
answering No, again removed my suspicions ; 
and, perceiving, on my return to the dra.wing- 
room, the agitation of Sedley’s countenance, 
and seeing him immediately after leave the 
house, I concluded he had been too much 
alarmed to give you any assistance, and had 
gone off to conceal his feelings. In this er- 
ror I remained till after your return from 
Blount Encsyj when I toh plainly perceived 
the extent of the mischief 1 bad so thought^ 
lessly committed. 

** To remedy this I studied the best means, 
as. 1 wished to undeceive SedJey without letting 
him suspect my intentions; and for that pur¬ 
pose begun to rally him on bis abstraction 
the day* you may recollect, when his so in¬ 
stantly firing at the idea that I meant to insult 
him, and the violence of his conduct, compelled 
me in self-defence to ‘ retort. his vehemence ; 
thbugh, a'nioment’s rcfiectiou sufficing to con¬ 
vince me he might have justly felt offend^ I 
w'M inere ready than I was willing to allows 
to make t^e apology Elmore proposed; and, 

eveti had' Medley declined the conciliation, 



and called on me in any other, way, I never 
would have been such a rascal aa to have 
returned his lireand this, at the moment, 
was my decided resolution, though anger at 
his threats determined me to disguise the 
concern 1 fdt for having provoked them. 

“ From seriously setting about undeceiving 
Sedley I was withheld by pride. I could not 
endure to let j^m, or any man, suppose that 
you, that I, or ode of my fomily, felt the' 
least concern on the subject, or would take 
pains to induce any man to go farther than 
he thought proper; and no son'ow I felt could 
have compelled me to such meanness.'-*-! have 
now stated ^1: to say how much I have la¬ 
mented my thoughtless conduct, and that it 
has given me a lesson I shall not hastily for^- 
get, is superfluous. Wben.you can, for^ye mo; 
but, if you still bear me any affection, or if you 
value tlmt which I ixjost sincerely ^1 for 
you, never again ask me a question, on this 
sul^ect, nor allude to it ipore.-'^Thus much { 
felt myself called on to say, but never will 
I hereafter open my lips respecting it - 

*'• .If such an explanation hos tail^ place 
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b^tveen you and Sedley as authorises your 
taking such a step, if you choose it shew him 
wliat I have written, and l&t him in that case 
consider it as equally addressed to himself, 

4 

and the continuance of my friendship offered 
to him on the same terms. He has a right 
to feel angry, 1 allow, but that, I cannot now 
help. If he can conquer his resentment, let 
us meet to-morrow at brc^fast as if nothing 
of the kind had ever occurred.—If he does 

not wish this, 1 have no objection; I shall 

¥ 

not prescribe the conduct, he ought to pursue. 

»C. M.” 

When Sidney had read this letter, which 
obliterated every sentiment of anger that she 
had been inclined to harbour against Charles, 
she put it into Major Sedley s hand, hoping 
it might have the same effect on him ; nor 
w^ she deceived in her expectadons, as he 
had scarcely concluded it when he said, with 
some emotion, ** There is a something in Mon- 
ta|ue*s disposition so generous, so feeling, so 
eccentrically good, that, no matter what pain 
he inflicts, or what injury he thoughtlessly com- 
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mits, it is impossible,to indulge resentment 
towards him. Two hours since, no human 
eloquence could have persuaded me that 1 
could ever again, in my heart, consider hiiq 
as a friend, or have forgotten the injury he 
had done me; and yet at this moment I feel 
anxious to convince him how sincerely I for¬ 
give him, and will implicitly yield to the terms 
he prescribes,* and* never, either directly or 
indirectly, allude to the subject in his pre¬ 
sence. Nor have I, after all,” cried he, fer¬ 
vently pressing Sidney's hand, “ much merit 
in this ; for, in recompense for the torture he 
made me feel, he has been the means of my, 
this evening enjoying a degree of rapture 
X might never otherwise have experienced, by 
convincing me, beyond any possibility of jea¬ 
lous doubt, that 1 have b^n so blessed as to 
secure the heart of one,, whose chanicter, con* 
duct, and disposition, have more tbap realized 
every idea of earthly perfection my youthful 
fancy ever formed; such an one as 1 never 
expected to meet, and to render whose future 
life happy every thought and wish ^of mine 
shall be invariably directed.” 



■ Tb this warm effusion Sidney was fre- 
from replying by the return of her 
hncle, who declared he had had the pleasure 
bf finding Charles perfectly well, though so 
^eh fatigued he had declined returning to the 
drawing-room any more that night. 

Neither Sidney nor the Major could forbear 
sMniling from the conviction that fatigue was 
not exactly the motive that influenced Charles’s 
refusal, diough they mutually expressed their 
pleasure at hearing he was perfectly free from 
indisposition. * 

Mr. Montague,* surprised at a degree, of 
guety which Sedley had not for several weeks 
displayed, with affectionate corcfiality congra¬ 
tulated him on the recovery of his spirits ; 
saying be had b^n much concerned at ob¬ 
serving his late dejection, 'though politeness 
had restrained him from ^pressing his feel- 
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Sedley wasextremely confused at this speech, 
faitt with grateful warmth thanked him for 
his kindness, declaring how happy he felt in 

hdving become acquainted with & family who 
* ^ 

had collectively and individually treatra him 



with friendly i^oi^ i^gard; 
di&t he had diat Evening febd^ed iQtelUgbnee 
that had totally rdtho^ed the depression of 
his spirits. 

Mr. Montague, febling toOely in die ab¬ 
sence of his family, dnd particularly so from 
being left hy Charles, asked %e Majorto pro> 
long his stay; he requited no sCbond invitatibn, 
and felt so reluctant to depart, that, on finding 
Mrs, Montague intended to come home early, 
he made no move to take leave until after her 
return, when he at length rose to retire. 

Anna, exceedingly surprised at meeting 
Sedlcy with Sidney and her father, accompa¬ 
nied her to her room, to inquire what new 
miracle had occurred to produce such a change; 
when Sidney, after enjoining her to silence, 
related all tiiat had taken place. 

Anna, grateful for her unremitting kindness, 
and anxious to have all around her ii^appy, dnd 
contributing to her own amusement, expressed 
the most unbounded pleasure at tins intelli' 
gence ; mingled indeed with no small share of 
wonder at Charles's singular freak, as 'die 
termed it; but, feeling excessively fatigued by 
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the constant round of dissipation in which she 
had latterly passed her time, she soon re¬ 
tired, • leaving Sidney to ’the enjoyment of 
a degree of happiness that more than re¬ 
compensed her for every sorrow she had yet 
endured. With grateful devotion she offered 
her thanks to Heaven for the prospect of 
such felicity as she had never ventured to 
hope for in an union witl\ Sedky, who, to use 
his own language, realized every idea of 
earthly perfection : to meet with one alti^ether 
udtainted with the frailties of humanity, or to 
whose situation, fortune, or disposition, no¬ 
thing could be objected by the most fasti¬ 
dious, she had never been so •weak or so 
romantic as to expect. 
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Charles did not make his appearance the 
next morning till after Major Sedley, Captain 
Elmore, and Mr. (french, ^vho all came early 
to breakfast, had arrived.—The moment he 
entered the room Sedley went forward, and, 
holding out his hand, expressed a hope that 
he had recovered from • his fatigue of tlte 
preceding evening. 

Charles, perceiving by his manner that Sid* 
ney had shewn him his letter, bluslied exces* 
sively: and, so completely did all his usual 
easy address and presence 
that, though he gave .film his hand, he wa^ 
unable to reply. * Sedley, observing his cqt^ 
fusion, warmly pressed bis hand, * and im- 


of mind forsake him. 


mediately turned away. ^ 

Charles was inexpressibly mortified "at 


having so .palpably betrayed his feelings,^ 
and ashamed of the part be had acted, as well, 
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as of the concession^ into which a sense 
of propnety had urged him, he endev 
voured to assume the most extravagant mirth, 
in order to baffle observation, and made up 
in noise fur the want of his usual gaiety. 
As every whim of this sort was received with 
perfect good humour by Mr. and Mrs Mon¬ 
tague, it passed off without any remark. 
To Sidney, however, he ncitiier uttered a word 
nor directed a look; nor was she more inclined 
for any sort of intercourse between them ; 
she dreaded the raillery < of his eye, if not of 
his words, and felt equal confusion witii him¬ 
self from perceiving the striking change in 
Captain Elmore*s manner: Te^|}ectful and 
attentive beyond what it had ever been, 
his looks and gestures seeming to convey, 
without the aid of words, an apology for his 
kte conduct, and which delicacy alone re^ 
strained him from offering. * 

As the vehicles in which the young men 
wereto travel had been ordered at an early hour, 
the moment breakkst was over they rose to 
depart; ^nd Charles, staying after the rest of 
his companions to take leave ef his mother, 
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woi^d have felt^hurt at the omissioA 
of that ceremony, even for the shortest 
absence, affectionately embraced her, and 
then went up to where Sidney and Anna were, 
standing together. He hastily shook hands 
with both, saying to Sidney, in a hurried manner, 
“ I will never forget the part you have acted,” 
and instantly darted out of the room. Mrs. 
Montague remarked w ith a smile that Charles 
appeared in the most extravagant spirits at 
the prospect of the amusement he was going 
to enjoy, and that she felt extremely obliged 
to Major Sedley for proposing a i)arty in 
which he seemed to take so much ])leasure. 

Neither Sidney nor Anna could forbear 
smiling at Mrs. Montague’s mistake; but. 


without making any reply, tlicy went out to 
w'alk. They conversed'‘without interruption^ 
on Sidney’s future pros^cts ; andj tlic longer 
she dwelt on them, the greater wAs-the jdear 
sure they afford^. She contemplated with 
addidonai delight, the material change it \\ ool^ 
produce in her situation, which, notwithstanding 
her own gentleness and fortitude, htir uncle’s* 
kin'dhess, ihe'afiec'tion of^Chmrlesrand Aiina's 
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gpod nature, many ciix^umstances bad concur- 
red to render very oppressive to her feelings. 

Soon after their return to the house, as 
all the female part of the family were sit¬ 
ting in the drawing-room, a servant announced 
Mrs. Hervey ; she suddenly advanced into the 
room, approached Mrs. Montague, who was 
standing to receive her; and, clasping her 
hands with a look of great agitation, exclaimed, 

Oh Mrs. Montague, what shall I do? 
you can*t think what has happened to me !” 

Mrs. Montague, surprised by her agitation, 
with kindness and politeness requested that 
she would calm her spirits, and then explain 
what terrible occurrence had been^ the cause of 
so much distress. 

** Oh, it is no wonder that 1 am distressed, 
distracted,” cried Mrs, Hervey; “ Eliza Flower- 
dale has eloped ; she went off last night with 
that puppy, Elverton; and I am come here 
for the purpose of asking your’s and my good 
friend Mr. iVIontague's advice as to what I 
ought to do.*^ 

Astonished by this intelligence, Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague was for a moment unable to devise what 
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answer to give; but, quickly recovering her 
presence .of mind, with all her wonted g^ft- 
ciousness she offered her condolements, and 
expressed a hope that Miss Flowerdale might 
have no reason to ‘ repent the hasty step she 
had been induced to take. 

No motives of politeness were sufficiently 
powerful to restrain Fanny’s and Anna’^ 
astonishment at this intelligence: involuntarily 
diverted by it, and by Mra. Hervey’s manner, 
they could with difficulty restrain their ill- 
concealed laughter. Sidney felt all inclination 
to smile at Mrs. Ilefv’ey’s folly, repressed by 
pity for her sufferings; while Miss Watkins, 
drawing her.«elf up with a look of stately 
gravity, expressed her horror at the base re¬ 
turn Miss Flowerdale had made to her aunt's 


care and tenderness. 

I 

“ A base one indeed, you may well say,' 
Miss Watkins,” exclaimed Mrs. Hervey, ** tol 
treat me in such a manner; ttf. disgrace 
herself for ever to throw herself aw'ay on 
a fellow without any fortune, and one thaii 
1 particularly charged her not to think 6fl 

E 3 
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She that might have qiarried so well I a ^rl 
of her beauty and ^rtune to act such a 
part!” 

Mrs. Montague, recollecting that Mrs. Har: 

^ * 

yey had expressed a wish to consult with Mr, 
Moiitague, told Anna to go and search for 

4 

her fattier, not choosing to summon a servant 
into the room in the present situation of Mrs. 
^ervey’s mind. 

4 

Mr.Montague, happening to be in the house, 
accompanied Anna to the drawing'room, and, 
having been prepared by her for the intclli- 
gt’iice be was ta receive," he went forward to 
3iJrs. llervey, and*^ wi.h friendly warmth 
cxjiressed his sorrow for tlic disagieeable event 
that had taken |)lacc in her family, offering his 
services in any way in which tliey could be 
useful to her. 

Mrs. Horvey thanjeed him, and then con¬ 
tinued : “ I have comedicre, my dear friend, to 
ask your advice what I ought to do ; wlictbcr 
I ought to follow Kliza, and endeavour to bring 
her back, or whctlicr 1 ought to allow her to 
meet tile puiiislunenl she so well deserves iu 



throwiDg herself away cm such a man,—one 
who has neither rank, *proper^, nor any thing 
else, to recommend him.** 

** Has Miss Flowerdale inf<Hined you where 
fihe intended to go?** said Mr. Mont^ue, 
** or is there any chance of your overtaking 
her before she is married r** 

I am sure I don*t know where she is 
gone,” replied Mrs. Hervey, who had never 
reflected on the Necessity there was for such 
information to direct her search ; “ she never 
gave me the least hint of the matter ; and all 1 
know about it is from the letter she left on her 
dressing-table: in which she says, that finding it 
necessary to her happiness, she had determined 
to marry Elverton ; and, knowing that I did 
not like such a connexion, to prevent any un¬ 
necessary disagreement,. she had resolved to 
marry him privately, and would write to me 
when tjie ceremony was performed. As her 
own maid went off with her^ 1 knhw not who 
to ask by which road she has gone; for all the 
other servants declare they know nothing of 
the matter ; and it is very probable they do 
not,’* 
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“ Under such circumstances/* cried Mr. 
Montague, “ and after' so many hours have 
elapsed, I fear your undertaking such a pur* 
suit would be equally fhiitless and disagreeable. 
Mr. Elverton, you may rest assured, has taken 
such measures, that it is not improbable they 
may be even now far beyond your reach, 
^en if you knew what direction tliey had 
taken.” 

** What am I to do then ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hervey, clasping her hands: “ am I to suifer 
that Elverton to make what settlement he 

4 

pleases of Eliza's forbme ; or perhaps none at 
afl; and that without a penny of his own ?” 

Is Miss Flowerdale of age?” said Mr. 
Montague, “ for on that circumstance the 
future setdement of her fortune must now in 
a great measure depend, unless it has been 
already settled by her father s will.” 

" She is of age,” cried Mis. Hervey. “ I 
did not iKink there was any necessity for 
speaking of it ; because no person, you know, 
likes to speak of girls’ ages till after they are 
married : nor did Eliza herself wish it^known. 
And, as 'to hcr forii^ie, it is entirely in her 
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t>wn power, as my brother died without making 
a will,” 

“ I am sorry, extremely sorry, to hear it," 
said Mr. Montage; ** and the best and 
only advice I can, in the present state of your 
afhiirs, offer, is immediately to apply to any 
of Miss Flowerdale's nearest male relations, 
whom you think most proper to be intrusted 
with such a commission; and, as soon as her 
route can be flaced, endeavour if possible, with 
their assistance, to induce Mr. Blverton to 
make a proper and honourable settlement of 
the property, over which he will then have ac* 
quired too full a power.*' 

“ Hd is a base designing fellow," cried Mrs. 
Hervey; %nd, if I could have thought be 
had such a plan in view, I never would have 
allowed him to enter my house." 

** 1 always thought his attentions to Miss ' 
Plowerdale were very marked,’* said Miss 
WatkinS; “ and I am surprised. Mils. Herv^, 
that his conduct could have escaped your ■ 
observation ; for every person dse remarked 
it.” 

“ Yes, so 1 was told,” replied |dn» Heiv 

i 5 



vcy, thrown off her giwrd by her agitation, 

but 1 never believed it possible that Eliza 
could have seriously thought of him ; 1 always 
supposed that she was mdrely flirting. The 
person, that 1 wished her to marry,” continued 
slic, addressing Mr. Montague, and that 1 
thought she wisluKl herself to marry, was 
your son.” 

This singular declaration completely over- 
tlirew the gravity of botli Fanry and Anna, 


who laughed almost aloud, nor could Sidney 
suppress a smile; while Mr. Montague, 
though amused and su^rprised, thanked her 
for the honour she conferred on his sun. 

** Ah 1” cried Mrs. Hervey, concluding from 
ills words and manner that such<a connexion 
would have been equally agreeable to him, 
** is it any wonder 1 am -distracted ? Such a 
young man as your Ison^ such u family, such 
^ fortune, to throw it all away for such a 
frivolous puppy-” 

Mr. Montague, choosing to ^ve Mrs. 
Hervey to understand that her ^ niece had nqt 
at least forfeited a connexion with his sop 


i>y, hiOT conduct ^aetely qndeavopi'ed to 
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console her. When Mrs. Hervey had at 
length exhausted h^r passion, she quietly 
agreed to follow tlie advice he had ^ven her : 
refusing Mrs. Montague's pressing entreaties 
to spend the remainder of the day at Belle 
Vue, and pleading her wish of immediately 
setting out for Dublin, to consult her friends 
there, and see M’hat could be done, she took 
her leave. 

Oh mammaexclaimed Fanny, the mo^ 
ment slie was gone, ** did you ever see such 
a fool as Mrs. Uervey, to come here to tell 
pupa that she had a design of marrying her 
niece to Charles ?” 

She did not, I suppose, intend to have 
made such'’a confession,” said Mr. Montaguf^ 
smiling, ** nor should Charles, with my con¬ 
sent, ever have married Miss Flow^ale^ 
she is a girl of no family, no understanding; 
nothing, in short, but A tolelrable fortune to re¬ 
commend her." 

** I should never feel happy again,*' sdd 
Mrs Montague, tenderly, **if my dear Charles 
was to marry such a girl; but of his qcting 

K 6 



80 foolishly I have no fears: whenever he does 
marry, 1 trust he will qhoose a wife in evei^ 
way deserving of him, though I must confess 
1 do not think he will find many such.” 

“ All parents, I believe, think the same,” 
replied Mr. Montague, laughing; “ but though,” 
added he more seriously, “ 1 could not suffer 
Charles to connect himself with any woman 
whose fortune would not enable him to clear 
off his incumbrances, I should *be very sorry 
indeed to see my poor boy a sacrifice to mere 
wealth.” 

Sidney blushed, on bearing her uncle say 
this, from a fear that'it might be intended as 
a hint to herself; but a recollection of how 
soon all his fears on this subject diust be for 
ever removed stified the uneasiness it would 


otherwise have ^ven her. 

Miss Watkins now uttered the severest sar> 
casma on both Mrs. H&^ey and Miss Flower* 
dale, in which Fanny warmly' concurred, de- 
darings she wondered how any girl could act 
such a part: but Anna remained silent; for, 
thcogh ^ forbear laughing at the 
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folly of Mrs. Hervey^ she was too good natured 
veiy severdy to cr^cise her absent coin- 
panionsJ 

About a week after Charles had left home, 
Mrs. Montague •received a letter from him, 
informing her he should not return for some 
days, as Sedley had gone to Dublin on parti¬ 
cular business, and he had promised to re¬ 
main at Mr. Otwage s till he came back, when 
they would all return together. 

As Mrs. Montague read this letter aloud, 
Sidney concluded that Sedley bad gone to 
Dublin for the purpose of meeting bis uncle, 
who might have left England sooner than he 
had expected ; and felt mingled pleasure and 
confusion ib the idea of her present suspense 
being soon at an end ; for, though she in-- 
dulged no fears, she could not divest herself 
of anxiety till her un 9 le ’8 sentiments were 
fully ascertained, and dll it was known whether' 
he woufd as readily consent to wave any object* 
don to the present limited state of Sedley’s 
fortune as she had herself done. 

In a week after tito receipt of Chart’s' 
letter, his servant arrived at Belle Vue, with 
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several of his dogs, and. a message that his 
master and the otlicr ^ree gentlemen would 
return to dimier. 

In about two hours after,Charles and hiscom- 
panions entered tlie drawiitg-room together'; 
and, though his absence had been so short, 
his return was hailed witii universal pleasure. 
In the midst of tfie noise and uproar which he 
seemed bent on making, Major SedJey had 
an opportunity of addressing Sidney in a low 
voice, expressing the rapture he felt at again 
beholding her. 

Sidney, colouring with pleasure at seeing him, 
and at observing the delight that sparkled in his 
eyes, had scarcely time to reply, when Cliaries, 
running up, and shaking her viobntly by the 
hand, exclaimed, “ Where the deuce did you 
hide yourself, Sidney ? 1 have been looking 
for you this half-hour.” Tiien added, in a 
lower voice, But, p^haps, there arc better 
eyes tlmn.mine in the room; and, foi aught I 
can tell, you may not. altogether rdish their 
observation.” 

Notwithstanding the low tone in which 
Charles speite,. Sedley overheard him, and 
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instantly quitted die.spot; \vben Sidney, with 
sincere warmth, expressed her pleasure at 
Charles's return, without taking any notice of 
his remark. ' 

Charles was highly gratified at observing 
that his late conduct had in no degree im¬ 
paired Sidney's adection for him, and having 
long since recovered from the confusion 
Sedley’s presence had at first excited, he 
was now really in the extravagant spirits 
which he had only affected on the morning of 
his de[)a)*ture, and soon proclaimed, by the gaiety 
he diffused, the trutfi of Anna's observation, 
“ that Belle Vue might be said to languisli 
in his absence." And, during the whole time 
of dinner, the countenances of tlic servants at¬ 
tending, evinced, tiiat to them also his return 
was a subject of joy, as the affection they 
boie him was the genuine oifspiing of th^r 
hearts; and, though ijiinglcd with that degree 
of. d^erence add respectful attontign his rank 
in life commanded, from the higKest to the 
lowest menial in his father’s house, he was ui 
•universal favourite. His commands were 
promptly obeyed with zealous > grateful 
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pleasure, from frie certain conviction, that, on 
every occasion where they required his good 
offices, they might implicitly rely on his gene¬ 
rous exertions. 

When the cloth was removed, and the 
servants withdrawn, Mr. Montague, address¬ 
ing Major Si'dley, asked hisn if he had heard 
of Elverton’s elopement w ith Miss Flowerdale. 

“ I have, sir,” replied he. “ Colonel Coote 
mentioned it in a letter wliich I Veceived from 
him during my absence; and He told me 
that Elverton had gone off without apprizing 
him of his intentions.’* *• 

“ Elverion was mb fool,” exclaimed Mr. 
French, laughing: ** he knew very well 
that Colonel Coote would have Mown up all 
his schemes.” 

** I am confoundedly sorry,” cried Charles, 
who had already learned from Anna all the 
particulars of Mrs. Hervey’s visit, ** that 1 
happened.to be from home the day poor 
Mrs. Uervey called to announce the melan¬ 
choly intelligence; 1 would certainly have 
offered my services, and gone in pursuit of 
die^eluded frdrcKie.” 



“ Why would you have done that said 
Mr. French. Why should you have wished 
to rob Elverton of so fair^ so valuable, a prize V* 
Perhaps you.are ignorant that the fair 
and valuable prize, and her still fairer fortune, 
were destined for me,’* replied Charles; ” and 
that Elverton, like a thief, robbed me in my 
absence. Oh,” continued he, uttering a Idhd 
groan, it is» a melancholy, a horrid, cata* 
strophe!” 

“ I don’t know that,” cried Mr, French, 
laughing immoderately; ‘'but I think you might 
have been more on your guard, as Elverton 
gave very fair warning of his intentions.” 

“ Aye, 5« he did,” replied Charles; “ but 
the misfortune was, that 1 did not- know the 
good luck designed for me in time. I won^ 
der,” continued he, starting up, “ would it be 
too late to follow, and ^laim her ?” 

** For shame, Charles!” said Mr. Montagqe,. 
who could not forbear joining in the \iniversal 
laughter he excited; "jb^w can you talk so 
lightly on so serious a subject ; or speak of 
Miss Floweirdale, or rather ^(^s. Clverton^ js(^ 
indelicately?” 
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** Mrs. Elverton! that is destmctioa at 
once,” exclaitred Cbarfes; “ so I may sit down 
quietly under my misfortune; unless, indeed. 
Miss Flowerdale may be under age, when 1 
can hang Elverton for running away with an 
heiress, and thus regain my lost ^und.” 

** Charles,” said Mr. Montague, “ I must 
request you to wave this subject: it is not a 
proper one.” 

“ Not a proper one, sirl” returned Charles; 

not proper for me to lament such a misfor¬ 
tune ? 1 believe there is not a man in the 

world would bear to be quietly robbed of his 
destined wife. The next time you are so dis¬ 
posed, Sidney,” conUnued he, addressing her, 
“ you may sing * Jio^'s fVife of Aldavaloch* 
for iny consolation, as you so prettily designed 
it for Elverton*s editication the last night he 
was here.” 

“ No, no,’* said Sidney, in gieat confusion 
af the n'collections this allusion excited, “ I 
sung it merely to oblige Mr. French; and, had 
I known for what purpose he requested it, 
indeed 1 should have refused.*’ 

I am to thank you, then,” cried Mr. 
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French, bowing, with a dissatisBed air,^ foi 
the act, and not for the intention.” 

“ Well, my de^ girl!” excluiiiied Charles, 
sing it for me presently, and 1 shall thank 
you for both; and, perhaps, it may console 
me.” Then, seeing his father look ciispleased 
at his persisting to speak on the subject, he 
added, more seriously, “ Why, sir, should 
you suppose that my vanity would render me 
more discreet than Mrs. Her\ey's rendered 
her ? Had she kept her own counsel, so 
should I; and that fur the very best possible 
reason,—I should hat'e known nothing on the 
subject. But, come, to shew that 1 don't 
bear malice,” atlded he, filling his glass, “ I 
shall drink, Peace and harmony to tlie new- 
married pair.” 

A very good and nepessary toast for the 
occasion,” said Mr. French, following his 
example. 

“ As you must know somethingofMr.Elver- 
ton's character and connexions,” saidMr. Moiv- 
tague, addressing Alajor Sedley, ** you can, 
perhaps, say whether be is a proper inatch>for 
Miss FloweVdale; for, though his fortunp canhqt 
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be any thing equal to hers, from the conduct he 
thought it necessary to pursue; yet, aa her own 
is a very handsome one, if "he is in other re- 
^cts calculated to render her happy, she 
may not, perhaps, repent the rash step she has 
taken quite so much as young ladies in general 
have reason to do.** 

** Elverton is the younger branch of a good 
fomily, I have always understood,’* replied 
Major Sedicy ; “ but of Kis fortune or con> 
nexions 1 have no personal knowledge. 
Against his character 1 have never heard the 
slightest insinuation ^ and, as he did not join 
our regiuient till after our return from abroad, 
a very short time previous to ot^r coming to 
this countiy, -I cannot say I have any very in¬ 
timate knowledge even of his disposition ; so 
little more than all the present company, tliat 
I have no right to oilhr an opinion.” 

** You might not, f^rhaps, think it fair to 
give one of a brother officer,** cried Charles, 

unless it was such a one as you would 
Improve.** 

“ We none of us know any thing to 
Elvertoa^ disadvantage,** said Mr. French. 
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except that he is the* most iodolent peevish 
fellow I ever met ip my life/’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by 
Mrs. Montague 8 nsing to retire to the drawing¬ 
room. 

Very early in the evening the ladies were 
joined by the gentlemen; and» as Mrs. Monta¬ 
gue then sat down to cards^ Major Sedley, who 
declined playmg, had an opportunity of ad¬ 
dressing Sidney. lie informed her» in a 
low voice, that he had gone to Dublin for 
the purpose of speaking to his lawyer 
respecting the necessary 'arrangement of his 
affairs, and had left a letter witli him, to be 
given to his uncle immediately on his landing, 
requesting that he would not leave Dublin 
till he joined him, which hp purposed to do as 
soon as he heard of bis arrival, as he had, 
already obtained leave of absence ; then 
putting liis picture in her hand, which he told 
her he had procured while in Dublin, he 
entreated her to accept it, and in return, 
to give him the small portrait of herself 
which she bad shewn him. 

• 4 

Siefney, though not wi^ut blushing, thanked 
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him for his attention and going for the pic¬ 
ture \v lnch her father had had drawn for her 
about a year before, gave it to him without 
speaking. 

Sedlcy, fervently thanking her for this 
ready compliance with his wishes, said she 
had particularly obliged him, by giving it 
previous to his leaving the country, ** as 
I am most anxious,” continued he, “ to shew 
it to rny father, and my uncle; the former 

has always been a most passionate ad- 

% 

mirer of beauty, and he will, I know% feel pe¬ 
culiar pleasure in observing in this instance, 
the coincidence of our tastes, though in some 
otiier particulars,” added he, sigliing, “ they 
luive not been very sympathetic. ” 

Sidney, though much surprised, asked no 
explanation of this 'hint; but replied, with a 
smile, that it was too late, to convnence a 
flatterer.' 

“ So late,” cried he, tenderly, though half 
Ibughing, ** that I shall never make tiie at- 

% 

Sidney then asked him if he had yet spokeh 
to' Charles on the subject ? 
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“ No,” replied he, “ *1 have not, as I felt a 
sort of avi kwardne^ iu attempting it, from a 
fear tliat be might consider it as an indirect 
allusion to the subject he so positively pro¬ 
hibited. I will not, therefore, mention it to 
him till 1 first speak to Mr. Montague, as he 
has never, in the most distant manner, alluded 
to it till his hint to yon to-day, which was, I 
suppose, to guard yeu against Miss Watkins' 
observations.” 

He then added, that he had an apology to 
make to her, if he did hot fear displeasing her. 

“ Why should you fear ihat.^’’ said she: 
“apologies are seldom designedly offensive; 
but any fartbel* explanation or apology, believe 
me, I require not.” 

It is not for myself,” cried he; ** yoni* 
g^erous kindness has relieved me from every 
apprehension.” 

“ From whom, then?” said she; much* 
surprised. 

Elmore,” replied he, “ cannot forgive 
himself for having blindly yielded his bettea^ 
judgment to his regard for me; fur, though hh 
hesitated in bis belief of thd assertiion to which; 
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1 so credulously trusted, and, at first, very 
strenuously urged me to come to a distinct 
explanation, yet, on finding how implicitly 
I believed the story, he at. length gave up the 
point, and bent his whole attention to sooth 

my feelings, and assist me to support a pvt 

^ • 

which I found so difficult. Is it, then, too 
much to ask, that for my sake, generously 
consigning all the past tP obKvion, you will 
henceforwvd view him as a friend a thousand 
times dearer to my heart than a brother? 
This is a request he would himself make, did 
not delicacy withhold him, as he incessantly 
laments the offence he has been induced to 
offer one he has ever sincerely ‘ admired and 
esteemed>one whose regard and good opi* 
nion he is most anxiously solicitous to acquire.*’ 
Mr. Elmore's ^conduct,” cried Sidney, 
blushing deeply, “ since our first acquaintance 
has ever merited and obtained my sincerest 
gratitude and esteem ; nor can the impression 
it haa made be ever erased from 'my mind. 
And you may tell him that, so far from 
resentment, 1 feel added regard for his 
late behaviour, that, without being even indi- 
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rectly offensive to me,’has only evinced how 
truly deserving hfr of your affection; and I 
fhel more sincerely grateful for it than for any 
other part of his* conduct; as any act of 
kindness<c»r friendship to you,*' continued she, 
lowering her voice almost to a whisper, I 
shall ever consider as a peculiar obligation to 
myself." 

Scarcely could the consciousness of the 
numbers by whom he was surrounded restrain 
Sedley's transports at an assurance that 
provOT how sincerely*he was beloved; bu^ 
on observing Anna approaching, he compelled 
himself into silence. 

** I am afraid, Miyor,” cried she, that 
you find this a very dull party.—I must con¬ 
fess 1 do; and have, tliecefore, been racking 
my brain to devise sonQe sort of amusement to 
beguile the tedious hoUrsbut the only one 
I can think of,” added she, lookmg very 
archly, ** is the silly game of cross purposes. 
Suppose w'c all set about playing itHave 
you ever tried ?—Do you think you could jjeS 
form your phrt to advantage ?” • 

“ 1 don’t doubt but f might,” repKed'hi^, 

voi;.. II. F 



laughing, and instantly comprehending her 
meaning; ** but I must confess it is not a very 
fevourite game of mine; so, if you please, 
we will substitute some other in its room.” 

“ What a pity,’* exclaimed she, “ that it 
does not suit your taste, when we could form 
such a nice par^! Charles and Sidney are 
admirable performers; I believe I am a tole¬ 
rable proficient myself; and 1 don’t doubt but 
Captain, Elmore might do extremely well. 
What do you think ?” continued she, address* 
ing him. “ Have you ever given a specimen 
of your abilities ?” , 

** Such an one,” cried he, colouring, though 
laughing, ** as 1 hope you will not call on me 
to repeat; as 1 must declare that 1 think the 
confusion it creates infinitely surpasses any 
amusement the game can afford.” 

What an unfortunate game 1 have pro* 
posed !’*• cried Anna, excessively entertained. 
** 1 dare say, Sidney, 1 need not apply to 
you : your^ opinion I can very well divine.” 

What is all this about r” cried Charles, 
advancing. “ What is it, Anna,'has so much 
entertained you r” 
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1 have been proposing a game of cross 
purposes,” replied Anna, “ by way of passing 
the evening agreeably; and ail this good party 
have politely declared ^eir utter aversion 
to it.” 

“ You had better take care,” cried Charles, 
colouring high, ** tliat, like your bix>tber, you 
are not a little too fond of it: but there has 
been enough this^nonsense already/* 

Anna, perceiving that he was hurt, made no 
reply; and Captain Elmore prudently started 
another subject. • 

During the remainder of the evening. Major 
Scdiey had no farther opportunity of again 
addressing aity private conversation to Sidney; 
and she observed, that Fanny and Mr. French 
watched them both with incessant attention; 
but, hoping that a few d^s wbuld render any 
farther disguise of her feelings as unnecessary 
as it was 'disagreeable, she did not experience 
any great share of uneasiness. 


P IS 





CHAP. IV. 

On Fanny's coming into the breakfast-room 
next morning, before either Mr. or Mrs. 
Montague, she began to speak of Major Sedley, 
with her usual bitterness, and of the strange 
manner in which he acted; sometimes ap¬ 
pearing so much out of humour, that it was 
really disagreeable to look at him; and, at 
others, forsooth, as if he condescended to be 
pleased; she concluded her observations by 
remarking, that she hoped those who studied 
his whims would be rewarded for the trouble 
they took. 

“ I hope so, most sincerely,” returned Anna, 
who pretended not to understand her, “ as 
they ceitainly deserve it” 

That may not be the best means of sue- 
ceeding, however,” smd Fanny, pleased at 
^^hat she considered Anna's concurrence in 
her spleen; “ but those who have no other 
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recommendation must />nly try what art can 
effect/* 

** I am afrmd^it will not effect much/* 
cried Anna, laughing. 1 have seen it tried 
to very little purpose.** 

Unccmscioos of the sneer Anna conveyed in 
these words, Fanny replied in the same strain, 
and was with similar, thou^ disguised severity, 
answered by Anna., Sidney, though perfectly 
aware s^inst whom Faiiny*3 allusions were 
directed, disdained to notice ffiem; deriving 
sufficient patience and forbearance from the 
reflection that Fanny would have but for a 
short a time the power of torturing her. 

As Charies had gone out early in the 
morning to hunt, the family sat down to break* 
fast without him. Before it was quite con* 
eluded, a servant ente^ with letters and 
newspapers, which he laid on the table before 
his master. 

Mr. Montague took up the letters, and 
looked at the direction and seal of one with 
particular attention : then, putting itM'ith the 
rest into his pocket unopened, unfqlded the 
newspapers, and read aloud such jnssaiges as 

F 3 
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he tiiought most liKcJy to entertain Mrs. 
Montague till breakfast u-as o^’cr, ^vhen he 
retired to his study. 

He had not been inore.tlian half an hour 
gone when a servant came into the drawing¬ 
room, and told Sidney tliathis master begged 
to speak with lier iuiinediately on particular 
business. 

Concluding it was an. appKcalion on tlie 
part of the Ilainiltons. ns term bad just com¬ 
menced, and as Mr. Montague had already 
written to his lawyers U> commence proceed¬ 
ings, Sidney hastily went to the study, and, 
with inhnite surprise and terror, saw her uncle 
standing up, with his whole countenance exhi¬ 
biting an expression of gloomy rage, such as 
she had never before witnessed. 

Struck with an instantaneous apprehension 
that, among the letters Mr. Montague had re¬ 
ceived, one was to announce that the Humil- 
tons had’fully established tlieir unjust claims to 
her property, and might, by tbo^e means, 
totally prevent her union witli Sedley, as Ins 
inends then interfere to. prevent ib 

scarcely could she reach a chair; but, finding 
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her uncle still mtdntained silence, she at length 
summoned sufficient resolution to hear the 
worst; and said» ** James told me, sir, that 
you wislied to speak to me on business.” 

Mr. Montague, dmu ing a letter from his 
pocket, threw it on the table before her, saying 
sternly, “ Read that letter, and 1 will then 
speak to you/* 

Sidney, confirmed in her fears, took up the 
letUr \nth a trembling hand, and read the fol- 
loviing lines :— ^ 

For—Montague, Esq. 

ic v;.. 

“ ro encourage the addresses of any young 
man in a clandestine manner, or in opposi* 
tion to the wishes of his father, is conduct 
so unw'ortiiy the char&terof a gentleman, 

that I can with difficulty prevail on myself to 

. • 

believe that you could act such a part; Lest, 
however, you should plead ignorance on this 
subject, or that my son, Major Sedley, 
may have deceived you, by representing that 
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be had my saoction ftad permission to address 
your niece, I now explicitly declare that I have 
the most insuperable objections to his forming 
such a connexion. 

1 therefore desire that no farther steps may 
be taken in an affair of which 1 was per- 
fectly ignorant till a few days since. 

“ I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

“ WiLliam Sidley,” 

«« Sedl^Park, 

** Novemhtr, ISO—.* 

Sidney’s emotions, on reading this letter, no 
language can describe. The paper fell from 
her hands; and, gasping for brea^^ she expe¬ 
rienced a feeling of suffocation in vainly trying 
to control her sensations. 

Mr. Montague, who had stood looking at 
her in silent wrath, on perceiving her so vio¬ 
lently affeced, threw up a window 4o give 
her air; and then approaching her, said in a 
stifled voice, “ Endeavour to subdue your emo¬ 
tion, and answer the questions which I have 
to^ask you.” i 
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Revived by the air, and terrified by her 
tincle’s look and words, Sidney tried to obey 
him ; but, though* she no longer panted for 
breath, she ineffectually stni^ed to recover 
the shock this cruel and unexpected blight of 
her hopes had given her. 

Mr. Montague, who was pacing the room 
with the quick and irregular steps of passion, 
on observing ^at'sbe was apparently calm, ad¬ 
vanced to where she was sitting, and said, 
sternly, Tell me witliout a moment's hesita¬ 
tion, Sidney, without any evasion tell me, how 
1 am to account for the insolent letter I have 
put into your hands.” 

“ I cannot, sir,'* replied Sidney, in a low 
voice ; “ I am unable.” 

“ What do you mean?” exclaimed Mr. Mon- 
tagiie, starting with surprise. Is it that you 
are really ignorant, or that you do not choose 
to answer me ?”. 

» • 

1 will answer any question that i under¬ 
stand, sir,” said Sidney, trembling. 

** Mr. Montague, p^eeiving that she was 
totally overpowered, and that agitation, apd 
not yrilful perverseness, prevented iter. either 
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perfectly comptehending or being enabled to 
reply to his questions, *again walked through 
the room, to give her Uiue.to recover; when 
Sidney, making a violent etfort to recall her 
stunned and scattered senses, in some degree 
succeeded. 

After some time, Mr. Montague, approach¬ 
ing her, said in a milder tone, “ As you value 
my future esteem, affection, or confidence, 
Sidney, answer explicitly to a question you can¬ 
not misunderstand : Has Major Sedley made 
you any clandestine proposals whicli could au¬ 
thorize an insult, that, hile I exist, 1 never 
will forget or pardon ?” 

Shocked and overpowered by her unclc*s 
violence, Sidney was unable to speak. Mr. 
Montague, after waiting a few moments in 
silent expectation of a reply, fiercely exclaimed, 

1 will no longer be trifled with ; I will ask 
diose questions where 'they shall be answered.” 

He was leaving the room, when* Sidney, 
aroused by the new and sudden terror of what 
might be the result of a meeting between him 
and Sedley in Ids present frame of temper, ex¬ 
claimed witli agonized earnestness, ** Ob, do 
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not leave mt, uncle; 1 wiU tell jou every Unng 
that has passed, if yon only give me a few 
moments to recollect myself/* 

“ Major Sedley has made clandestine pro¬ 
posals, ttien,*' cried Mr. Montague, fury Hash¬ 
ing from ills eyes: “if so, he has acted like 
a rascal, and as such he shall be treated.” 

Oil no, he has not; indeed he has not,” 
replied Sidney, shuddering; but, uncle, in¬ 
deed you terfify n>e; you deprive me of all 
power of speaking.” 

“ Wliat strange inconsistency !” jcried Mr, 
Montague: ** however, I will give you your 
own time.” 

Recovered from the first shock by the se¬ 
cond and severer one,—the dread of such a 
meeting taking place between Sedley and her 
uncle,—“Sidney was in a few moineiils enabled 
to speak, when, in trtynulous accents, she 

related all timt had passed between her and 
• • 
tile Major. 

“ Why,” cried Mr. Montague, “ did you 
not instantly tell this ? and not, by your si¬ 
lence, subject me to an insult, tliat makes 
my blood boil with indignation.” 
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To this question Sidney replied by stating 
Sedley’s request, and the reasons he had B8> 
signed for making it. . 

He is a villain!” exclaimed Mr. Montague 
fiercely, “ He has basely imposed on your cre¬ 
dulity. The time, he told you that he went to 
Dublin, he went to his father’s ; and merely 
wished to deceive you into a clandestine cor¬ 
respondence with him, as he has infamously 
deceived his father respecting his own con¬ 
duct.” 

** Oh no, sir,” cried Sidney, losing her ter¬ 
ror of her uncle in anger "at hearing Sedley so 
injuriously spoken of, he has not, he could 
not, act such a part.” 

** Peihaps you know the world' better than 
I do,” retorted Mr. Montague angrily, “ and 
can tell me why, if he did not do so, 1 have 
received such a letter.” 

S 

** Do not speak to mein this cruel manner,” 
said Sidney, bursting into tears: ** I may 
have acted weakly, rashly; but surely 1 do 
not deserve such unkindness.” 

** 1 did not intend to wound your feelings, 
Sidney,”. 4 aid Mr. Montague, sony at seeing 
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her thus afiroted; ** but I am not master of 
mysdf ait this momeftt; such an insult as I 
have received, no man could brook.** 

I am grieved, shocked beyond measure,” 
said Sidney, weeping, ** that I have been in 
any degree instrumental to your recdving 
such an insult.** 

” You have acted weakly, rashly,” cried 
Mr. Montague, more mildly, ** in suffering 
yourself to become* the dupe of a designing 
fellow ; but have, in no other instance, been 
to blame, than in not acquainting me with his 
proposals the moment he made them. The 
past you cannot now recall; but, if you wish 
to atone for it, do not in future either see or 
correspond *with him without my know¬ 
ledge.” 

To promise this Sidney did not hesitate an 
instant. Mr. Montague then, tenderly em-» 
bracing her, declared his displeasure to her 
wholly at an end ; and, sitting dotf^p, be^n 
to write. 

Sidney, rising, was leaving the room, when 
Mr. Montague desiring her to remain where 
she was, as* he wished to shew her what he 
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waswritmgy she obeyed in silence; and, in a 
few moments, be put the following lines into 
her hand •— 


For Major Sedlet, 

“ Sir, 

** After the base and dishonourable conduct 
you have practised, in endeavouring to dcci ive 
Miss S. Monlaguc into a clandestine corres¬ 
pondence with you, it is almost superfluous to 
say that I sliall dispense with yonr future visits 
at Belle Vuc; but it may be as well to apprize 
you that any farther attempt to see or cor¬ 
respond with her 1 shall coiisider and resent 
as an insult oflered to 

“ Orby H. Montague.” 

« BeVe Vwy 
**'Thursday Morning*’ 


Sidney, inexpressibly shocked at reading 
suCh a letter addressed to Major Sedley, said, 
in a low and hesitating njanner, “ Would not 
simply forbidding him your liouse answer as 
well, uncle? I cannot believe he lias acted 
bdiely.” , 
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“ Sidney,” cried Mr. Montague, stmily, 
** I will not listen to a word on this subject^ 
as 1 must conside/ myself the best judge of 
my own actions on receiving an insult sucii 
as cannot be odfered to a man of my character 
with impunity.” 

Then sealing liis letter, and ringing the bell, 
a servant appeared, who was told to carry 
it to C' — , to Major Sedley. 

‘‘Shall I wVitforan ansucr, sir?” said the 
man. 

“ No,”replied Mr. Montague; “it requires 
none.” * 

The servant leaving the room, Mr. Monta¬ 
gue said, “ You uilliiou, Sidney, retire to your 
chamber, aiTd endeavour to tranquillize your 
spirits, and a\’oid any appearance of dejec¬ 
tion that might give rise to a suspicion of what 
has occurred ; and which, I need scarcely say, I 
should very much dislil^e to have suspected. 
The only proper mode of trcating'^such an 
insult is pa^-sitig it over with the silent con¬ 
tempt it deserves ; and that 1 should hope, 
your own pride and spiiit will enable you to 
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Sidney made no reply; but, perceiving Mr. 
Sedley*s letter on the'ground, where it had 
dropped from her hand, and feeling a strong 
desire to read again what as yet she but im¬ 
perfectly understood, she took it up, and re¬ 
tired to her room, locking her dor r to prevent 
any intrusion. She again perused the letter, 
which had roused her uncle to a pitch of 
rage she had not believed him capable of 

Now enabled to understand and reflect on 
the insinuation it conveyed, of a desire on the 
part of herself and family to lure Major 
Sedley into clandestine marringe with her, 
together with the haughty I'cjection, so 
decidedly expressed, of any such connexion 
with her, she could no longer feci surprised 
at her uncle’s indignation, and even, in some 
degree, participated in his feelings. 

She now too remembered bis accusation of 
S^ley, and how fully be believed him guilty 
of intending to deceive her; the recollection 
calming the first violence of her feelings, she 
endeavoured to remember, and retrace, the 
whole of the Mt^or’s conduct. 
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The dislike he had, expressed of speaking 
to Mr. Montague till his uncle’s return to the 
kingdom first occurred to her; and she could 
not avoid a momentary apprehension that Mr. 
Montague had not unjustly accused him of du¬ 
plicity, when she recollected how solemnly he 
had pledged his honour that from his father, 

. he entertained no fear of eldier opposition or 
interference. • 

Memory, thus awakened, led her back to a re¬ 
collection of several trifling incidents, that had, 
at the time, surprised,her in Sedley's conduct 
with respect to his father; and to the hints 
he had fiequeutly dropped, of how much they 
diflfered in (^linion on many subjects. From 
thence she. inferred that he and his father 
must have quarrelled ; and that, if he had in¬ 
deed purposed to act hono'urably towards her, 
his intention must have been, in defiance of 
his authori^, to have persuaded his.uncle Ip 
induce Mr. Montague to accept of his pro¬ 
posals on those terms; she also concluded 
that his father’s fortune was settled in such a 
manner, that his disobedience to his wish^ 
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tuid commands coulc| not ultimately affect 
hia future prospects. 

Yet) even allowing all this to be true, it did 
not account for Mr. Sedley^s letter) for she 
could scarcely suppose the Major so abandoned 
in principle, and so devoid of common sense, 
as to have informed his father of his intentions, 
for tlie mere purpose of wantonly insulting, or 
insolently braving, his authority- This reflec¬ 
tion gave her a sudden thrill of horror, from 
the suspicion to which it gave rise that Sedley 
was indeed the designing and abandoned cha¬ 
racter her uncle had, in the beat of passion, 
represented him; or, that he had himself 
furnished his father with tlie .information, 
and in terms wldch had induced such a letter 
to Mr. Montague as would at once put an 
end to the affair. ' 

This, however, w'as but the thought of a 
moment. To believe Major Seflley so aban¬ 
doned, Vlas to believe him devoid of common 
sense; and tliat, no person who knew him 
couhi fur an inslunt suppose ; as, however he 
at times suffered las passions to obscure his 
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judgment or warp Ijis feelings, superior 
abilities he undoubtedly possessed; and tlte 
most scrupulous honour, every person, who 
knew him intimately, ascribed to him. A 
recollection of how lately she had been led to 
accuse him unjustly, from being umicquainted 
with the motives of his conduct, made her 
hastily revolt from being again, and so soon, 
guilty of similar injus^tice. 

How then was she to explain what at pre¬ 
sent appeared so inexplicable r Farther re¬ 
flection, and cooler .deliberation, naturally 
solved the mystery. The Iaw 3 er, to whom 
Sedley told her he had applied, and to whom 
he had of course avowed his intentions, might 
have considered himself culled on to apprize 
his father of them; and Mr. Scdiey. enraged 
at the idea of his permission being unsought, 
or his authcrity detied, had written his letter 
for the purpose *of punishing his ,sun, by 
defeating his inteiuions; as, af^er sucli a let¬ 
ter, no family, possessed of common feel¬ 
ings, could have consented to a connexion 
on any terins. I'hough this solulion di^ 
not exculpate Sulley from the cliarge of in- 
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tended disobedience, ^et' it justified him ill 
every other instance except that of solemnly 
pledging his honour, that, from his fisther, he 
neitlier expected nor apprehended any oppo* 
sidon; for which she could only account 
by supposing that Sedley believed his father’s 
indifierence to him such, that be cared not how 
he acted ; and, influenced by that supposition, 
he had endeavoured to soQtli her fears, without 
alarming her delicacy. 

She could not, therefore, feel satisfied with 
Sedley : his conduct, if not dishonourable, had 
been, at least, uncandid, and such as he ought 
not to have practised : it had exposed herself 
and family to an insult, such as her uncle 
could not pardon. Thus dtemately the prey 
sorrow and resentment each, by turns, pre* 
dominated, till, overpowered by the violence of 
such conflicting emodgns, she ceased almost en¬ 
tirely to think or feel; at length roused by a recol- 
lacticm of her uncle’s charge of avoiding any dis- 
l^y of her feelings, which would more acutely 
teib the insult offered to his pride, she dcter- 
/ mined vigprously to subdue every sensadon of 
regret, and thus convince him tbat^she was in no 
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degree deficient in thtf spirit that had ever 
distinguished her fi^nily. 

The necessi^ for this effort compiled the 
unwilling exertion; and her native pride and 
delicacy strongly enforcing its propriety, she 
at length became sufficiently cahn to dress 
herself, to join the family in the drawing-room. 
Summoning all the inherit hau^tiness of the 
family to her aid, to conquer vain tenderness 
and regrets, which could only expose her to the 
resentment of her friends, die derision of 
strangers, and the crAsequent reproaches- of 
her own heart, she descended the stairs with a 
firm step and determined composure of man¬ 
ner; though* the languor of her eyes, and 
the deep crimson of her cheek, too strongly 
marked the internal tumult of her mind. 

On entering the drawing-room, she ob¬ 
served Mr. Montague silting in a gloomy- and 
thoughtful posture near the fire. He* watched 
her, for some moments after her entrance, with 
incessant attention; but, on perceiving her 
reply to some question Mrs. Montague asked 
with a deliberate calmness, which her violent 
agitation in tlie study had not prepar^ him 
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to expect, he gave her a glance of such ap* 
proving kindness as nearly^ overset her hardly- 
acquired fortitude, and then took no farther 
notice of her. 

The servant, whom Mr. Montague had sent 
to C—— with his letter to Major Sedley, 
coining into the room, told his master, that, 
on going to his lodgings, his servant had in¬ 
formed him his master aad Ckptain Elmore 
had gone with a detachment to a town at 
some miles distance, and were not expected 
back till night: he had therefore left the letter 
with the servant, who had promised to deliver 
it the moment his master returned. 

Very well,” repli«l Mr.Mortlague; “ that 
was sufficient.” 

Mrs. Montague, though extremely surprised 
by a manner so unusual to her husband, for¬ 
bore to make any inquiries, and merely endea- 
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voured to sooth him : certain that he would tell 
** * 

her what had occurred to excite his displeasure 
the moment he could in any degree calm his 
feeling; and knowing that, till then, he would 
Jbeither . answer nor endure the slightest in- 
iierrogaUpn. 
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As the family were sitting down to dinner, 
they were joined by Charles, in high spirits 
from his recent excursion ; and he for some 
time displayed his usual sprightliness ; but, 
on observing his father’s look and manner, and 
the no less striking alteration in Sidney’s coun¬ 
tenance and behiiviour, his mirth was sud¬ 
denly checked by on apprehension that some¬ 
thing seriously tlistressing had occurred; and, 
like Sidney herself, concluded it must have re¬ 
lated to her aifairs with the Hamilton family. 
Impressed with this idea, and feeling for the 
evident distress of his father, he subdued his cu¬ 
riosity, and tried to divert his attention; ncM* 
were bis elfdrts wholly unsuccessful, as Mr. 
Montague’s stemnese and gloomy silence at 
length relaxed into somediing like a wish to 
converse with his son; agd, Mrs. Montague, 
on observing this, left them tt^ether. 

Neither Mr. iVlonbigue nor Charles made 
dieir appearance in the drawing-room till tea 
was ready, when they came in together; and 
Sidney, glancing her eyes towards Charles as 
he entered, involuntarily started, froii) a minT- 
gled sensation of fear and iiorror, on observing 
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the that possessed his whole cotmtenance, 
end the violent, thou^ restrained, agitation 
of his manner. 

Instead of joining hb family, and promoting, 
as usual, the entertainment of the party, im* 
mediately on his entrance he went to a so^, 
and, throwing himself on it, sullenly rejected 
all his mother*s entreaties to come to tea, or 
suffer her to send him some where he was. 

Mrs. Montague, alarmed at seeing him 
continue to lie on the sofa, though evidently 
not asleep, nor comj^aining of any unusual 
fatigue, at length went to him, and tenderly 
inquired if he felt himself indisposed; but, 
convinced by his manner of repl^ng tliat anger 
and not illness oppressed him, she forbore any 
farther question; and though still more sur¬ 
prised, and even much alarmed, by both his 
and his father’s manner, she did not again take 
any nojice of either. Fanny and Miss Wat¬ 
kins,'tiiough tortured with curiosity, were also 
-obliged to confine it to their own breasts;. ^ 

Thus passed a melancholy and unsocisl^en- 
Ing, such as Sidney had never before witnessed 
at Belle Vue ; but, glad to be spar^ any 
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exertion, ,the greatest jelief she experienced 
was in being permitted to sit in total unob¬ 
served silence. 

On retiring for the night, Anna accompa¬ 
nied Sidney to her room, when she instantly 
satisfied her curiosity by shewing her Mr. 
S^dley*s letter, and telling her of the one her 
uncle had written to his son. 

The perusal, of this letter roused ail the 
pride of Anna’s disposition into flame, and 
scarc(|iy could she find words in which to ex¬ 
press her ifidignation, against Major Sedley 
^d his father ; totally confounding their 
conduct us Mr. Montague had done ; but, on 
Sidney’s nult|ly requesting her to forbear the 
subject, as she could not endure to hear 
it discussed, she good-naturedly consented,, 
and retired to her room* leaving Sidney a 
prey to feelings which sl^e vainly endeavoured 
to bury in the temporary oblivion of sleep. . 


VOL, II. 



CHAP. V. 


SiDKEY H*as scarcely dressed next morning, 
when a maid-servant entered the room with 

s 

a message from Charles,.requesting that she 
would put on her pelisse and hat, as he wished 
to take a wdk with her. 

To speak of Sedley, she knew, was the ob¬ 
ject of this requestand, anxious to hear 
Charles s opinion of his conduct, she hastened 
down stturs, and, meeting him in the hall, 
they set out together, Charles choosing 
one of the most retired walks through the 
grounds. 

Both continued silent til! they were at some 
distance from the house, when Charles said, 
** My father tells me, Sidney, that you have 
that insolent letter he received yesterday ; I 
wish to see it.” 

Do not ask to see it, Charles,” cried 
Sidney, a^tated and alarmed; it will only 
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pve you fresh pab, and perhaps urge you to 
some extravagance.*’ 

“ Do not terrify yourself unnecessarily,” 
replied he, “ as, whatever may be my inclina< 
tion, I have deprived myself of the power of 
acting. Before my father would mention a 
syllable of the subject, he exacted my promise 
not in any way to interfere wiUiout his 
permission ; yery far from suspecting his 
motive for making such a demand, I readily 
gave the assurance he required, and cannot now 
take any part whatever: so shew me the letter, 
if you have it about you; if not, we can return 
for it. ” 

I have ikin my pocket,” said Sidney, ‘*and 
will shew it you this moment; but, will you 
first oblige me so far as to say what is your 
opinion of Major Sedley s ’conduct ?” 

“ I scarcely know wliat opinion to form,” 
replied he ; I have ever considered him fi 
man of the strictest honour, and such is the 
character he universally bears: yet my father 
thinks he has acted a most base and designing 
part, and had no other intention than tlrat of 
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betraying you into acla^destine correspondence 
with him: you, however, must be the best judge 
of that. What did he say to you ? Did he give 
you any reason to suppose that Mr. Sedley 
would be averse to the union ? for my father 
was so enraged, that I could but very imper- 
fectly understand the account he said you 
gave him.^* 

Sidney related, with as much precision as 
her agitation would permit, every circumstance 
that had taken place on the evening of the dis< 
covery of her lather’s picture by Sedley, and 
what had since occurred. 

“ I am more likely than ever to repent my 
folly,” cried Charles, forgetting how completely 
he had prohibited that subject: “had it not 
been for me, you never would have been 
thrown so unguardedly into his power. All 
I can now do to atone for it is to kep forward 
ia your defence, and protect you as far as I can, 
from every unpleasant consequence. Now 
shew me. the letter, and from that, perhaps, 
1 can form a better judgment of how Sedley 
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“ Oh no,” cried Sidney, giving him the 
letter, “ from that, I hope, you will not form 
any.” 

Charles made no reply, but read Mr. Sed- 
ley s letter, when, in a voice scarcely audible 
from passion, he exclaimed, You say Sedley 
pledged his honour he that feared no oppo¬ 
sition from his father.” 

“ He did,” replied-Sidney, terrified; he did 
indeed ; but what of that ?” 

“ Then he uttered a base deliberate false¬ 
hood,” exclaimed Charles, “ and so I will 
tell him to his face.” 

Rolling up the letter in his hand, and cast¬ 
ing it from him on the ground, he broke from 
Sidney’s feeble grasp, and w'as hurrying down, 
the walk with an intenti 9 n of proceeding to 
C—, and openly taxing Major Sedley with 
his perfidy; till, arrested by hearing a piercing 
scream, he looked round, and sav% Sidn&y 
lying motionless on the ground. 

Shocked at the effects of Ida violence, he 
hesitated how to act; but, unalde to leave her 
in such a situation, he returned, and, lifting her 
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in hii arms, carried her to a seat at some dis^ 
tance. 

With returning recollection relumed aH 
Sidney’s horror ; and, grasping Charles’s arm, 
she exclaimed, in an agony of terror, Oh 
Charles! if you do not wish to render me a 
wretch for life, do not leave me ,* oh, stay with 
me, and let me speak to you.” 

“ We will speak no more of the matter,” 
replied he, calmly; “rise if you are able, 
and let me assist you to the house ” 

“ No, no,” cried she, Still more frightened by 
the forced calmness of his manner, “ 1 cannot 
go to the house; I cannot leave you ; I 
must speak to you, and you must hear me.” 

You must doas 1 desire you,’’ exclaimed 
Charles, angrily ; “ I have nothing more to 
hear, and 1 will speek no farther on ^e sub* 
ject." 


‘ “ Is this your promise to iny uncle ?” cried 
she, in agony; “ if you are indifferent to my 
feelings, can ^ou forget, can you break, your 
plighted honour r” 

I will forget any thing, break through any 
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promise,” replied he, fiercely, finding it vain 
to think of deceiving her, “ before I will suf¬ 
fer such conduct to pass unpunished ; or allow 
such a designing, profligate fellow to believe 
that I feared to iheet him; and such he must 
think, and would publish, after the apology 1 
was fool enough to make liim, when I believed 
1 had injured him. If I could recall that day, 
Sedley would not now triumph.” 

And can nothing but his blood atone, ” 
cried Sidney, ** for the unintended injuiy he 
has committed r He ’might have proposed to 
brave his father’s authority; he might have 
known his own powers of doing so with impu¬ 
nity ; and therefore, in that sense, meant his 
having no fears of him, which I misunder^ 
stood; he may, and 1 think he has, done all 
this. But, oh Charles, recollect his conduct 
on the day to which you allude, on every oc¬ 
casion on which you have seen him tried, and 
say does it warrant the belief that he could be 
guilty of deliberate falsehood and perfidy ? If 
I am no object with you, if my feelings have 
no weight with you, think of my au^t, of oly 
uncle, of what they must suffer; and lemem- 

a 4 
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ber too my uncle's opinion that to take any 
notice of the affair would only point tlie 
insult, and render it public.” 

\V hatever were the strength and violence of 
Charles’s passions, his understanding was top 
good to allow him to remain a moment insensi¬ 
ble to the voice of trutii when he permitted 
himself to listen to it; and the representation 
marie of Sedley s conduct, and the probable 
result of his own, was too reasonable not to 
force conviction on bis mind. His anger 
was partly cooled by • the reflection, that, 
however Sedley might have intended to brave 
his fatiier’s authority, he hud meant neither 
treacliery to Sidney, nor insult tc her family, 
though too ready to Itazartl every thing to se¬ 
cure her hand: and that whatever impropiicty 
there might have beep in his conduct, or how¬ 
ever delusive his cxiicctatioiis would have 

0 

proved, yet, in the peculiar' circumstances of 
the case it admitted of some palliation from 
so young a man as himself, prone as he was 
to equally vehement passions. His eagerness 
tc punish’ these doubtful error?, with the 
Utmost severity of revenge, was beginning 
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to subside, when suddenly recollecting that 
if Sedley had not applied to his father, he 
could not have gained the informatiQn, he. 
asked Sidney if she could account for that 
circumstance. 

Revived by his long deliberation, and the 
returning calmness of his manner, Sidney gave 
him the only information which her own re¬ 
flections on the subject could afford; a con'^ 
jecture that the lawyer to whom Sedley had 
applied iiad been the person from whom his 
father had gained his intelligence; and that to 
punish his son for liis conduct to himself, had 
alone prompted Mr. Sedley, in the first impulse 
of passion, to offer such an insult to the Mon¬ 
tague family as would induce them to assist 
him in such a scheme. 

“ Perhaps you are right,’* cried Charles, 
after a pause. ** I have* reason to think, from 
French, that Sodley and his &ther have b^en 
long on cool terms ; and I also noM^ recollect 
Sedley’s estate is entailed; for, during his 
illness here, 1 drew up a will for him, be¬ 
queathing a property he inherits from )iis 
mother to Elmore, as be told me (he.Sedley 

o 5 . 
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estate was entailed on his two sisters, in case 
of his dying without children. Such, he said, 
had been his grandfather’s will, for the ex* 
press purpose of cutting out General Sedley, 
his second son, who had offended him. You 
may, therefore, be right in your conjecture; 
and, as my father’s letter has sufficiently 
punished Sedley for venturing to hope that on 
such terms he would be. received into our 
iamily, I will not take any notice of the affair, 
which might, as you Justly remark, merely 
gratify the insolent old fellow himself.” 

Relieved and delighted by this assurance, 
Sidney thanked Charles with great warmth; 
then added, 1 would not urge my affection 
to yourself, Charles, because, at the momont 
1 knew it would have no weight with you; but 
never should I have felt peace if through my 
means you had been lost to me and to your 
funily; and 1 cannot express the sorrow I 
feel for having, however innocently, been the 
cause of you and my uncle experiencing such 
uneasiness, and meeting such insulL^^ 

It cannot now be avoided,” cried Charles, 
^ and you are not to blame, for you could not 
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have suspected Sedle^j; of forming such a plan; 
and he does, I know, love you most paS' 
sionately, and would, I am well convinced, do 
any thing he thought would secure you his; 
but,” added he, checking himself, ** the part 
he did act was highly indelicate ; he ought, 
at least, to have mentioned his intentions 
to me. However, it is all over now, and the 
sooner you can forget it the better; but, 
as you value your future peace, be cajeful of 
allowing either hliss Watkins or Fanny to 
suppose that you feel any concern on the 
subject. Know it they must, and, if tliey think 
you are unhappy they will torment you with¬ 
out mercy. I will do all I can to assist you, 
and silence them; but, unless you act with 
courage and resolution, all will be vain, as 1 
cannot prevent their throwing out their con¬ 
founded sneers when I am not present.” 

Sidney gratefully thanked Charles for ,his 
kindness and good nature, which neither insult 
nor anger could ibr more than a moment ob¬ 
scure, and then consented to accompany him 
to the house, after first taking up Mr, Sedlay^s 
letter from the ground. . 
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On their return they found all the family 
assembled at breakfast. Mr. Montague, per* 
ceiving by Sidney's colour that she had been 
walking, angrily demanded where she had 
been.** 

“ She was walking with me, sir,” replied 
Charles. 

Mr. Montague said no more; and Mrs. 
Montague, now informed by her husband of 
what had taken place, and perceiving by her 
son’s manner to Sidney how much any atten¬ 
tion to her w'ould gratify him, and perfectly 
satisfied on finding how differently she had 
disposed of her affections from what she had 
been led to snspect, addressed her with a degree 
of kindness, and behaved to her with a degree 
of attention, that mortified Fanny as much as 
it gratified Charles. 

Before breakfast was quite concluded, a 
servant came in with a letter,^.and laying it on 
the table before Sidney, said a man was wait¬ 
ing to know if it required an answer. 

“ No,” replied Mr. Montague, sternly, re¬ 
cognising that the direction was in Major 
Sedley*s hand, it requires none.*' 
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Charles, observing that Sidney, who had 
grown white as marble on seeing from whom 
the letter came, did not attempt to take it up, 
turned the direction underneath, to prevent 
its being recognised by Fanny or Miss Wat¬ 
kins, who were perfectly acquainted with 
Sedley*s hand. 

Put up your letter, Sidney,” said Mr. 
Montague, in a voice of cold and gloomy 
displeasure, and come to my study as soon 
as you are at leisure, as I wish to have some 
conversation with you.” 

“ Dear me, what is the matter with you, 
Sidney ?” cried Fanny, sneeringly; “ you look 
as if you were going tb faint: perhaps,” added 
she, with a malicious laugh, that letter may 
come from a concealed lover, and that you 
are airaid of papa’s discovering it.” . 

“ If you really thought so, Fanny,” cried 
Mr. Montague, sternly,* “ you should have for¬ 
borne Uie observation; and I must desire that 
none such are addressed to Si<hiey in future.” 

“ I was only jesting,” said Fanny, pee¬ 
vishly, “ as 1 really care very little on ^ 
subject.” ’ • . 
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“ You do not always say what you think, 
Fanny, my love,^* cried Mrs. Montague, “ as 
you certainly do feel interested about your 
cousin.” 

Fanny tossed her head disdainfully, but 
made no reply. Charles, pitying the feelings 
he saw depicted on Sidney's countenance, 
said, ** I am afraid 1 made you walk too far 
this morning, Sidney; perhaps you had better 
retire to your room till you recover from your 
fatigue.” 

Sidney tried to force a smile; but, without 
attenipting any reply, rose from tabic, and 
retired, as Charles had advised her. 

On reaching her room, she secured herself 
from any danger of interruption; and, taking 
Sedley’s letter from her pocket, with trem¬ 
bling hands and a beating heart' broke the 
seal, and read the following lines:— 

** For Miss S. Montague. 

“ How shall I address you,—how calm 
the agitation of my mind,—to form some opi¬ 
nion of what has occurred ? For hours have I 
in vain attempted it; nor has the tumult of 
my fe^ngs yet subsided on receiving, on my 
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return late last night, a letter from Mr. 
Montague, accusing me of base and dishonour¬ 
able conduct, and forbidding me his house in 
terms purposely designed to insult me. 

** How have I acted dishonourably ,~what 
effort have 1 made so basely to abuse' the 
kindness and hospitality 1 experienced at his 
house,—as to endeavour to beguile you into a 
clandestine correspondence with me for 
such are bis words. 

I 

My mind is in such a tumult, I know not 
what I would, or what 1 ought, to write,—afid 
Elmore is not here to assist me; but I wish 
to ask you, if it was not mere ideal fancy 
that you agreed to my request of awuting my 
uncle’s return to the kingdom; or if you can 
have been induced to view conduct, insti¬ 
gated by .the most fervent affection, as pro¬ 
ceeding from designed arid deliberate baseness ? 
Perhaps 1 may^tiil farther offend you by en¬ 
deavouring to point out how impossible it was 
that I could have intended any thing disho¬ 
nourable : it may be so, for I am not perfect 
master of myself ; I know not what 1 ou^t 
to ^y; but how, let me ask, could 1 have 
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meditated such a desi^, when young Mon¬ 
tague knew of my proposals to you, and so 
far authorized the pretensions 1 avowed as to 
desire you to shew me the letter he had 
written for the purpose of explaining his own 
conduct? Can he be suspected of assisting 
me in such a plan,—he who is ever ready to 
repel with instant violence whatever he thought 
bordered on disrespect to himself, or any 
member of his family ? 

“ Yet, perhaps I may be again deceived,— 
again the dupe of frolic or of malice. The 
hand is, indeed, Mr. Montague’s ; but may 
not he also be deceived ? or, at least, may not 
you be wholly ignorant of the cruel, the un¬ 
deserved insult tliat has been offered to me?— 
Oh, yes! a sometiiing whispers to iny heart that 
you did not,—could not, authorize such a 
step; and that you’ would, with tenderness 
similar to that with which, on a former occa¬ 
sion you*poured balm into my tortured breast, 
have gehtly soothed the anguish I have endured 
for the last few hours, during which I have, 
in a ftate of phrensied distraction; paced my 
room, unable to rest or think. 
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“ Oh, then, generously hasten, dear^t, 
most beloved of human beings, to relieve the 
torture I endure, and which no confidence I 
can feel in your honour or affection can miti¬ 
gate 'u'htle in a state of such agonizing uncer¬ 
tainty : tell me I am not in every way injured 
and insulted; from no pen, no tongue but 
your own, will I be induced to credit, that one 
so adored, one on whom iny every hope of hap¬ 
piness rested, has smiled but to deceive,—^has 
promised but to betray,—has sootlicd iny suf¬ 
ferings, encouraged niy hopes, with no other 
intention tlian more certainly, more fatally, to 
overwheUn me with anguish. 

** I would have tills morning gone to Belle 
Vue, for the purpose of detnanHing an expla¬ 
nation from Mr. Montague, hud not a dread 
of what niight have fojfowcd withheld me: 
against a member of your family 1 cannot re¬ 
solve to raise my arm in any jict of hostility, 
yet farther insult I could not have endured. 

“ I fear you will think 1 have lost my 
senses; and 1 fancy they are not quite at 
present w’liat they ought to be; but 1 cannot 
regulate my thoughts,-cannot express my 
meaning; and every efibrt I have made to do 
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80 has hitherto failed; but you, 1 cannot, 
will not, believe have deceived me: to you I 
still fondly trust; in you I place the most im* 
plicit confidence; and will with eager impa* 
tience await the return of my messenger, 
under tlie transporting hope that your answer 
will assure me you are os ignorant as myself 
of any reason for what has passed; and, 
when once assured of this, I shall then be 
sufficiently master of myself to demand and to 
^ve an explanation to Mr. Montague. 

** Do not, I entreat, interpret ravings I 
could neither regulate, nor even attempt to 
rewrite, as intended to offend you: no insult, 
no injury 1 could meet, could roi.se me to an 
action, or prompt me to a hint 1 thought 
would offend you, while indulging the belief I 
still cherish, and that your own words alone 
can destroy, that you-are the same unaltered 
beloved being I quitted witli such fond hopes, 
such tender confidence, but a few hours since, 
and that no power will withhold ^ou from con* 
veying that assurance to your still unalterably 
devoted 

» O. A. Seolky." 

** Frid(^ ntomin^.'* 
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Her late resentment quickly yielded fo 
heart-rending anguish on perusing this letter, 
that so forcibly—*so mournfully—convinced 
Sidney of her power over Sedlcy’s heart, 
when the prospect of losing her could so far 
overpower his fortitude and his pride as to 
render him nearly insensible to every thing 
but the loss of her affection. Her first and 
most ardent wish was to write, and assure him 
that, however impossible might be their union 
under existing circumstances, no time could 
rob him of her confidence and esteem. 

A little reflection convinced her not only 
of the impracticability, but of the impropriety, 
of such a step; she had promised to her uncle 
not to hold any correspondence with Sedley 
without his knowledge ; and, even if she had not 
done so, could she so fa{ justify and authorize 
Mr. Sedley s insinuatioi> as to convince his son 
that be had not unjustly accused her, and that 
she was equally willing with liimself to brave 
his authority ? 

“ No, no,” cried she, weeping, “ let me not 
wilfully encounter any farther misery. I hai^, 
indeed, suffered ; yet let'me not lose the only 
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consolation 1 feel, in knowing I have not 
deserved it. To what insult, what torture, 
has not poor Sedley exposed himself by his 
intended disobedience! That he could have 
meant to act in defiance of his father's autho> 
rity, I could not have believed; but, perhaps, 
if 1 knew all, I might 6nd there were reasons 
to excuse, if not to justify, such an intention; 
for, that Mr. Scdlcy is not, cannot be, a good 
fatlier, he has too fully proved.” 

On again reading the letter, and more ma¬ 
turely; weighing its contents, she was sur¬ 
prised to observe how utterly ignorant he 
appeared of any reason for Mr. Montague's 
letter. Surely he might reasonably conclude 
that a di8<;overy of his designs could alone 
have produced it. “ Yet, perhaps," thought 
she, he does not yet know they have been 
discovered: if so, what toiture he must have 
endured ! But he will soon know all, and 
then he must acquit me, let my uncle act 
what part he Avill; for by his authority he 
kpows I must be guided.’* 

• This reflection awakening a recollection of 
her uncle's desire tliat she should attend him 
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in his study, slie startefl at the length of time 

she had suffered to elapse without obeying his. 

commands; and then also recollecting that 

he had seen the letter, and would insist on 

% 

reading it, she felt the cruellest sensations of 
confusion at the idea of being obliged to give 
such a letter for his perusal; but no alterna¬ 
tive remained. In her father’s place he stood; 
as her father he had, on all occasions that re¬ 
quired liis interference^ acted; and, however 
violently in the late affair, he had treated her 
precisely as be would a daughter of his own; 
and to the same degree of duty which she 
would have considered due to her father she 
now thought, him indisputably entitled; en¬ 
deavouring therefore to subdue her emotion, 
she went to the study. 

Charles,* who was sitting with his father, 
rose on her entrance; apd, uncertain whether 
or not she would>lesire his presence, hesitated 
for a moment, to be convinced what were her 
wishes. 

On seeing him about to quit the rooiq, 
Sidney, who anxiously desired the support 



whiph she knew his presence and kindness 
would afford her, laid her hand on his arm, 
saying, in a low voice, “ Oh, don’t leave 
tne!” 

“ I will not,” replied he, hastily; “ give 
the letter to niy father, and trust to me.” 

Sidney did as he desired, and, withbut 
speaking, gave the letter to Mr. Montague. 

*VDo not look so terrified, so unhappy, 
Sidney,” cried Charles, on perceiving his fa¬ 
ther’s attention occupied in reading the letter: 
** whatever takes place, rest assured of nny 
support; you deserve it, and shall receive it 
to the fullest extent” 

Sidney could only thank hin^ by pressing 
his hand: she could not speak, and sat 
down in silence to await her uncle s pleasure. 

Mr. Montague, having read the better, put 
it into his son’s hand,^ saying, with a smile of 
ipeffable contempt, “ Perfeedy accomplished 
as Major Sedley is in all the arts of dissimu¬ 
lation and falsehood, he will not find me the 
dupe of his protestations, lior longer have it 
ir liis power to deceive an innocent girl, on 
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whose inexperience he has so basely imposed; 
but, af^r reading such a letter, she must view* 
him with the contempt he deserves.” 

Charles, equally surprised with Sidn^ at 
hearing tliis speech, scarcely waited for its 
conclusion to cast his cye^over Sedley’s letter; 
and, the moment he had read it, said, with 
some vehemence, ** 1 do not, sir, entertain 
the same opinion of tliis letter that you do: 
that Sedley did intend to propose for Sidney, 
in defiance of his father's wishes, or perhaps 
without consulting him, as his estate is en¬ 
tailed, 1 cannot doubt; his conduct in that 
instance I cannot defend; but I am convinced 
that he never meant to entangle Sidney in 
any clandestine engagement, without the know 
ledge of her friends: he could not, he dared 
not have formed such a plan.” 

Am I to conclude from this, sir,** cried 
Mr. Montague, \rith a fierceness that oven- 
powered Sidney with terror,. ** that ‘Major 
Sedley’s assertion of your knowledge of this 
affair, which I took for a decided falsehood, 
is true?—Did you, sir,~-could you, have au** 
thorized such conduct ?” • 
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** Whatever part I have acted, sir,” replied 
Charles, with a countenance glowing with 
indescribable 'emotion at being addressed by 
his father in a style he had never before used 
to him, “ 1 am not afraid to avow it/’ 

** Avow it instantly then, sir,” returned Mr. 
Montague, trembling with passion, “ and con¬ 
vince me I have also been deceived in my son!” 

To tills stem and abrupt demand Charles 
was going to reply in a manner very unsuit¬ 
able to the respect he owed his father, and 
which, the moment his present indignation 
had subsided, he would have very sincerely 
regretted; but Sidney, clasping her hands in 
an agony of grief, exclaimed, “ Oh, Charles, 
for my sake,—for your own,—restrain your¬ 
self! You know not what proposals Major 
Sedley made me; you were ignorant of every 
thing, except that he had declared his senti¬ 
ments ; and why unnecessarily irritate my uncle 
by leading him to suppose you did ?” 

Chu’les, too angry to make any effort to 
appease his father, yet sufficiently recalled to 
recollectaon to forbear saying any thing de¬ 
signedly to offend him, rq)lied to her, in a 
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voice choked by passidn, “ Has any part of 

$ 

my conduct ever given my father reason to 
suspect that I could act such a part ?*’ 

On seeing his son so violently enraged, and 
convinced, from his own words, and from 
Sidney*s declaration, that of any thing more 
than Sedley’s attachment he was perfectly ig* 
norant, Mr. Montague did not choose to enter 
any farther on the subject; but, addressing 
Sidney, said, You can now no longer enter* 
tain a doubt of Major Sedley’s duplicity, as 
he still persists in affecting ignorance of his fa* 
ther’s sentiments; and endeavours, by so mean 
an artifice, to lead you on still to keep up a 
correspondeilce with him. Hb usual fore* 
sight has, however, forsaken him, in sending 
his letter so publicly ; but, as he has thought 
proper to declare hb belief that you are per¬ 
fectly ignorant pf the one 1 wrote to him 
yesterday, and might, urfless cmivinced by 
yourself of the contrary, pen»ist in liis im* 
pertinent applications, I desire you will write 
him such a letter as will at once put an end tp 
this most improper affair.” • 

“ Perhaps, sir,” said Sidney, in a lowyoic^ 
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** he is still ignorant of his father’s letto' to 
you: he may hot yet have received one to ap¬ 
prize him of it.’* 

“ If he has not,” replied Mr. Montague, 
contemptuously, it can only be because he 
does not choose to open it; but, whether he 
does or does not tliink proper to read his 
father’s letters, is a matter of perfect indif- 
fetence to me, and do you do as I de- 
Bire.” 

Sidney took the pen her uncle put into her 
band, but in vain attempted to obey him: 
no language could she command to convince 
Sedlcy she had not intentionally joined in 
insulting and suspecting him, witliout, at the 
same time, offending her uncle. 

Charles having, i» some degree r^ovei'ed his 
temper, exclaimed, • haughtily, “ I think it 
incumbent on me, sir, to tell you, that a 
foolish frolic, in which I engaged, unavoidably 
led me to the knowledge of Sedley’s attach¬ 
ment to Sidney ; though of the nature of his 
^ttei^ons, or that he had made her any 
direct proposals, 1 v/ym perfectly ignorant, till, 
tfaif ^rning, when 1 was informed of it by 
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herself ; and, I must re^at, that 1 cannot be- 
lieve Major Sedley had any intenUon of acdng 
dishonourably in any other M ay than that I 
have already stated/’ 

I am sorry,” cried Mr. Montague coldly, 
and offended by his manner, “ that I cannot 
view his conduct in the same light ; and I at 
least am not inclined so lightly to pass over 
an insult offered to my family, however you 
may feel disposed.” 

Charles, was inwardly enraged at a speech 
which he thought conveyed an insinuation 
of his being deficient in proper pride emd 
spirit, and replied, in a tone bordering on 
indignation, You, sir, are not the person who 
should make me such a reproach, after having 
betrayed me into giving. my word to be en¬ 
tirely governed by yotfr wishes, before I 
could be aware,of your motives: you have 
now released me from ray promise^ and* 1 
consider myself as no longer bound to ob* 
serve it.” 

He was leaving the room, when Mr. Mon¬ 
tague, awakened to a sense of the imprudence 
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of thus rousing his passions into a flame 
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which he had found so muchdifBculty to allay on 
the preceding evening, and regretting that he 
had irritiated the feelings of a son who sin¬ 
cerely loved him, however anger might for 
the moment obscure his filial respect, followed, 
and, detaining him, mildly said, “ It is not 
acting the part of a friend, Charles, much 
less that of a son, to embitter a parent’s 
feelings, when peculiarly tender from recent 
and undeserved insult; or perversely to take 
offence which you know could not be intended.’* 

** I have always Mished to act tlie part 
of a dutiful son, to you, sir,” cried Charles, 
with an emotion he could not conquer: ** why 
then should you so cruelly mortify me by the 
insinuation that I could suffer any member of 
the family to be insulted with impunity, from 
want of spirit to resent it ?” 

“ How can you torture any thing 1 have 
said intQ such a meaning ?” cried Mr. Mon¬ 
tague, warmly : had I not been but too wel^ 
convinced of the contrary, should I have taken 
such care to put it out of your power to make 
ah improper exertion of that spirit? If I 
have Imintentionally wounded your feelings, 
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my dearest boy, allow* for mine, and forgive 
me; and let us at once conclude an af&ir 
that can only be treated as it deserves by being 
past over in silent contempt/’ 

This speech soothing Charles’s anger, he 
apologized to his father fur his improper 
warmth. They returned together to the table 
at which Sidney was sitting, who, overpowered 
with terror at tlie prospect of a quarrel between 
them, of which she must consider herself as 
the cause, could neither attempt to form a 
letter, or even distinctly to think. 

Mr. Montague, perceiving what little pro!> 
gress she had yet made towards obeying his 
commands, - and fearing that her agitation 
would prevent her doing it in a proper man* 
ncr, said, “ 1 will myself write such ato 
answer as* it is proper jTor the^ gentleman to 
receive/' 

In a few moments Mr. Montagu^ ceased 
writing, and, putting the paper in Sidney’s 
hand, said, very haughtily, “As Major Sedley 
has thought proper to insinuate his belief of 
my acting .with the same duplicity he has 
liimsblf practised, do you, Sidney, copy out 
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these lines, and convince him you are not so 
ignorant of his conduct as he pretends to 
think.” 

Sidney took the paper in silence, and cast 
her eyes over the following lines■ 

“ Tor Major Srcley. 

“Sir, 

“ To your letter of this morning I do not 
consider myself called upon to give any other 
answer than simply to assure you that my opi¬ 
nion of your conduct perfectly coincides with 
that of my uncle, whose letter of yesterday he 
shewed me, previous to his sending it. 

“ To address me again on *this subject 
will be superfluous, as any future letter I 
shall return unopened. 

“ 1 am, Si^, &c. &c. 

“ Sidney-Anne Montague.” 

" * VWf 

“ Friday Noon” 

Shocked at the idea of being compelled to 
return such an ansM'er to the letter she had 
i^dved, Sidney in vain attempted to obey; 
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and at lengdi, with great ablation, said, May 
1 not, sir, be equally decided, though more 
gentle ? Is it necessary to use quite so much' 
harshness V* 

** Is it your wish. Madam,” cried Mr. Moi> 
tague, angrily, “ to allow Major Sedley to 
believe that you are unwilling to acquiesce 
ill his father s wishes; that you are as devoid 
o( pride and propriety as he insolently 
intimates; and even ready to meet his son 
on any terms ?” 

Confounded by this stern repixiof, Sidney 
did not venture to make any reply: when 
Charles, looking over the paper, mildly said, 
This answer may appear harsh to you, Sid¬ 
ney, but it is only jn'oper; any thing less de¬ 
cided might induce Sedley to form hopes, and 
to act in a manner of which 1 need not point 
out tlic unavoidable cdhscquences that must 
follow.” 

Terrified by a liintwhich she knew was given 
for tlie express purpose of convincing her of 
the necessity and propriety of instant obe¬ 
dience, Sidney made a violent effort to con¬ 
trol .her feelings; and, ts^king a sheet of paper, 
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she exerted all her self-command, and, with 
exactness, copied out the words her uncle 
bad written, and gave them into his hand. 
Mr. Montague, satisfied, said, with more kind* 
ness, “ Pold and direct this letter, Sidney, and 
your part of a most disagreeable transaction 
will then be properly performed.” 

Sidney took the paper, and did as she was 
desired; when Mr. Montague, addressing his 
son, said, ‘*To permit Captain Elmore to 
continue his visits here, would be impos¬ 
sible : so much as he is in Major's Sedley's 
confidence, and so well known to be his inti¬ 
mate and bosom friend, it would be an im¬ 
propriety nearly as great as pepnitting his 
own: you will, therefore, my dear fellow, 
write him a note to that effect. Word it as you 
please, but dwell as little as possible on the 
subject; and make ttie prohibition absolute. 
I would do it myself; but, as you have always 
expressed such regard for Elmore, he might 
consider it more in the light of friendship, 
coming from you ; and, as he has not, ostensi¬ 
bly at least, taken any part in this affair, and has 
always behaved to you with kindness and at- 
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tention, I should be sorry to do any thing 
unnecessarily offensive to him/ 

I will, sir,” replied Charles; “it is quite 
proper that it should be done/^ 

lie wrote tire following note to Elmore, 
which he put into Sidney’s hand when he had 
written it:— 


“ For Captain Elmore. 

“ My dear Elmore, 

“To a man of your nice sense of htmour 
it is almost unnecessary to hint a wish, that, 
after what has passed, and of which you must 
be informed by Major Sedley, you will, 
for the present, discontinue your visits ai 
Belle Vue. So much his second self as 
you are, there would be a manifest im¬ 
propriety jn your coming, which I need not 
point out; but, in even? other place, and on 
every other occasion, 1 shall ever feel most 
happy to meet and treat you as a friend. 

t 

“ Tout’s, most sincerely, 

“ Charles W. Montague/ 

H 5 . * 


« BeUe Vue,'* 
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If my uncle approves it, Charles/’ said 
Sidney, in a low voice, I am satisfied.” 

Mr. Montague saying it met his perfect 
approbation, Charles sealed both letters, and, 
calling his servant, told him to take them 
to C ; then, returning to the room, said to 
his father, “ You will not now, I hope, sir, feel 
any farther displeasure to either Sidney or my¬ 
self for conduct into which I undesignedly led 
her. It is superfluous to say how, as the 
aflair is entirely over: she has acted in a 
manner that does her the highest honour, 
and deserves your warmest approbation and 
esteem ; and both, I am convinced, she will 
meet. For myself, I am sincerely sorry 
for the past; and, could I recall 'it, I would ; 
but 1 have made, and will make, every atone¬ 
ment in my power.” 

“ You may, perhaps, Itave been giddy,” 
cried Mr. Montague, affectionately, “ ihougli 

4 

how 1 shall not inquire. Cut you have in this 
instance, as on every otlicr occasion acted with 
that mniable candour which moi*e than redeems 
a, venial fault. May Heaven confirm your 
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excellent disposition, and render it a lasting 
source of happiness to yourself 1” 

Then, tenderly embracing Sidney, he added, 
Towai'ds you, iny dearest girl, 1 do not retain 
any displeasure ; you have made every proper 
atonement for the rashness into which you 
were unguardedly betrayed ; and rest assured, 
Sidney, into whatever harsliness I may have 
been urged by an insult such as 1 could 
not have believed it possible any man could 
have designed me, I have, throughout this affair, 
acted for you as 1 would for -either of my 
own daughters, or as your poor father, had he 
been alive, would have done. To have tempo¬ 
rized a moment could not have been considered 
in any other light than tliat of my having' 
approved the designs ascribed to you; reco¬ 
ver your spirits, then, my dear girl, and banish 
entirely from your mind an occurrence un¬ 
worthy of a plq^ie there.” 

To Mr. Montague’s kindness Sidaey could 
make no reply: it affected her more than hie 
severity; and her long-smothered emotions burst 
forth in tears; when Charles hastily exclaimed, 
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** Leave Sidney to me, sir; I have a happy fa¬ 
culty of raising people’s spirits when they are 
depressed.” 

Mr. Montague left the room without speak¬ 
ing; and Charles, with delicacy and pru¬ 
dence, endeavoured to calm her agitation, and 
divert her attention. He at length succeeded 
in restoring her to composure; when, with 
great though melancholy sweetness, she 
thanked him for his kindness, and his gene¬ 
rous defence ofSedley. 

“ 1 acted towards him,’’cried he, eagerly, “ as 
1 wish to do to every man, unless when thrown 
off my guard by passion; and as, I believe, 
most justly. Could I, witliout degrading both 
you and myself, in any degree alleviate the dis¬ 
appointment and grief which I know he will feel, 
I would, to gratify you, do so; but, my dear 
Sidney, with the understanding you possess, it 
would be needless to point out tiie flagrant 
impropriety of such an attempt; and though I 
do unfeignedly believe, and will ever, if called 
on, publicly, declare, that 1 acquit Major Sedley 
of any intentional disrespect to you; yet, so 
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lively is the resentment, not to say rage, 1 fed 
at his father*s insolent letter, that 1 could not 
trust myself, if we met by chance, for 
not speaking of it in terms which he could 
not in common decency avoid resenting; and 
this, for my own sake, as well as your's^ 1 
should not wish; as 1 have no desire, to 
entangle him or myself in a quarrel, Elmore, 
horn similar reasons, I should as little like to 
meet; as I know his regard to the whole Sedley 
family is such, that he would think himself called 
on to defend their conduct, if publicly ar¬ 
raigned, however in his own heart he might 
disapprove it. I do not make this representa¬ 
tion to terrify you, but merely to reconcile you 
to the part-you have just acted, which I know 
you felt most painful; and to convince you 
that it was absolutely necessary. Rest assured, 
that when you can a little recover from 
your present feelings, you will sincerely re¬ 
joice in conduct that not only reflects’the 
greatest credit on'your sense and gentleness, but 
which has saved you from the misery you would 
have experienced, had you, by refusing to yield 
to my father's advice, compelled qie, in de- 
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fence of my own honour, and that of my fa¬ 
mily,' to resent an in^ilt, which you have 
effected with more propriety. Let these consi¬ 
derations, rny dear Sidney, sooth your uneasi¬ 
ness ; and believe me 1 tell you truth in saying, 
that, ^vhen Sedley recovers from the first 
trans[X)i'ts of anger and disappointment, he 
will more truly admire yotir present conduct 
than any other you could have practised, and 
will do every justice to the motives that 
impelled it. However his passions have 
obscured his natural good sense and just 
principles of honour, the moment he returns 
to the proper use of his senses he will regret 
the part he has acted, and feel how su^ierior 
to lus has been your conduct; and, to set your 
mind at ease, as at least, as I can, I pro¬ 
mise most solemnly to avoid every chance of 
meeting him, and to decline every opportunity 
tliat might occur of engaging ,in any alterca¬ 
tion with citlier him or Elmore. 

Appeased by his kindness, and consoled by 
his arguments, to the truth of which she 
could not remain insensible, Sidney was at 
length enabled to ’speak with calmness; when 



again, and more tenderly, thanking him, she 
declared her resolution of making every exer> 
tion to recover her spirits, and thus evince a 
true sense of gratitude for his and her uncle’s 
kindness. Charles, delighted at her promise, 
then suffei*ed her to leave him, convinced 
that, till the first fervour of her feelings had 
a little subsided, to attempt offering any far¬ 
ther consolation, or afiect any sort of gaiety, 
for the purpose of conquering her dejection, 
would be useless and unfeeling cruelty. 

At dinner, Sidney joined the family as usual; 
and, though no efibrt could enable her wholly 
to disguise the. Iieavy melancholy that .op¬ 
pressed her, she was apparently calm and 
tranquil. • 

In the evening Charles put into her hand 
the following note from Captain Elmore :— 

“ To Charles Montague, Esq. 

Dear ^r, 

“ You did me but justice in tliinking, tliat, 
after all that has passed, a hint to discontinue 
my visits would be indeed unnecessary. For 
the kindness and hospitali^ I have expe^ 
rienced at *your house, accept my beet thanks; 



though an'acquaintance so ended, I shall not 
pretend to disguise, that I very sincerely la¬ 
ment the having ever formed. 

** Your’s &c. 

Henry Elmore.” 

«c-. 

Friday Evening'* « 

** P. S. I was not at home when your mes¬ 
senger arrived.” 

The resentment this note indicated strongly 
impressed Sidney with the conviction of what 
Sedley’s feelings must be when his friend 
felt iiimself justified in so openly avowing his 
displeasure; but she was surprised that, after 
80 long knowing the Montague family, a hope 
could have been formed of their acqui- 
escing in such a plan,- till she recollected her 
own situation, and considered that, as the 
Sedley astate was entailed, they might not 
have believed the Montagues would have been 
so very scrupulous with respect to one, 
whose fortune was so disagreeably circum* 
stanced. . 
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This did not indeed argae the nicety of 
principle, or the delicacy of pride which 
Sedley had, on every occasion, evinced : she 
could only suppose, with Charles, that passion 
had obscured his judgment ; and, though he 
had severely suffered for this dereliction, she 
could not feel much sorrow for the misery in 
which his own conduct had involved him. 
For Captain Elmore’s resentment, she. gene* 
rottsly made allowance, in consideration of the 
attachment he felt for Major Sedley; and, 
though convinced he would now take every 
pains in his power to weaken her influence over 
the mind of his friend, and banish her, if pos¬ 
sible, from .his remembrance, such was her 
tenderness, that she felt gratified in the con¬ 
viction of his having a friend on whose affec¬ 
tion he cotild so implicidy rely, for she could 
not resent injustice that merely sprang from 
entlmsiasdc regard. 

Charles, she perceived by his manner, was 
offended by Captain Elmore’s note; but, as 
he again renewed his promise of avoiding both 
gentlemen, seemed proudly determined to 
evince the coolest indifference, she was re- 



tieved from the uneasiness winch the obseiva- 
tion had at first excited. 

This evening passed, as the preceding 
one, silently, and unsociably ; but, as' Mrs. 
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Montague had mentioned to Miss Watkins 
and Fanny tlic present state of Sidney’s af¬ 
fairs, and requested they would neither take 
any notice of her, nor make any remark on 
Sedley*s absence, she was spared from sneers 
and insinuations she could so ill have endured. 
She, however, felt relieved, when permitted 
to retire to her room, where again reading 
Sedley’s letter, and, recollecting the harsli reply 
she had been compelled to send him, resent* 
ment to his father, pride and fortitude, alike 
yielded to sorrow and to nature, and* she 
wept incessantly during the remainder of the 
night. 

She was completely separated from the only 
human being who had ever commanded her 
affections ; from one who had won all the 
tenderaess of which her soft and feeling heart 
was susceptible ; and tins was aggravated by 
the recollection that lie would accuse her of 
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harshness and cruelty in the reply she had 
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given to a letter which so painiully demons 
strate the distressing conflict in Sedley’s mind. 
His was not the language of romance, but 
the bitterness of disordered and overwrought 
feelings. 

This reflection insensibly gave rise to an> 
other: would he so readily believe that she 
had, from her own inclination, answered 
him ? Would he not naturally conclude 
that she had been compelled by her friends 
to act such a part And would be, under such 
a conviction, -tamely acquiesce in a sentence 
which he could not be perfectly satisfied was the 
result of her own deliberate choice ? Yet, what 
purpose woujd ajiy farther application answer ? 
She had promised not to give any reply 
to his letters ; and even, if she had not done 
so, a regard to her own dignity would compel 
her silence. 

are fof ever separated,” cried she^ in 
an agony of sorrow ; ** and that he should frel 
useless torture cannot mitigate mine; oh! no; 
to hear that he is happy is all that can noir 
afford me consolation!” 
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Thus oppressed by sorrow, tiius racked by 
restless impatience to hear how Sedley had 
borne her letter, what part he would act, or 
what would next ensue, sleep and rest were 
equal strangers, and she passed a night of 
feverish anxiety and hopeless regret. 
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CHAP. VI. 


With a feeling of dejection, such as she had 
never before experienced, did Sidney rise in 
the morning, after a day of such cruel emotion. 
Ashamed at observing the excessive paleness of 
her countenance, and the heavy languor of 
her eyes, whicii must so palpably betray 
feelings that she ardently desired to confine 
to her own breast, she compelled herself to 
make an effort to disguise them : for she was 
aware that the malicious sneers, wiiich would 
be eagerly .thrown out would only augment her 
wretchedness, and enforce the necessity of 
locking up mor&closely her own thoughts. 

On observing her look so ill, Mr. Monta< 
gue was evidently displeased, and Charles 
was grieved; though neither took more than 
passing notice of her: nor did Mrs. Montague 
or Anna, though Miss Watkins and Fanny 
could not forbear exchanging glances of cold 
unfeeling contempt. 
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Eager to escape observation, yet dreading 
to confine herself to her own room, from an 
apprehension of seriously ofiTending her uncle 
by conduct that would have been so galling to 
his pride, the moment breakfast was over 
Sidney retired to the adjacent room, and, 
taking out her draw ing materials, endeavoured 
to devise some employment that would engage 
her attention, and enable her to escape the 
effort of keeping up any conversation. Though 
every attempt to confine her thoughts to her 
drawing was ineffectual,* yet, as she was 
allowed to sit quiet and unmolested, it 
answered the purpose she infended. 

Towards the middle of the day Colons 
Coote and Mr. French were announced, 
and shewn into the room. Sidney’s sensa¬ 
tions almost rose to suffocation from a re- 
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membrance of how different had been her 
% 

hopes *and prospects the time they had last 
met,, though only two days had elapsed 
since that period. After returning their 
salutation by a bow*, she again bent her head 
over her drawing, and appeared too intently 
engaged to attend to the passing conversa¬ 
tion.’ 
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Mr. Montague and’Charles came into the 
room immediately after the two officers; 
Tvlien Mr. French, addres>ing himself to 
the former, said he had been charged with 
an apology from Elmore, for himself and 
Sedley, for omitting to pay a farewell visit at 
Belle Vue previous to their leaving the 
country; but Major Scdlcy had been called 
away so suddenly by business of importance, 
that they had scarcely time to make tlie ne¬ 
cessary preparations for tlicir journey. 

Mr. Montague, perceiving this message had 
been sent by Captain Elmore for the purpose 
of deceiving Mr. I’rench and Colonel Coote, 
and obviating any suspicions they might form 
from his and Major Sedlcy’s omitting to visit 
at Beile Vuc as usual, and concluding it pro¬ 
bable that neither wouM return to C — 
while his family remained in the countiy, 
felt his displeasure to both so far abated, that 
he with great politeness accepted the apology, 
equally anxious to obviate any sort of curiosity 
or surmise. 

I feel wry apprehensive,” cried ^ Colonel 
Coote, ** tliat some seriously-distressing oc- 
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currence has taken place in Sedley*s &mily; 
for, though he obtained leave of absence some 
days ago, to pay a visit to General Sedley, 
it could not be for that purpose he left the 
country so suddenly; and Elmore gave me to 
understand, when he came this morning to 
request permission to accompany him, that he 
had received intelligence of a very unpleasant 
nature, and entreated I would not reiuse to 
allow his attendance on his friend at a time 
he so peculiarly required his care: and'this, 
indeed, 1 could not do, as there is no attention 
Sedley can receive he does not deserve; and 
it would have been cruel, under such circum¬ 
stances, to have denied him the consolation 
of such a friend as Elmore/’ 

“ What he can have heard,” said Mr, 
French, “ I cannot- conjecture; but, in my 
life, I never saw a man so changed as he was 
this miorning when 1 shook hands with him 
as he was stepping into die carriage witli 
EUmorc. Yesterday, on casually hearing 
that he had not gone to bed the pre¬ 
ceding pight, I was going to see him, and 
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inquire what had occurred to distress him, 
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when the man told ipe his master's positive 
orders to him were, not to admit any person to 
his room but Captain Elmore ; and he passed 
the digy perfectly alone till Elmore’s return 
in the evening. The servant added that he 
had received several letters; and 1 suspect 
some of them must have been from his father, 
or his uncle, to announce intelligence peculiarly - 
painful to his feelings.” 

“ I am extremely sorry to hear it!” ex¬ 
claimed Charles, with ready presence of mind, 
thoug^i excessively provoked at having such 
conversa^on pass in Sidney^s presence; and 
not venturing to approach, from a dread of 
French’s observation; but lie was at the mo¬ 
ment too much occupied by his own volubility 
to watch how hisVnformation < was received, 
and from having no suspicion of the real cause 
of Sedley's uneasiness. Charles added, ** Sedley 
m^, perhaps, have been too easily tdarmed; 
and I hope has not, any real cause for being 
so seriously concerned.” 

1 most sincerely hope so,” replied Colonel 
Coote, “ as every man who knows Sedlhy 
must feel interested in hU welfare; but 
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though the peculiar warmth of his heart, and 
perhaps the romantic keenness of his feel” 
ings, must render him more sensible to mis¬ 
fortune than the generality of people would be, 
yet I fear no trifling occurrence, or causeless 
alarm, could have so seriously affected him; 
between him, however, and Elmore there is 
no reserve, and 1 felt pleasure in being in any 
degree enabled to miUgate his sufferings by 
permitting the absence of his friend without 
waiting for the usual forms.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Montague, feeling themselves 
called on to speak, expressed their sorrow at 
hearing this intelligence; Mrs. Montague 
with all that easy good breeding that must 
have convinced any person, unacquainted with 
the circumstances, that she was equally igno> 
rant and uninterested on the subject. 

Charles, from similar motives of prudence, 
and with a warmer sympathy in Sedley’s 
feelings than he thought proper to betray, 
followed their example. Perceiving Sidney’s 
agitation was ^so violent that she had all but 
fainted, and observing that French, having 
exhaust^ all the circumstances that he knew, 
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now felt some curiosity to see how she had re^ 
ceived it, he walked carelessly over to the table 
at which she was sitting, and, pretending to 
look over some ornaments for screens, said, in 
a low voice, too low to be heard by any other 
person, “ Endeavour to recover yourself, 
Sidney; French is on the watch;” then 
added, aloud, “ Why don’t you come here, 
Anna, and assist Sidney to put on’ this gold 
paper? She cannot do it by herself.*' 

This call Anna understood, and coming over 
she stood completely before Sidney, talking 
with great rapidity, about the screens that 
were lying on the table; while Charles, joining 
Mr. Frenchf so adroitly engaged his atten¬ 
tion, tliat he soon forgot either to think of 
Major Sedley or to watch Sidney. 

Mr. Montague exerting himself to converse 


on political sul^ects, which the news of the 
day rendered peculiarly interesting, no farther 
allusion was made to a subject, to which he 


could scarcely listen without betraying his im¬ 


patience ; though pleased at observing, by Color 


nel Coote’s manner, as well as by Mr. French’s, 
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that no suspicion was eptertained of the occur¬ 
rence which had driven Sedley from C-. 

When sufficient time had elapsed to avoid 
the appearance of her being prompted by 
any peculiar motive, Mrs. Montague, carelessly 
addressing Anna, said, “ Neither you nor 
Sidney have been out walking this morning, 
my dear; the day appeai-s uncommonly fine, 
and, as you both dislike the carriage, had you 
not better go out now, and take a stroll 
Sidney having busied herself for a few 
moments in arranging her papers, to obtain 
sufficient fortitude for the effort, wished the 
two gentlemen good morning, and retired, 
accompanied by Anna. ^ 

On reaching Sidney's room, Anna, after a 
few fruitless efforts at conversation, had the 
good nature to leave her to herself,'to indulge, 
without restraint, the bitter tears which the 
recital of Sedley’s sufferings Had drawn forth. 
How profound must have been his love! How 
acute his feelings, when so totally unable to 
command sufficient fortitude even to attempt 
that disguise, which his pride, she thought, 
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wdtild have proifipted him to assume, wbal> 
ever internal anguish be endured! Yet die 
effort had been wholly beyond him; and, for 
several hours after receiving her uncle’s letter, 
it was evident that he had passed his time in a 
state of agitation aiid distraction so great, 
that by no eye but Elmore’s could he endure 
to be observed. How many miserable hours 
had thus elapsed without even the consolation 
of pouring his sorrows into the bosom of a 
friend so anxious to sooth them, as from 
Mr. French she learned it had not been till 
late on the preceding evening that Captain 
Elmore had returned from the place whither 
he had been detached on tiie morning Mr. 
Sedley’s letter had been received at Belle 
Vue. “ Oh, surely,” thought Sidney, “ he 
has severely expiated the misconduct whkh 
lus father has, taken such cruel pains to pu¬ 
nish !” , - 

Her sorrow, thus violently awakened, thus 
severely augmented, by a description of suffer¬ 
ings which those who related had no view in 
detailing, nor could even guess klieir ciri^n, 
she vainly sought to check, till nature at lef^^ 
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funk under the continuance of such etnotion, 
and she becanne calm because wholly exhausted. 

A short time before dinner Anna came 
into the room with a message from Charles, 
requesting she would make an effort to re- 
cover her spirits and come down stairs, as 
he perceived his father was much displeased 
at her absenting herself from the drawing* 
room, and promising that he would take every 
pains to assist her through the evening by 
screening her from observation. 

Grateful for his kindness and attention, 
Sidney determined to make the exertion he re* 
quired, and accompanied Anna to the draw* 
ing-room. On observing her faded bloom and 
altered countenance, Mr. Montague looked 
exeedingly offended, but uttered no remarks 
on the sul:yect. Charles and Anna mutually 
exerting themselves, she was spared from at¬ 
tempts Jo assume cheerfulness, which she could 
not by any effort have forced. Whatever 
anxiety Miss Watkins and Fanny felt to ex¬ 
press their contempt and derision of her 
feelings, neither ventured a single. comment; 
well aware, from Charles's conduct and man* 
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ner, that he would have retorted in a waj 
which they did not wish to provoke; 

During several succeeding days, Sidney’s 
spirits continued in the same state of hope¬ 
less dejection; and, insensible to every effi}rt 
which Charles, and, at his desire, and prompted 
by her own good nature, Anna also, made to 
enliven or entertain her, she spent every 
interval of solitude afforded her in tears; tiU, 
from this indulgence of unavailing sorrow, she 
was roused, by observing that her uncle was 
every day becoming more visibly and seriously 
displeased with her; that even the servants 
assiduously watched her ,* and that Miss Wat¬ 
kins and Fanny could no longer resist the op¬ 
portunity of throwing out the most contemp¬ 
tuous sarcasms against her. 

Her fortitude at length awakened by these 
reflections, the folly and impropriety of her 
conduct forcibly struck her. By no erpyrf no 
misconduct of her own, had she incurred the 
misery she endured; and, however severe, it 
was common, unavoidable, and irremediable. 
Was it, then, consistent with rdigion, or 
with common sense, thus obstinately’to re- 
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lign herself a prey to hopeless grief? Would 
it recall the past > would it influence the fu¬ 
ture?—No; it was directly contrary to her 
duty, repugnant to propriety, and incompatible 
with the dignity which her birth, her edu¬ 
cation, and her rank in society, demanded; 
and she determined to make a vigorous 
struggle, and, if possible, to attain that tran¬ 
quillity, that resignation to the behests of 
Providence, which she felt herself so indispen¬ 
sably bound to acquire. Resolutely, there¬ 
fore, she denied herself the melancholy conso¬ 
lation, in which she had hitherto indulged, of 
reading Sedley’s letter, and bedewing hb 
picture with her tears. To bandsh his re¬ 
membrance wholly from her thoughts was 
impossible; but she endeavoured to avoid 
fixing it there in colours so vividly painful as 
to corrode the very springs of existence; and 
tried to acquire a reasonable composure by 
voluntarily becoming a party in the various 
excursions which Charles was continually 
eeefriving. The gratitude she felt for hb 
ftikl Anna’s kindness not a little assisted 
her o^ endeavours, as the very wish of 
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proving it roused hef to exertions slie could 
not otherwise have made. She insensibly 
acquired a species of tranquillity, that, how'ever 
remote from happiness, was at least more 
consistent with her sense of duty and pro- 
prie^, than the violent and unrestrained 
effervescence of sorrow to which she had at 
first yielded herself; and the effort soon 
restored her to all Mr. Montague's kindness 
and affection. 

Of Sedley, or from him, of which she had 
for some time entertained a vague expectation, 
she never heard. Colonel Coote and Mr. 
French visited as usual at Belle Vue; but 
wlielher from having discovered the cause of 

his leaving C-, or from beginning to 

suspect it, she could not determine, his 
name they never mentioned, nor was a single 
inquiry made^ respecting him. The obser¬ 
vation that Colonel Coote delicately, 'and 
Mr. French with vigilant curiosity, watched 
her looks and manner, still farther prompted 
her to exertions so ncoessary to her peace, 
and so indis[)ensabl^ due to the j^ous and 
insulted feelings of her family. The cohvic- 
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tion, that though resentpient might have some 
place in Sedley's feelings, and would perhaps 
guide his present conduct, yet she experienced 
a sort of consolation in the hope that' he 
would, when a little recovered from the first 
shock, acquit her of intentional unkindness, 
and remember her at least with esteem. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Mr. Montague receiving letters from his 
law agent, urging tiie imperative necessity of his 
and Sidney's immediate presence in town, to 
have letters of guardiansliip taken out, and 
to commence proceedings for the recovery 
of her property, which young Hamilton’s 
being now of age would enable them to 
make, he gave orders for immediate prepara¬ 
tions for removing tltilhcr. Guided equally by 
a wish of superintending the law-suit, and a 
de.sire to leave the country before Major 
Sedley should again ^ return to C ■ , he 
determined tliough contrary to his usual 
custom, to pass his Christmas in Dublip. 

This arrangement was not perfectly satis¬ 
factory to Mrs. Montague, who did not like 
going to town till the commencement of the 
fashionable winter; but, as opposition*was 
useless, the day decided to begin 'tho journey 
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was about a month subsequent to Sedley’s 
departure. 

The morning previous to that fixed on, 
Sidney, who had not seen Mrs. Enesy during 
this period, accompanied Charles to Mount 
Enesy, to pay her a farewell visit. They 
mutually agreed to assign business as the 
cause of her late inattention ; which the 
well-known lawsuit she was engaged '>i\ and 
about which she was going to town, inight 
render a feasible excuse; at least it would 
preclude inquiries that slie neither wished to 
hear nor answer. 

This apology Mrs. Enesy received with the 
utmost kindness, treating Sidney* with even 
more than her former affection; and though 
the alteration in her looks and manner was too 
obvious to escape hei; observation, she made 
not a single comment on the subject, but 
conversed wholly on indifferent topics; and, 
though Mrs. Enesy expressed her regret at 
the loss of her society, she said she felt 
pleasure at the prospect which her going to 
Dublin afforded of being equally productive 
of amusement and advantage. 
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Sidney was surprised at Mrs. Enesy’s ex¬ 
pressing no sort of displeasure at her appa* 
rent neglect, and highly gratified, not <^!y in 
finding her friendship undiminished, but by lier 
pro{X]sing to enter into a regular correspon¬ 
dence. AVliether she did or did not suspect 
what had passed, was a matter of comparative 
indifference; for that it had occurred gave her 
too deep, too settled, a depression of spirits, to 
permit her to view any trivial addition of 
uneasiness as a subject of more than momen¬ 
tary concern. 

It was arranged that Charles, Sidney, and 
Anna, should travel together in Mrs. Monta- 
gue^s barouche; and the rest of the family 
in the travelling coach; as Charles committed 
the care of bringing up his curricle and horses 
to his servant, that ho might be at liberty to 
attend the ladies. 

Sidney felt an undefinable relief in ^olTting 
a spot where she had endured so much misery; 
earnestly hoping, that, before she again re* 
turned, she should be better able than she 
had yet been to tranquillize her spirits; her 
last employment before she quitted he^r room 
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being to offer up a fervent prayer to Heaven 
for resignation to her fate. 

Eager and impatient in all Ijis movements, 
the moment breakfast was over Charles hur¬ 
ried Sidney and Anna into the carriage, 
declaring, that if they waited for the re¬ 
mainder of the party, they would be detained 
half the day, as Fanny was always so intolerably 
slow in her preparations for a journey, and 
had so many frivolous things to arrange of 
which no other person would think. 

** P/ay, my dear Ciiarles,” cried Anna, 
laughing, “ what speed sliall we make by 
setting out before them, when we are all to 
dine and sleep at the same inn together?” 

“ Not^ great deal, to be sure,’* replied he; 
but it may hasten Fanny, and will at least 
enable us to escape .her tormentirlg caprices 
and contradictory orders.” 

AsM}a, delighted at the prospect of spending 
a winter in Dublin, without the restraint 
of a governess, and hoping, through Charles’s 
interference, to accomplish her long-desired 
wish of being introduced into public, and 
thus, in some measure, becoming her own 
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.mistress, gave way to }lie most extravagant spi¬ 
rits; and Charles, who seldom required much ' 
incitement to exhilarate his, readily joined in 
her mirth, which, though it could avail little 
towards alleviating Sidneys deep-rooted sor¬ 
row, yet it amused, without oppressing her, 
as they suffered her to preserve the silence 
she preferred. 

They liad not travelled .far, w hen Charles, 
growing extremely weary of conhneinent and 
of that inactivity, he of all other things 
peculiarly disliked, got out of*the carriage, 
and found the desired employment in driving, 
which he did with a velocity that the coach¬ 
man vainly endeavoured to restrain, and that 
attracted the observation of the passengers, 
till, tlie traces of one of the leading horses 
giving >vay, he was obliged to stop, to have it 
repaired. 

A man, who was walking after the ce^age, 
hastened forward to assist the servants to put 
the traces in order; and, while thus employed, 
said to Charles, with an arch smile, ** 1 hope 
your honour is not bent on running away with 



either of these handsome young ladies, that 
you seem in such desperate haste.” 

You have just guessed the fact, my ho¬ 
nest fellow,” erred Charles, “ and I don’t 
intend to check tire reins again till I get to Port 
Patrick. Scotland, you know, is a famous 
place for tying a hard knot without much 
ceremony.^’ 

** If your honour never pulls reins till you 
get to Port Patrick,” replied the man, drily, 
“ I fear you will be likely to have old Nick for 
your pilot.” 

“ Perhaps you have travelled the road be¬ 
fore, my good fellow,” exclaimed Charles, 
“ ^ince you seem to know the wa^ so well.” 

** No, sir,” replied the man, coolly, “ we 
poor folks are content to leave that snug berth 
forthequality; and I bplieve theylindHan easier 
matter to get there tlian to get back.” 

“«^ank you for your information,” cried 
Charles, gaily; then, giving him some money 
to recompense him Ibr his trouble, added, 

Take this, and drink tny health and safe 
amv^ at the destined port.” 
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** With all my heart, and welcome, sir,'* 
said the man, bowing ; ** but, if 1 may make 
' so free as to advise your honour, I would re> 
commend it to you to try some pleasanter 

4 

voyage.” 

What!” exclaimed Charles, laughing, 
an Irishman, and not like the port of ma>' 
trimony !” 

Oh, no, by your leave, sir, I meant no 
such thing,” said the man, bowing, “ I only 
meant the old gentleman's quarters. Those I, 
would be sorry to see you bent on beating up; 
for, upon my soul, sir,” added he, earnestly, 
** you don’t seem cut out for them.” 

“ Not qiate, I hope,” cried Charles; “ nor 
do I intend to make the experiment/* 

Then, fcishing the horses, he renewed his 
speed, an^ arrived w ithout farther delay at the 
inn; where tl)ey were not joined for several 
hours by the remainder of the family^ to 
Charles's infinite annoyance; for, after travel¬ 
ling with a degree of rapidity that set the horses 

in a foam, he could hnd no other amuse* 
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ment, at the end of his journey, than strolling 
through the rooms of the inn, and 'reading the 
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<^riou8 efforts at wit with which the panes of 
glass and chitnney'picces abounded. 

The remainder of the evening passed off 
heavily : as Fanny was in excessive ill hu¬ 
mour at not meeting the same accommoda¬ 
tions at an humble inn^ in a country village, 
to which she was accustomed at her father’s 
house, and relieved her own uneasiness by 
expaticating on her feelings to those who 
were conipelled to listen to her querulous and 
wearisome complaints. 

The next morning, while Sidney was dress¬ 
ing, Anna came into her room with a face full 
of meaning, and said, ** I have learned a piece 
of intelligence, Sidney, which I •thought you 
would like to hear, and which 1 have hurried 
in to tell you.*’ 

“ What can it be,*’ cried Sidney, involun¬ 
tarily sighing, “ that can now give me plea- 

“ It will not give you any pleasure,” said 
Anna, “ farther than by giving you some in- 
fornmtion of Sedley, about whom you were so 
(Tesirous to hear, and by convincing you how 
much the late transactions have affected him.” 
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Sidney, too anxious to reply, remained 
silent; and Anna continued: ** When Thom> 
' son came in tliis morning to dress Fanny, by 
way of amusing her, she was ^ving' her all 
the news she had been enabled to pick up 
among the inn people ; and, among the rest, 
told her one of the chamber-maids had in- 
formed her that a Major Sedley, from C—, 
accompanied by another gentleman, had come 
to this inn about a month ago : that the Major 
had been so ill tliey had been obliged to as¬ 
sist him from the carnage ; and he had been 
two days confined to his bed before he was 
able to continue his journey : that the other 
gentleman, who was of course Elmore, had 
never left him a moment during his stay, and 
had seemed very impadent to get away, 
though Major Sedley had wished to remain 
some time longer; but she believed, he had 
been more in grief than ill health, as had 
appeared very well able to travel the morning 
they went off. Thomson, 1 see, suspects some¬ 
thing of what has passed, and gave several in¬ 
direct hints.of her curiosity, which Fanny did. 
not choose to understand, and seemed an- 
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noyed hy the whole story, telling her very 
peevishly not to tease her any more with such 
nonsense ; from all which I conclude she was 
feaiful of my gratifying your vanity by men¬ 
tioning the circumstance.” 

“ My vanity,” said Sidney, unable to re¬ 
strain her tears, ** can never be gratified by 
hearing of poor Sedley’s sufferings.” 

“ Oh, no,” cried Anna, eagerly, ** I did not 
mean any thing so unfeeling or ill-natured ; 
1 only mentioned the circumstance, to convince 
you how truly he loved you; and, you know, 
if you both remain constant, you may yet be 
married; stranger things happen every day. 
You will be your own mistress when your for¬ 
tune is recovered, as I hope it soon wOI be: 
and, when old Sedley moves off to anodier 
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world, as I dare say he will soon, you and 
Sedley may, if you please, many ; and it 
wario give you this bit of consolation that I 
was so eager to tell you what I had heard.” 

The good nature that prompted the com¬ 
munication forbade Sidn^ to resent the 
levity that aocompanied it; and, though it 
had at first a very opposite effect irbm what 
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A^na intended, by cruelly depressing her spi> 
rits with the renewed sorrow which tlie account 
of Sedley’s grief occasioned, yet, when the 
first agony of her feelings subsided, she invo¬ 
luntarily dwelt on the hope Anna had awaken¬ 
ed. For if she recovered her fortune, the 
embarrassed state of which, she concluded, 
was Mr. Sedley’s real objection to the union, 
though a desire to punish his son had induced 
him to convey his disapprobation in such 
gross terms, he might then be induced to 
make such an apology to Mr. Montague as 
would atone for the past. 

The extiavagance of Mr. Montague’s pride, 
however, rendered this rather an illusive 
hope than a mtional and well-founded ex¬ 
pectation : tliough generously and tenderly 
alive to JVIajor Sedley’s jirescnt sufferings, 
and ardently desirous that he might so far 
recover his spifits as to enjoy happiness, she 
could not wish him to forget her, nor could 
she resolve to banish the hopcw'hich Anna had 
thus suggested, tliat they might yet be united 
with the consent of tlieir mutual friends ; aAd' 
tliis hope tended more to tranquillize her 



spirits, and to whisper peace to her heart, 
than all the pious fortitude she had so assi¬ 
duously laboured to attain. 

Immediately after breakfast the whole 
party again set forward on their journey, and 
arrived at past six o’clock at Mr. Montague’s 
house in Merrion-square. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


For a few days after their arrival in town 
the Montagues lived entirely alone, occupied 
in arranging the domestic economy of their 
house, and pKparing it for the reception of 
the few friends who were in town at so early a 
period of the season ; and where, as at Belle 
Vue, they kept up a constant intercourse with 
every family to whom they were known. 

Among thp first of those who came to visit 
them on their arrival w'as Mrs. Talbot, a lady 
with whom Mrs. Montague had long been 
intimate, and one of tjie most fashionable 
of her acquaintance. 

This lady expressed the pleasure she felt at 
seeing Mrs. Montague and Fanny, in terms of 
elaborate politeness, though not very particular 
in her attention to either Miss Watkins- or 
Anna, and taking no other notice of Sidney than 
merely returning the curtsey of introduction. 
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There was a fashionable ease, almost border¬ 
ing on assurance, in her manners; und, what¬ 
ever point she wished to carry, no motives of 
delicacy she seemed to consider of sufficient 
weight to withhold her ; she was, however, ex¬ 
tremely high in the estimation of the fashion¬ 
able world, and gave the most splendid and 
numerous parties of any woman of her rank 
and fortune. 

Previous to her taking leave she men¬ 
tioned to Mrs. Montague that her brother, 
Sir Townly Beauchamp, had at length re¬ 
turned from England, where he had almost 
constantly resided, and was now determined to 
settle on his estate in Ireland. She added, that 
he had a great desire to be known to the 
Montague family; and she hoped for tlie 
pleasure of introducing him at a party she 
would soon hy to form for their entertainment 
Soipw fashionables however were yet in town, 
that she feared they would find it rather dull; 
and concluded b^ saying she must have their 
promise to keep tliemselves disengaged for the 
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^mliest evening which she might be enabled 
to fix. 
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This invitation Mrs! Montague readily ac- 
ceptcd, and politely thanked Mrs. Talbot for 
taking so much trouble for their amusement; 
agreeing with her that they must try to make 
parties among their few friends in town till after 
Christinasj as Mr. Montague had been 
obliged to leave tlie country so early on 
business. 

Mrs. Talbot said she was delighted that 
any occurrence had hastened the arrival of 
such dear friends, and then took her leave. 

In the course of the ensuing day cards ar> 
rived from Mrs. Talbot to the family in ge- 
neiul, and to Miss Watkins, Sidney, and 
Charlps, in |>articular; rhxing her party for 
the middle of the following week. 

As the Miss Montagues had been written 
on the card Anna asked Charles if he thought 
her mother would permit her to go ; for that 
if she had no objection to doing so, Mrs. 
Talbot had certainly included her in the invi¬ 
tation. 

I Why should you suppose she would have* 
any objection replied Charles : “have you 
not always accompanied my mother to ^very 
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par^, since you were emancipated from the 
school-room ?” 

Oh yes,” said Anna, eagerly, “ because j'ou 
have always interfered, and insisted on my being 
brought out; but that, you know, was in tlie 
country ; and Fanny says 1 can’t go out in 
town, until after I am presented.” 

“Fanny is certainly well versed in fashionable 
-knowledge,” exclaimed Charles; ’* but, neither 
has Sidney been presented, and as you will 
both, 1 suppose, make your appearance at the 
first drawing-room, I cannot see what objection 
my mother could have to taking you to so 
small a party as Mrs. Talbot will be able to 
muster at this season of the year!” 

“ My mamma did not tell me she had any 
such intention,” cried Anna, “ nor (jo I believe 
she will allow me to go to Mrs. TalboFs; 
but perhaps, if you ask her, she would agree 
to both; and you know I should not like to 
make such a proposal myself.” 

“ Well, well,** said Cliarles, laughing, “ I 
oviU try my interest for the latter ; but to the 
Castle you shall go at ail evcnts,1f only as a 
teiw(^ for your present ingenuity.** 
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Anna thanked him for his invariaUe kind¬ 
ness, and said he could not wonder she 
should dislike to spend her winter evenings 
shut up with Miss Watkins, who was fifty 
times more disagreeable than any of her gp- 
vernesses had been. 

“ If my aunt will not permit 3^00 to go, 
Anna,” said Sidney, I will stay at home; 
for to my going there the same objection 
must be made. But, in my present circum¬ 
stances, and, till it is finally settled whether 1 
am to have any fortune, 1 have no desire to 
make my appearance at court.’* 

“ Sidney^” cried Charles, without appear¬ 
ing to understand why she was so indifferent 
to making her deh^t in public, “'you must per¬ 
mit me tOk say that you are not acting wisely in 
suffering your spirits to be so mud) depressed 
about that confounded lawsuit. I tell you we 
will put the whole artillery of tlie law in force 
against the Hamiltons, and I trust that ftuth 
and justice will be a match for fraud and 
chicanery: so at the Castle I amdetermirttifl 
you shall 'make your immediate appearance 
preparatory to your bursting fortl) ia full 
• K 2 
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splendour on the astonished beaux and belles 
of Dublin, the admiration of the one, and tiie 
envy of the other. Now set both your little 
hearts at rest, and put all your charms in the 
best array, to make your first onset at Mrs. 
TalbofS; where you may rest assured of meet¬ 
ing every sprig of fashion that can be collected 
in this deserted town, and unpropitious sea¬ 
son.” 

For the hint, thus delicately conveyed, to 
endeavour to recover her spirits Sidney felt 
grateful, though perfectly indifferent to all 
the pleasures that could be offered to her ; 
while Anna, transported at the success of 
her efforts to engage Charles as her cham¬ 
pion in a cause in which she did not dare to 
avow her wishes except to himself a^d Sidney, 
ffianked him with such rapture as provoked 
his laughter, though it confirmed his determi¬ 
nation of procuring the accomplishment of 
what she so ardently desired. 

The ^trance of Mr. Montague put an end 
^•the conversation. He told Sidney that she 
must pn tile following day accom^y him to 
the Court of Chancery, to go through the ne- 
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cessary form of choosing him as her guardian, 
preparatory to his commencing the lawsuit 
against tlie Hamiltons, and for which purpose 
every necessary arrangement was already 
made : adding, that Counsellor Ingram, of 
whose abilities he had the highest opinion, 
had, after a mature consideration of all the 
papers and documents laid before him, given 
it as his decided opinion that her title to the 
property was undoubted, and that her rights 
must be very speedily ascertained and re¬ 
stored, as young Hamilton was of age. 

Information so encouramns to her feel- 
ings, and to her still cherished hopes of an 
union witii the beloved object of her atfections, 
Sidney heard with undisguised pleasure; thank¬ 
ing her uncle for his kindness, and his care 
of her interests, in terms so affectionate, and 
with such warmth of manner, as extremely 
to gratify him.* Then, recollecting her near re-, 
lationship to the Hamiltons, she asked him if 
he had any objection to her payii^ a visit to 
her aunt Hamilton, with whom she had occa¬ 
sionally corresponded since her father's deatbf 
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■ and who had always, not only expressed much 
sorrow at the unfortunate though unavoidable 
opposition of interests existing between her 
and her son, but, a hope that they would not 
influence her to decline an intimacy whenever 
circumstances put it into her power ; for, 
though unable to induce lier son to yield up 
his claims to a property which he considered 
so just, that need not deprive her of the 
society of a beloved neice. 

** If it is your own wish,'* replied Mr. 
Montague, “ 1 have not the least objection, 
though, for myself, I must absolutely decline 
any intimacy with a family whom 1 disliked, 
even previous to their unjust claims to a pro* 
perty which they knew' was never intended for 
them. One caution, however, I must give 
you, w-hich is, totally to avoid, any con¬ 
versation on business, as it might lead to 
consequences of which you are little aware : 
and, if Mrs. Hamilton expresses any displea¬ 
sure at your silence, ascribe it to my positive 
desire that you do not interfere. Your actions, 
am not ignorant, are invalid; but from an 
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unguarded conversation she might gather in- 
fonnation tliat would be useful to their frau* 
dulent intentions.” 

Of this injunction Sidney promised a strict 
observance; and though, from the uatural 
integrity and candour of her own disposition, 
she was inclined to hope that he spoke with 
prejudice of Mrs. Hamilton, yet perfectly 

sensifde of the kiiid motives that prq;mpted 
his udvicc, she detennined not to put her 
own judgment in competition with that of a 
man so well acquainted with the world, and 
to whose authority she had already yielded 
implicit, though unwilling, obedience, in as 
affair to which property, or any pecuniary 
coniderations, were indeed, but of little conH 
parauve importance. 

The iieact morning she accompanied Mr. 
Montague to the Courts, and was there inUo- 
duced to Couhsellor Ingram. He appeared 
turned of forty ; gcntleman>like, though rather 
formal in his air and address ; and with a some¬ 
thing disagreeably precise and consequential in 
his manners. > 



He was a man of large fortune and good 
f^ly, and extremely intimate with Mr. Mon< 
tague, to whom he made many apologies for 
80 constantly declining his invitations since 
his coming to town, assuring him that business 
of consequence had occupied every moment of 
his time. To Sidney, be addressed himself 
with studied politeness, and congratulated her 
on the pleasing aspect of her affairs, declaring 
that no attention or vigilance on his part 
should be spared to restore her to the posses¬ 
sion of her estate. 

Though gratified by his assurances of suc¬ 
cess, Sidney could scarcely repress an invo¬ 
luntary feeling of dislike which his affected 
manners excited; but, forcing herself to 
thank him, and to express her reliance on his 
attention to her interests, she accompanied him 
and Mr. Montague into the Court of Chan¬ 
cery. 

Here her business was in a few moments 
completed; and Mr. Montague then telling her, 
that, if she wished to pay a visit to Mrs. Ha- 
Hnilton, she might now do so, as he would 



return in Mr. Ingram’s carriage, she ordered . 
the coachman to drive to Rudand-squue, 
where Mrs. Hamilton resided. 

On sending in her name she was admitted, 
and for the first time within her remonbrance 
saw Mrs. Hamilton and her two daughters : 
both her sons, she said, were from home. 

Mrs. Hamilton was civil, and endeavoured 
to be affectionate ; but there was a chilling 
formality, joined to a studied flattery, almost 
bordering on servility, in her manner, that 
extremely disgusted Sidney, and impressed 
her with an instant conviction of how little 
Mr. Montague had been guided by prejudice 
in the contempt and dislike he had so 
declared he felt for her. 

The Miss Hamiltons were at once coldly 
repulsive .and fashionably indifferent; they 
addressed Sidney by tlie formal name of 
Miss Montagde; and they evidently disdained 
to consider her dispute with their brother as 
deserving of their notice. 

After some general and common-place 
conversation, Mrs. Hamilton asked Sidney 
how long she had been in town. • 
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She replied, a week. 

“ A week!” cried Mrs. Hamilton, either 
surprised, or affecting to be so: “ is it possible 
thy dear Sidney could be a week in town, 
without coming to see me ?” 

“ My time has been so much occupied,” re¬ 
plied Sidney, colouring at the recollection that 
she had totally forgotten there were sucii 
people in existence, “ that 1 could not till 
this day spare a single hour, or I should have 
been happy to have waited on you sooner.” 

“ Ah,” cried Mrs. Hamilton, “ tliat reminds 
me of what 1 wish I could forget, the un¬ 
fortunate dispute subsisting between you and 
Fortescue. But now, my dear Sidney, let me 
as a common friend observe, that I think you 
very wrong in rejecting, or rather indeed, I 
suppose in allowing Air. Montagu^ to reject, 
Fortescuc’s offer of compromising the affeir, 
by giving you such a sum of money as he 
could afford, on your relinquishing all farther 
claims to the property: for 1 assure you, 
and I have the best authority for saying so, 
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he* is ihc right heir; and Mr. Forbes had 
not the slightest power to bequeatli it. For- 



tescue, poor fellow! would have been delighted 
to have inade a proper provision for you, cm 
your giving up a lawsuit, which, dieugh ex¬ 
pensive to him for tlie present, he must ulti¬ 
mately succeed in gaining/’ 

“ That, ma’am,” cried Sidney, forcii^ a 
smile, though offended both by Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton’s speecli, and mention of the subject, is 
a point 1 am not adequate to determine.” 

It is, 1 may say, almost determined al¬ 
ready,” replied Mrs. Hamilton ; “ I assure 
you, Fortescue has had the very hrst opinions 
in his favour. I do not wonder that you 
should reluctantly yield a claim which your 
fatlier, poor man! took such pains to convince 
you was Just, and which your uncle per¬ 
sists in enforcing; but your own excellent un¬ 
derstanding, my dear Sidney, must now render 
you a very corapetenf judge, as I am con¬ 
vinced your good heart and principles will a 
very impartial one, of how vain it is to contend 
against the opinions of the best lawyers, par¬ 
ticularly as Foitescue is the natural, as well 

as lawful, heir of his uncle Forbes. How muck 
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better, theh, for you to accept Fortescue’s pro- 
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posal, who would think it cruel to deprive ^ou 
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of a property you have bc«n taught, though I 
must say foolisljly, to consider as your own, 
without making a competent provision for you. 
He has too good a heart to act so ungenerously, 
unless irritated by useless opposition; and 
then I cannot answer for him.’* 

Sidney, equally offended and disgusted at 
the mixture of art, flattery, and threat, con¬ 
veyed in this speech, coldly replied, “ This is 
a subject on which 1 must beg leave to de¬ 
cline speaking; 1 am no Judge of it, and will 
not interfere with my uncle, who, as my 
guardian, will act as he pleases, as I should 
ever wish to live on friendly terms widi my 
motlier*s family, and with sucH very near 
relations, I must persist in uniformly avoiding 
this topic.’* 

Mrs. Hamilton, widi an instant change of 
count^iance, asked, “ if Mr. Montague had 
taken out letters of guardianship ?” 

To this inquiry Sidney hesitated to reply, 
recollectiDg her uncle’s positive injunction to 
avoid the smallest conversation on the sub¬ 
ject oC her lawsuit; but aware^ that Mrs. 



Hamilton must in a few da^s hear the cii^ 
cumstance, and disliking to refuse answering 
K simple question, she coldly replied he had 
done so that morning. 

Mrs. Hamilton was silent for a few mo* 
ments, as if hesitating what part to act; and 
Sidney, indignant at her conduct, was 
rising to take leave; when her aunt again as¬ 
suming the constrained kindness she had 
manifested on her entrance, entreated her fair 
ther stay, assuring her that, let affairs take 
what turn they would between her and For* 
tescue, she should ever feel pleasure in her vi¬ 
sits ; and that, if her advice had any weight, he 
would consent to submit the property in dis¬ 
pute to the Arbitration of lawyers : but young 
men choose to think and act for themselves ; 
and he was not much disposed to yield up the 
privileges of his sex. 

Sidney, thougli surprised at this assertion 
after the preceding conversation^ made no 
further reply ; and Mrs. Hamilton found 
it necessary to iutruduce mure general sub¬ 
jects, on., which her daughters', who haf*. 
bitlierto remained silent, condescended to 
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converse, though in a style of fashionable 
and seliish arrogance, intended to impress 
Sidney with a belief of their infinite supe> 
riority. 

Wearied by the whole party, Sidney did not 
prolong her visit beyond the moment she 
could prevail on Mrs. Hamilton to sufler her 
to depart, who would not permit her to leave 
till she had first promised to become a fre¬ 
quent and friendly visitor; though, as she did 
not choose to visit any of tlie Montague family, 
who, she lamented, had always treated her 
extremely ill, she must limit her own 
attentions to sending in her tickets at the 
door; but, under such circumstances, her 
dear Sidney would w'ave ceremony. 

On the first opportunity that occurred, Mr. 
Montague desired from Sidney a. particular 
relation of Mrs. Hamilton’s conduct during 
her visit ; which she gave, though without 
confessing her own sentiments. 

** Mrs. Hamilton,” said Mr. Montague, 
smiling contemptuously, ^Should recollect Lord 
«Lyttleton's adage, * A cunning woman is a 
knavish fool.’ She thinks herself very clever, 
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and that, because she has the inclination, she 
will also have the power to deceive. If 1 can¬ 
not compel her son to act justly, I shall not 
leave you to depend on his bounty, which, if he 
thought you required it, would never have been 
offered ; and the very mode she has taken to 
convince you of his kindness and generosity 
is precisely what convinces me of their fraudu¬ 
lent intentions, and his doubts of the success of 
their plans. He would, perhaps, rather give up 
a few thousands at once, tlian run the risk of 
in obtaining the surrender of a property he 
hopes to secure as liis own, from your inabi¬ 
lity to wrest itfrom him; but he and his mother 
will find themselves mistaken. Had I any hesi¬ 
tation in my own mind of the Justice of your 
cause, 1 might, for your sake, consent to 
such an jirbitration as would best serve you; 
but, as that is not the c'asc, I never will; and 
Charles also solemnly protests, that, if I should 
not survive to sec it settled, he will carry on 
the suit to the last, and cooipel justice, how¬ 
ever tardy. Let not this declaration distress 
you, my dear Sidney,’* continued he, observing* 


» 
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tears swell into her eyes ; “ I hope and trust; 
that 1 shall long survive your restoration to 
your just and rightful property^ nor shall I 
injure myself by serving you. Your fortune 
is sufhciently good to answer the expenses of 
regaining it, and afterwards to leave you nobly 
provided for; as, even should each party be 
obliged to bear their own expenses, the accu¬ 
mulation of the rents of a clear five hundred a 
year will amply reimburse y’ou.” 

Sidney, with sincere gratitude, thanked Mr. 
Montague for such warm, and parental kind¬ 
ness. She then asked if he had any objection 
to her keeping the promise which Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton had extorted, of visiting her frequently,* 
adding, that if he d^sapprovec^ of her so 
doing, she should not have much merit in 
refracting it, as, though she thojught tliere 
could be no impropriety in the intercoure, 
it was by no means agreeable. * , 

“Howhappy it makes me, my dear girl,’’ 
said Mr. Montague affectionately, “ to find 
your conduct on every occasion .so perfectly con- 
'sistent with the good sense u’hich 1 have ever 
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considered you to pQ^s, and the convic> 
tion of which makes me rather wish you to 
continue on civil, though distant, terms with 
the llamiltons. Confiding in your prudence, 

I would, for the sake of appearances, prefer 
your going there, although I well know their 
motive is to glean, through you, a knowledge 
of th(j measures which we intend to pursue, 
tliat tliey may have the earliest information, 
and best means of defeating them. But I ^ill 
take care to foil them, as to your lawyers 
alone will I speak ; for, whatever confidence 
I feel in your discretion, I should be ex¬ 
tremely sorry to consider you as a fit com¬ 
petitor for Mrs. Hamilton in the arts of 
deception and dissimulation.’’ 

The zealous and benevolent tenderness, of 
Mr. Montague’s behajidour on this occa¬ 
sion, wholly obliterated from Sidney’s mind 
a sort of inclination to resent his injurious su¬ 
spicions of Sedley, and the extreme harsh¬ 
ness with which he had compelled her to act 
towards him. A candid review of that transac¬ 
tion taught her to allow for the irritation of his * 



feelings, and she could not help ackiiowledging 
that, if he demanded the obedience of a 
daughter, he fully deserved it, by shewing 
her a |mrent*s care and affection, obscured 
alone by tliosc errors to which a parent would 
have been equally liable. 
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CHAP. IX, 

In pursuance of Charles’s promise to Anna, 
he not only asked his inotlier to take her to 
Mrs. Talbot's, but at die same time declared 
his wish, as if entirely from himself, that she 
should be that winter presented at the castle, 
and introduced into the fashionable world. 

Mrs. Montague, however unwilling to dis¬ 
oblige her son, would not give a decided 
answer to his request without first consulting 
her eldest daugliter. 

Fanny had hoped, through Anna’s means, 
to prevent, Sidney making her appearance in 
public that winter, as she dreaded the idea of 
introducing to tlie world, under such favour¬ 
able auspices, a rival who bad proTed so for¬ 
midable, by winning the affections of the only 
man she had ever felt u very decided, wish to 
attract. This disappointment of her vanity, 
with the cohviction it unwillingly forced on 
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her mind that Sedl^ considered Sidneys 
merit to be not only far greater than hers, but 
even a full counterpoise for her decided advan¬ 
tages of fortune, still rankled deeply in her 
breast; and though pride had induced her to 
conceal this feeling under an appearance of 
derision for lovc-sick folly, she was now 
immeasurably provoked with Charles for his 
interference. Nor was envy of Sidney her 
only motive for vexation at this proposal: 
Anna, she was conscious, was her superior in 
personal beauty ; and she by no means relished 
the idea of a second competitor for public at¬ 
tention in her owm family, and on a spot which 
she had concluded w'ould ultimately settle her 
own future rank in the world. At Belle Vue 
shewas comparatively indifferent; and, though 
ill nature and a tyrannical dispt>sition had 
prompted her to induce her mother to deny 
Anna the gratiiicadon of visiting among her 
fii^ds till <%arles^s urgency overpowered her 
opposition, she had merely acquiesced from 
not thinking a single person who inhabited 
the country W'orthy of aspiring to her hand ; 
and, therefore, to Anna’s charms they might, 
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if they pleased, bow captive. Estimating 
herself fw beyond the degree of conse¬ 
quence to which even her birth and for¬ 
tune entitled her, she had rejected with 
disdain all the offers which had been made 
since her first appearance in public; but 
the galling lesson which Sedley had hrst 
taught her, that every person did not value 
her by the same standard, led her seriously 
to consider the danger she ran of overva¬ 
luing her advantages, and thus suffering 
herself to be despised by those she had ever 
regarded as so far her inferiors ; and she had 
come to town with a decided resolution of thafr 
winter regainmg her lost ground, and using 
the opportunities she had hitherto slighted of 
establishing.hcrself in the world. What, then, 
was her indignation at a proposal, that not 
only included th6 public appearance of Sidney, 
that hated rival, the state of whose fortune 
she hoped would have precluded such a 
step, but that of a sister also, so well known 
to be many years younger than herself; and 
this too before she began to develop her plans ? 
Witli vehemence she therefore declared her 
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utter disapprobation of Anna’s being presented 
till she was of age, saying that no person ever 
thought of such a proceeding witli a second 
daughter; and that slie had concluded that 
Sidney and Anna would have remained at 
home, under the care of her aunt Watkins, ^1 
they could with tolerable propriety make their 
appearance in public. 

On finding her eldest daughter so decidedly 
averse to the proposal, Mrs. Montague gave, 
though unwillingly, an absolute refusal to her 
son’s request. Charles, excessively piqued 
at finding Fanny’s influence superior to his 
own with his mother, instantly applied to his 
father, entreating him to state his opinion on 
the subject. 

This Mr. Montague did in yery explicit 
terms. Prudence, he said, must enforce 
Sidney’s pq^lic appearance, to convince the 
world that-:4ber family entertained no doubt of 
her being able to support that rank in 
society to which she was so justly entitled. 
With respect to Anna, as she was but a few 
months younger than Sidney, it was his wish 
th$^ should presented together ; tliat such a 
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restraint he never couM permit on Miss 
Watkins’s time, nor was the proposal a proper 
one to make to her; and that, as Anna’s go* 
verness had so long left her, it would be absurd 
to think of engaging another, and equally 
improper to permit her to reside in town with¬ 
out some person’s care, unless publicly appear¬ 
ing under her motlier’s protection, and in her 
society. He must request that no farther oppo¬ 
sition should be given to a step which he not 
only considered as proper, but which he had 
concluded Mrs. Afontague intended to take 
when she had suffered Anna to remain without 
a governess, during the summer, at Belle Vue. 

Fanny's anger and disappointment, at hear¬ 
ing her father’s opinion so decidedly contradic¬ 
tory to her ^wishes and her schemes, were un¬ 
bounded ; but to submit she was compelled, 
as Mrs. Montdgue never, in ^ny instance, 
opposed the avowed wishes of her husband; 
and as she could not, without betraying her 
views, have entered into a contest in which 
she might not have ultimately proved victo¬ 
rious, when'totolly unsupported. For Miss 
Watkins, was deeply offended at the proposal 
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which Fanny, without even consulting • her, 
had made in her name, and forgetting tiie 
prudence that had so long restrained her, on 
iinding herself seconded by Mr. Montague 
and Charles, she openly declared her opinion 
in favour of tlie propriety of Sidney and Anna 
being presented together, at the ensuing draw¬ 
ing-room. Fanny's ill humour at her defeat 
was violent, but useless; and it was finally 
determined that the girls should forthwith 
prepare for their debitt. 

This arrangement, so delightful to Anna, but 
so uninteresting to Sidney, exposed them, 
both, to Fanny's unrestrained malevolence, 
and to Mrs. Montague's severe,'though silent, 
displeasure; and though to neither Mr. Mon¬ 
tague nor Charles she evinced any disapproba¬ 
tion, she treated them with extreme harsh¬ 
ness. For Fanny persuaded her that Sid¬ 
ney was the person whose artful manage¬ 
ment of Charles had induced bis active in¬ 
terference ; and she again excited the suspicion 
of her wish to enthral his affections, as she was 
disappointed in her hopes of all union with 
Seeley : This idea, the comparative tran- 
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quiUity which the 8 ^retly‘ 4 Dduiged hope of 
being yet united to Sedley had produced in Sid> 
ney's mind, rendered to her prejudiced iina^na- 
tioD but too probable, and she again relapsed 
into all her former cold reserve; nor was she 
even so politely guarded in her manner as for¬ 
merly, from the increased dislike, anger, and 
jealousy, this renewed suspicion produced. 

The observation of this change in Mrs. 
Montague gave Sidney very great uneasiness, 
as she had begun to feel that grateful affection 
which her late kindness had been so well cal¬ 
culated to inspire. Imputing it to the influence 
of Fanny’s dissatisfaction at the late arrange¬ 
ment, she eifdeavoured to allay her displea¬ 
sure by respectful attention, and thus es¬ 
caped the mortification she would have en¬ 
dured bad she been able fo read all the motives 
tliat guided Mrs. Montague’s conduct. 

Aima was well prepared to meet her mo¬ 
ther’s displeasure, which she regarded as a 
matter of very little importance, considering 
the accomplishment of her favourite plan as an 
ample compoisation; and, though her .dread of 
oflending cither Charles or her father rendered 
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her rather circum^)ect in her conduct, it could 
not produce any change in her feelings, which 
had long taught her to view her mother in any 
otlier light than that of an impartial parent. 

Anxious to atone to his mother for tlie 
uneasiness which he had felt himself ohii^ed 
to give her, Charles employed all his en¬ 
dearing arts to restore her to good humour; 
and, though vexed i)y her behaviour to Sid¬ 
ney and Anna, it did not lessen the desire 
of regaining his wonted place in her confi¬ 
dence, thougli he thought it prudent to pass 
over tlie subject in total silence. On this, 
as on every occasion in which they had come 
in decided collision with each other, Mrs. 
Montague's afteclion for Charles prevailed 
over the ascendancy of Fanny; and she could 
not long refrain from him lavishing on him lier 
usual tenderness; hut no effort of hers could 
induce Fanny to forgive the part he hud acted; 
and though a dread of his sarcasms, which she 
had found so galling, restraine<l her from encoun¬ 
tering them, she behaved to him with cold 
and repulsive rudeness, which he received and 
returned Vitli contemptuous indiffeixincc. 
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Ill consequence of the above decision 
Sidney and Anna accompanied Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague to Mrs. Talbot s. As tliey were ascend¬ 
ing the stairS) Charles, drawing a hand of 
each under his arm, jocosely exclaimed, As 
neither of you have yet made your public 
entrde at the castle, you cannot expect to 
know or to be known by, perhaps, a single in¬ 
dividual of this party; nor will Fanny, I 
suspect, be very likely to forward your intro¬ 
duction to any of her acquaintance; I must, 
therefore, take you under my special protection, 
as you will meet a very different reception, 
hanging on the arm of the well-known heir of 
Belle V ue, tw tliat you would receive if left to 
saunter by yourselves round Mrs. Talbot’s 
splendid rooms.” 

Really, Charles,” «ried Anna, laughing, 

“ you have a tolerable share of vanity: I did 
not suspect that the Dublin air was so infec¬ 
tious, or tliat you knew .so well how to rate 
your own claims to public attention.” 

“ I hope,” exclaimed he, “ you don’t su-. 
spect tliat 1 am such a blockhead or a novice 
as not to be very capable of estimating the 
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value I ought to place on attentions of which 
I so well understand the motive. Believe me, 
my dear, the unmarried heir of a good estate, 
though ugly, old, stupid, foolish, or even 
vicious, is not an object to be passed unnoticed 
by calculating young ladies, or managing ma¬ 
trons. You, however, can know nothing of 
all this: my mother,” added he, proudly, 
could not teach what she never learnt; 
and, therefore, her daughters must trust to 
their own merits and advantages for success.” 

Anna made no reply, as they were at the 
entrance of the reception-room. The Mon¬ 
tagues were received by Mrs. Talbot with the 
same profusion of complimentary adulation that 
she had bestowed on the day of her morning 
visit; and Sidney and Anna had instant con¬ 
viction, from the change in her mknners to 
both, that young ladies hanging on the arm 
“ of the licir of Belle Vue” were not to be 
passed by with total inattention, ns she was 
pointedly polite to each; though Charles 
received her compliments with a degree of 
indifference that ratlier loo plainly proved 
he knew bow to appreciate her civilities. 
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In a few moments after their entrance Sir 
Townly fieauchamp approached, and was, by 
his sister, introduced to the whole Montague 
&njily, as one extremely desirous of being 
honoured with their friendship. 

Sir Towniy’s figure, appearance, and man* 
ners, excited tiie observation and attention of 
the whole family to whom he was thus pre¬ 
sented, and to whom he seemed extremely 
desirous to recommend himself. He W’as far 
beyond the common height, and equally re¬ 
markable for a look and stride of proud de- 
fiance. He had very much the air and address 
of a mail of fashion, tliough shaded by an af¬ 
fectation of <notoricty, that seemed to consider 
his notice an honour to which few were entitled. 
His features had once been remarkable for their 
beauty, tKough now disfigured by a bloated, 
drowsy, yet acrimonious expre-ssion of counte¬ 
nance, that gave him a look of age which his 
years did not justify. Unbounded dissipation 
had proved equally prejudicial to his character 
and fortune as to his appearance; but as he, 
had resided, in England since his coming of 
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age, very little was knovti of him by liis Irish 
friends and acquaintance. 

4 

W^ith Mr. Montague and Charles Sir 
Townly conversed for some time on the 
fashionable topics of the day, and then at¬ 
tended Charles’s party to a scat at some dis¬ 
tance ; whither Fanny, induced by the desire 
of attracting the notice of a man of such 
apparent celebrity, also accompanied them. 

Sir Townly quickly perceiving, by Charles’s 
manner of replying to the remarks he made 
on England, that he knew very little of that 
kingdom from personal observation, and still 
less of London, concluded it would be uo 
difficult task to impress him wi;h a proper 
sense of his own consequence and supe¬ 
riority in that celebrated mart of fashion 
and dissipation. therefore, -displayed 

such aii'S of insolence, and related so many 

4 

anecdotes tending to illustrate his own im¬ 
portance, interspersed with various strictures 
calculated to force on him a consciousness of 
his ignorance of fashionable life and the beau 

* 

‘mon4^t a hope that he would gladly put 
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himself under the tuition of so perfect an 
adef)t, that Charles, offended at his ihsolcnce» 
and disgusted by his vanity, suddenly rose and 
told his sisters that he wished to take a turn 
round the room. 

Very different was the impression made on 
Fanny’s mind by Sir Townly Beauchamp. 
Ignorant of the scenes and people about whom 
he conversed, for the first time in her life she 
felt as an inferior in knowledge on those sub¬ 
jects on wliich she peculiarly prided herself; 
and, dazzled by the lustre of the titles Sir 
Townly gave to men he declared his most in¬ 
timate friends, she yielded implicit confidence 
to all his •assertions. Flattered too by the 
desire he shewed of conversing with her, while 
of Sidney anil Anna he took not the slight¬ 
est nolicb, at}d far fiK)m feeling offended at 
the consequence he arro^ted a right to as¬ 
sume, she felt disposed' to pay the same 
blind adulation to his presumption that she 
had ever insolently demanded to her own. 

Sir Townly, quickly pcrcei ing hi a fvanj 
tage, was pot slow hi turning t :o h^ purpose 
for which he had originally designed his intr^ 
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duction to the Montag^ie family,—a* wish to 
relieve his pressing emban-assments by the 
possession of her independent fortune, which 
Mrs. Talbot with great readiness determined 
to use all her art and influence to procure him; 
feeling no repugnance to sacrifice the daughter 
of her best friend to a man of broken fortunes 
and ruined character, Ijccause that man chanced 
to be her brother, and therefore his splendor 
or disgrace must reflect some portion at least 
of their rays on herself. 

Scarcely had Charles proceeded half round 
the room, when his attention was attracted by 
the entrance of a young man in deep mourm 
ing, to whom he quickly advanced, and with 
eager pleasure, addressing him by the name 
of Savage, introduced him to Sidney and 
Anna as the friend ^e had so anxiously ex¬ 
pected at Belle Vue the preceding summer. 

Mr. Savage’s sable dress was worn for the 
death of his father, w'hjqh had taken place ^ 
few months before, leaving him uncontrolled 
master of an ample fortune. He was a young 
man of good family, and prepossessing ap¬ 
pearance ; very fashionable in his manners 
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and address, though Ijoth were tinctured by a 
slight degree of haughtiness, even to his 
most intimate friends. 

Plis pleasure at seeing Charles, with whom 
he had been very intimate at college, appeared 
equally lively uith his own; and the whole 
party immediately sate down on the opposite 
side of the room to that where Sir Townly and 
Fanny still continued; when a general and 
animated conversation took place, as Mr. Sa¬ 
vage seemed desirous of recommending himself 
to the sister and cousin of his friend. 

Conscious of tlie impropriety of going into 
public, there to display dejection that must 
infallibly subjecther to pointed remarks, Sidney 
endeavoured to force her spirits, and converse 
with ease; and, though she could not assume 
sprighllitie^s, yet, to those w'ho had not known 
her previous to her unfortunate acquaintance 
with Major Sedley, she merely appeared en¬ 
dued with great, though rather melanciioly, 
sweetness and gentleness of manner. 

Mr. Savage, accidentally ^ancing his eyes 
round the room, observed Sir Townly Beau-^ 
champ, and asked Charles if he knew liim. 
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** 1 was .introduced to him tc^night,” re* 
plied Charles ; ** but I cannot say 1 have any 
particular desire for the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance.” 

** You understand his character, then,’* 
said Mr. Savage, smiling, ** and tliink it 
prudent to keep out of his circle.** 

** 1 know nothing of him,” replied Charles 
quickly; ** but perhaps you can inform me 
whether he has quite such claims to fashion> 
able celebrity as he assumes.” 

“ To fashionable celebrity, or at least to 
noiorieiy" cried Mr. Savage, laying a par¬ 
ticular eihphasis on tlie word, “ be bus every 
claim that die most indefatigable pursuit 
of every mode likely to ensure it cun enforce; 
notliing farther do i consider myself author 
rized to say, nor would it be a subject very 
likely to entertain your sister or IVtiss Monta¬ 
gue. But can you tell me who the lady is 
Sir Townly honours with s'uch peculiar 
notice: it is a compliment ho is so seldom 
disposed to pay, that I must suppose he has 
his own reasons for so doing.*’ 

“ The lady is my eldest sister,” cried 
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Charles, laughing; *|and, whatever niay be 
Sir Townly’s motives for paying her such a 
peculiar compliment, I don’t ti.ink she can 
consider it as such." 

“ No, certainly not,” said Mr. Savage, 
colouring; “ but politeness sometimes de¬ 
mands a sacrifice of our inclinati n.” 

He then chani^ed tlie sub cct, aiid forbore 
any further nicnii(;n of Sir Townly Beauchamp. 

i 

An eliiei ly lady, accoin|)anicd by a young 
man, an<l a. very pretty mild-looking ^rl, 
passing, stopjHjd to speak to Mr. Savage; 
anti the genilcman, after looking at Charles 
for a m< uient, who was not attending to any 
of 'be narl^, called out, “How do you do, 
IVloiitiiguc ? When did you come to town^? 
I dill not at first recollect you. 

“ 'i'lriijk > 011 ,” cried Charles, “ I flattered 
myself I should not have been so soon for¬ 
gotten.” 

'i'hen rising, and addressing the two ladies 
by the name of Somerset, he begged pardon 
for hb inattention, saying he had not'before 
observed them. ' 

His apofogtos the two ladies received with 
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gracious smiles; and young Somerset then 
asked him and Mr. Sava^ to join tlieir 
party. 

This proposal Charles declined, saying he 
could not leave his sister and cousin, who were 
under his protection. 

. Mrs. Somerset expressing a wish to be in¬ 
troduced to tliem, Charles complied with tlicir 
request; when Miss-Somerset, with a sweet, 
though rather a studied smile, and with graceful 
gratleness of manner, entered into conversation; 
asking when they had come to town: and 
learning, from their replies, that they had not 
been more than a few days arrived, and knew 
none of the present party, she asked them to 
take her arm, that she might introduce them to 
some of her friends, and particularly to her 
sister, who had come to spend the Christmas 
with her mother. 

With tins request tliey readily complied, 
though Sidney was rather surprised at observ ing 
what she thought a look of intell^ence pass 
between Charles and Mr. Savage, who also 
accompanied them, and continued in their 
party. . . 
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The lady whom Miss Somerset introduced 
as her sister, by the name of Monk, was an 
uncommonly handsome, fine-looking woman, 
with a great and polished ease of manner; and, 
like Miss Somerset, she appeared extremely 
gentle and. interesting. 

Sidney, feeling the utmost prepossession in 
favour of the whole family, except Mr. So* 
inerset, who appeared a frivolous coxcomb, 
was sorry when Charles proposed again 
changing their place -under pretence of joining 
his mother, after politely, though steadily, de¬ 
clining a pressing invitation from Mr. So¬ 
merset, to accompany him to the countiy 
on a party of pleasure the ensuing day. 

Mr. Savage still continuing with Charles, 

when they were at such a distance from the 

Somersets as to avoid any possibility of being 

overheard by them, asked why he liad so reso- 

0 

lutely declined joining Somerset's party ? 

“ Because,*^ cried Charles, laughing, “ I 
have not the smallest desire to l id him of his 
last remaining sister : I will resign that ho¬ 
nour to you. When shall I congratulate you* 
on adding Another to the list of roAv i.nexpe- 



rienced heirs^ and battered beanx, who have 
fttllena prey to Mrs. Somerset’s manoeuvres, and 
her daughters’ beauty ? Faith, she has disposed 
of her large flock to more advantage than any 
other lady. I know.” 

“ I can’t say,” replied Mr. Savage, “ that 
I am likely ever to give you an opportunity of 
congratulating me on such an event: the So* 
mersets are too well known now, to give me 
any fears of venturing among tliem. I look 
at the gentle Miss Somerset as I should upon 
a pretty puppet nioved by wires ; I acltnirc 
the mechanism, but without any dispfjstion 
to pay the price requisite for tlic purchase.” 

“ It would be better, I think,” said Charles, 

to change the plan ; the brother has so long 
hunted the game, and the same set of 
snares have been so long used for their de- 
struction, that I fancy they have lost their 
efficacy. Miss Somerset is too uniformly 
fair: she should ti*y the brunette ; it would 
be more nouvelle,—look less as if under 
mamma’s training.—lilanc-mange is a pretty 
dish; but 'all 6/anc-mange looks insipid, and 
must lesMir the reverence w« formerly had 



for Mrs. Somerset’s ingenuity as a matrimo- 
nial cook; but 1 suppose the old bait.proved so 
palatable, that she has neither faith nor ior 
cUnation to try any other.” 

What can you mean, Charles ?’* cried 
Sidney, arp&zod at this conversation ; “ surely 
you cannot intend such allusions to the ladies 
we have just left.” 

“ To say the truth,’* cried Anna, laughing, 

I think Charles has acquired more vanity 
since our coming to tou n, short as the time is, 
than I tliought lie would have acquired in his 
whole life. I listen to him with astonishment.” 

“ It only proves,” said Mr. Savage, smiling, 
“ that you are as yet but novices in the great 
world, or you would not suspect Montague of 
vanity in wishing to keep without tlie sphere 
of Miss Somerset’s attractions. Very little 
vanity is required to*teU tlie heir of such a 
property that he is always a desirable ac¬ 
quaintance,—if nothing inwe. ” 

I mean neither more nor loss,” exclaimed 
Charles, “ tlian tliat I am not at all inclined 
to become the dupe of Mra. Somerset's skHl 
and her duughtei’s beauty. Wiser men 
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I am have beep deceived by both already ; but, 
wise or foolish, it is all alike: gild but the 
victim, and, though bent with age, and ugly 
as sin, he would be equally an object for 
their toils. I have neither so much vanity 
nor folly as to suppose my individual self of 
the slightest importance.” 

Mr. Savage and Anna laughed, hut Sidney's 
good nature hurt by the turn the conversation 
had taken interposed, and begged of Charles 
to change the subject. 

. “ Does it offend your delicacy,” cried he, 
smiling, “to hear there are such things in the 
world ? My poor simple cousin, after this one 
winter, you will be as well inclined to laugh 
at them as I am myself.” 

“ 1 hope not,” said Sidney, earnestly : “ I 
hope 1 may never feci inclined to laugh at what 
must be considered as degrading to the whole 
sexthen, blushing at her own warmth, she 
stopped, and, smiling, added, “ but you must be 
jesting,—I ough*^ to have known you better.” 

Sir Townly Beauchamp advancing towards 
Charles, asked him how he had contrived to 
amuse hiqiself; adding, that though not yet 



sufficiently long in Dublin to judge of all its 
merits, he felt inclined, from the little he 
had seen, to pronounce it confounded 
bore. 

“ It may, very probably, to those who be¬ 
long to a ci^rtain set,” cried Charles ; “ but a 
man of taste and fortune may amuse himself 
very tolerably in Dublin, where he will find 
hospitality without ostentation, and rank with¬ 
out insolence.” 

Sir Townly, inexpressibly astonished at a 
sneer he had so little expected, was bursting' 
forth with “ What do you mean, sir:*' but, 
checking himself, forced a smile, and said, he 
had come at, so unfavourable a season of the 
year to Dublin, that he could not be deemed a 
competent judge j but he made no doubt, that 
when moK familiarized to his native soil, 
he should like it better ; though tlie com¬ 
panions with whom he had been accustomed 
to associate in London had rather pr^udiced 
him a^inst a country which they, perliaps 
injudiciously, held in contempt, 

Charles, little appeased by a speech that 
even implied opinions so derogatory to his 
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native country, for which he felt the most en¬ 
thusiastic regard, replied, with some w'armth, 
that he was incapable of making a just com¬ 
parison between Dublin and London, of wdiich 
place he was perfectly ignorant, and scarcely 
desired to be less so; as he coiild feel very 
little Mish for the charms of any society 
professedly inimical to his country. 

Sir Townly |)erceiving, that, if he wished to 
recommend himself to Ciiarles, he must not 
pursue tlie same conduct which he had already 
found but too successful with several young men 
with whom he had become acquainted since his 
anival, that of exciting their wonder by his 
assuming boasts, and rendering them ashamed 
of the manners of their own country, and 
peculiarly anxious to ingratiate himself with 
Charles, he took more {)ains than he had ever 
bestow’ed on a similar occasioti to render him¬ 
self agreeable. Charles, flattered by having 
compelled the insolent Sir Townly to lower 
his tone, and to speak w ith less flippancy of a 
country, \i’hich though his own, he affected 
to hold in sovereign contempt, insensibly 
forgot his indignation, and talked to him with 
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somethbg of his usttal gaiety and good hu¬ 
mour- 

On Mrs. Montague’s rising to redre, Sir 
Townly took care to be in readiness to attend 
Fanny to the carriage, who was extremely 
gratified by’the compliment, and declared, as 
they drove home, that he was one of the most 
fashionable men with whom she had evet* 
conversed. 

On reaching Merrion-square, Sidney and 
Anna retired to the room of the former, to 
talk over the occurrences of llie evening, which 
Sidney said she had felt very stupid ; and 
then expressed her surprise at the manner ia 
which Cliarl^is had spoken of the Somersets^ 
saying, she thouglit them very pleasing in 
their manners. 

“ That4s only a newf)roof of the sympathy 
of your taste and Major Sedley’s,'* replied 
Anna; ** Chailes told me to^iight that he 
had learned from Mr. French, that ihe Major 
had once been attached to Mrs. Monk; and 
would have been married, even in opposi- 
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tion to Elmore’s advice, who hated the whole 
family, had not Mr. Monk come forw&rd in the 



nick of time, with Horiourablt tacked to his 
name, and a better fortune than the poor 
Major, and carried off the prize. Now, pray 
don’t let this make you jealous, for it happened 
a hundred years ago.” 

This anecdote gave Sidney momentary pain, 
and she could no longer wonder, that after 
having been the dupe of so beautiful, and, 
apparently, so amiable a woman as Mrs. 
Monk, Sedley should not feel inclined to 
place very implicit conHdence in any other 
woman. “ Ala.s!” thought she, “ does he 
consider me as a second Mrs. Monk 13ut 
a recollection of Sedley’s candid statement to 
her at Belle Vuc of the whole affair, ^nd his 
declaration of how little his heart had been 
engaged, soothed her uneasiness, though it 
increased her regret at being septf'ated, per¬ 
haps for ever, from one to wliom neither 

4 

beauty, nor wealth offered any temptation, 
when convinced they were unaccompanied by 
' genuine worth and goodness. 
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CHAP. X. 

Several small parties were given to 
the Montague family, at which they con¬ 
stantly met Sir Townly Beauchamp and Mrs. 
Talbot; and someUmes Mr. Savage, who 
became a constant visitor at Merrion-square, 
taking great pleasure in this renewal of in¬ 
timacy with his old college companion, and 
appearing any'ous to cultivate the acquain¬ 
tance of die* whole family, by whom he 
was treated with thie peculiar distinction 
always paid to a friend introduced by 
Charles, 

Mr. Ingram also became an' almost daily 
visitant; and, under pretence of speaking to 
Sidney of her lawsuit, he contrived to engross 
a large portion of her time ; though she felt 
the dislike which his first address had oc¬ 
casioned con^derably increased by a sort 
of vague fear, tliat she could discover in 



his manner something like a wish to re> 
commend himself to her &vour. This obser¬ 
vation induced her to seek every opportunity 
of joining Charles, who was excessively di¬ 
verted at what he termed the counsellor’s 
solemn admiration of his pretty cousin; and al¬ 
ways attacked him with a species of provoking 
raillery that put him immediately to flight. 

Fanny, who from the time it had been abso¬ 
lutely determined that Sidney and Anna should 
be presented, had withdrawn herself from their 
society, now became almost an inmate of Mrs. 
Talbot’s house, often going out with her in tlie 
morning, and spending the remainder of the 
day there, if not otherwise engaged. Long 
uncontrolled mistress of her own actions, no 
person interfered on tiie subject; though 
Anna sometimes entertained herself with 
conjectures of what could be the magnet 
that attracted her so constantly to Mrs. 
Talbot's, and hinted that she thought it was Sir 
Townly Beauchamp; while Charles considered 
it impossible tliat Fanny could for a moment 
think seriously of such a man, after the many, 
superior connexions in point of character, and, 



as he had reason to believe, in point of for¬ 
tune also, which she had peremptorily re- 
jectcd; and, though he laughed at her love of 
admiration, he concluded that sh^was infinitely 
too ambitious to bestow that wealth, she liad 
always so highly prized, on one who could not 
make her a very suitable return. 

Charles did not, in this instance, judge of 
Fanny w ith his usual penetration, or rather he 
had no means of judging of her in circum¬ 
stances in which lie had never before seen her 
placed. Implicitly depending on SirTownly’s 
assertions, she believed him as superior in 
wealth as she considered him in fashion and 
consequence lo any man who had yet ad¬ 
dressed her : and all the intuitive admiration^ 
which Sedlcy’s manly beauty and graceful 
manners hud involuntarjjy excited, now' sunk 
into contempt for what she thought .his want 
of taste and penetration, when compared with 
tlie flattering distinctions she received from a 
man of sucli celebrity as she fanded Sir Townly 
to be. 

Sir Townly had seen so mucli of wliat is 



called ihe world, and was so deeply versed in 
die art of adapting his wily manners to his 
purposes, that he quickly perceived that osten¬ 
tatious displa^was the best mode of securing 
Fanny's heart, though not calculated to win 
the esteem of tlie remainder of her family. To 
that, however, he was indifferent, farther than 
suited the success of his schemes, which seemed 
to demand incessant court to Mr. Montague 
and Charles. To Sidney and Anna he be¬ 
haved with contemptuous neglect, not only 
as they were the objects of Fanny’s jea¬ 
lousy, but fron» being naturally inclined to 
treat all vtromen in tlie same way. This trait 
in his disposition, though it might naturally 
have inspired Fanny with alarm, had the 
opposite effect, by flattering her with an opinion 
of the superior compliment he paid to her¬ 
self. His treatment of the two nearest ob¬ 
jects of her rivalry, and consequent aversion, 
recommended him equally to her favour; and 
asr Mrs. Talbot took no less pains than Sir 
Townly to sootH, flatter, and cajole her, for 
the first time in her life she lived- in a state of 



mtoxicatmg pleasure,‘yielding up all the un¬ 
derstanding, with which she had been git'ied^ 
a willing dupe to their arts. 

Some weeks had thus elapsed, and the 
Christmas holidays had just expired, when, for 
the first time since her coming to town, Sidney 
receWod an invitation from Mrs. Hamilton to 
dine and spend the ensuing Timrsday with her, 
and to accompany herself and family to the play. 

Her note Sidney shewed to Mr. Monta¬ 
gue, w ho told her he tliought it pruilent for her 
to go, and she accorcingly returned an accept¬ 
ance of the invitation. 

On the morning of the day appointed she 
learned from ^Vnna that Mrs. Montague had, 
at Fanny’s request, also made a party for that 
night to go to the tiieatre, to see a celebrated 
performer just arrived from England; and 
that Mrs. Talbot, Sir Townly Beauchamp, 
and several others who had promised to join 
them, were to sup at Merrion-square. 

Anna expressed her regi’et that she was 
not to be of their party instead of Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton's ; and Sidney, orj teaming this intojllgehce, 
requested her to tell Charles, that if he would 
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come for her whea the play was over, she 
would return to supper at Merrion-square, as 
she disliked spending more of her time than 
it was possible to avoid in the company of the 
Hamiltons. 

This message Anna delivered to Charles, 
who promised, witli great pleasure, to go for 
her, as he was very averse to her associating 
.With the Hamiltons, though he did not choose 
to oppose his father's wishes. 

At the customary hour, Mrs. Montague's 
carriage drove to the door, to take Sidney to 
Rutland-square; and, as she purposely delayed 
to the last moment, on her arrival she found 
a large party assembled, all total strangers to 
her except Mr. and Mrs. Elverton, whom, with 
some surprise, she saw seated on the sofa 
beside Mrs. Hamilton. 

Mrs. Elverton with evident confusion ex¬ 
pressed great pleasure at seeing Sidney, and 
inquired for all her other friends in Merrion- 
square; Mr. Elverton, with more ease making 
eiinilar inquiries; 

Sidney, replied to their questions, and then 
asked if Mrs. Hervey was in town. 
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“ Yes,’* replied iftre. Elverton, ** bnt riie 
does not live with us ;** and added, with an 
fectation of embarrassment, “ 1 dare say, Miss 
Montague, you were vastly surprised when you 
heard of my elopement;—you must wonder 
what induced me to take such a step.” 

“ Love, undoubtedly,” ciied Mr. Elvaton, 
*‘for 1 hope, Eliza, you do not wish to per¬ 
suade Miss Montague that I forced you away 
with me.” 

Ml'S. Elverton put up her lip, but made no 
reply; and Mr. Elverton said to Sidney, he 
hoped that all his friends at C—— were well 
when she qr^^tedthe country. 

“ Very w^ll, sir," replied she, dreading that 
he would speak of Sedley ; “ we saw ail your 
friends tiiere the day before we left Belle 
Vue.” 

“ I understood, from a letter I received from 
French,” cried Mr. Elverton, “ that Sedl^ 
left C— a few days after I did; though not>” 
continued he, smiling conceitedly, “ on the 
same pleasing errand ; he told me son)ethmg« 
very disagreeable, but what he^ did not 
mention, had called him away. Indeed poor 
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Sedley had always an Unfortunate knack of 
being annoyed by trifles, which no other per- 
smi would consider of any consequence: 
every little contre ie/ns displeaseil liiin. I 
often advised him to get rid of that folly ; but 
be thought himself infliiitcly too wise to be 
guided by me.” 

During the w hole of this speech Mr. Elver- 
ton fixed his eyes on Sidney witli an expres¬ 
sion of scrutinizing curiosity ; and, as her con¬ 
fusion was but too apparent, she perceived 
that Mrs. Hamilton also reganied her willi 
pointed observation; at length, endeavouring to 
smile, she said, she knew nothing of Major 
Sedley's private affairs. « 

Well now,” exclaimed Mrs. Elverton, 
“ I am so much surprised to hear you say so ! 
Do you know every person said he was an 
admirer of your s ? and I am sure I always 
thought so.”. 

Sidney, too much confused to reply to 
this direct attack, remained silent; and Mr. 
Elverton formally begged her pardon for his 
inadvertent censure of Sedley ; addings “ per- 
hapsj at the time to which I alluded, he w as 
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only in love i and I know, from experience, 
what uncomfortable feelings it gives a man. 
But really I am much concerned to hear that 
any thing serious has occurred to distress him • 
—I hope when you last heard from him he 
had quite recovered from any uneasiness he 
mi^ht have felt.” 


“ I have heard nothing of Major Sedley, 
sir, ” cried Sidney offended, and endeavouring 
to disguise the emotion which the mention of his 
name, and his being considered her admirer, 
had excited, “since we left C — — 

Elverton again be^ed pardon for his mis¬ 
take, though in a way that convinced Sidney 
that he wa# not ignorant of their attachment ; 
and she felt much pleased at the entrance of 
a. gentleman, who, by engaging the attention 
of Mr. and Mrs. ElvAton, relieved her from 
their observation. Mrs. Hamilton, imme^ 
diately rising, introduced tliis gentleman to Sid¬ 
ney as her eldest son,^ Fortescue Hamilton, who 
had the preceding day arrived in town. 

Young Hamilton, applying his glass to his* 
eye, gazed with insolent curiosity Sidney, 
as he said, “ i should have done myself the 
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honour of waiting on' you, this morning, 
Miss Montague ; but, as 1 ain not acquainted 
witii any of the Montagues, it would not be 
selon lea regiesy to visit at their bouse.” 

“ I should be extremely son^, said Sid 
ney coldly, “ that you should shew me any 
attention disagreeable to your own feelings.” 

' To shew you attention,” replied lie, with 
forced politeness, could not possibly be disa¬ 
greeable to me; but, as 1 must confess 1 have 
BO desire to become acquainted with the 
Montagues, I must beg leave to decline what- 
aver could lead to such an occurrence.” 

Sidney bowed, but made no reply; and, 
Hamilton, having gratihed his 'curiosity by 
taking a full survey of her countenance, 
sauntered to the fire, and, leaning in a care¬ 
less manner against tiie chiiniiey-jliece, con¬ 
versed with several gentlemen present with a 
spiecies of afi'ectation, tliat did not impress 
Sidn^ with any favounible opinion of his 
understanding, till they were summoned to 
dinner.' 

Sidney felt herself extremely. uncomfort¬ 
able. Tlie Miss liamillons, though more 
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polite than usual, wete stiff and disagreeable; 
Mrs. Hamilton silent and reserved; and* 
Fortescue Hamilton talked incessantly, but on 
subjects which could not be very amusing to 
Sidney, as they consisted of the comparative 
merits of dld'erent wines and dishes, approved 
by connoisseurs in the ait of good eating ; in¬ 
terspersed with occasional anecdotes, collected 
from tlie Curragh, and other places of fashiem- 
able, or gambling resort. 

Mr. Elverton, though a perfect adept in tiic 
Apician science, and a very eloquent declaimer 
on its merits, did not appear much interested 
in the other objects which Mr. HaoiUton dis» 
cussed, and* on which he received but little 
assistance from tiie young men present: for, 
there were few topics of general conva^ti<»a 
to which *they were equal, and those be 'se^ 
lected were evidently ill calculated for tiie 
entertainment of the ladies present. But Ilfr, 
Hamilton, perfectly careless wdtom he amused 
or offended, felt no other deare than to im¬ 
press his company with an opinion of hia 

being, to the fi# extent of the term, a com- 

% ^ 

pletely fashionable man. 
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Weary of his conver^tion, and extremely 
disgusted by his manners, Sidney was much 
pleased when Mrs. Hamilton rose to retire, 
which she did early, to set out for the theatre, 
whither her son and many others of the 
gentlemen promised to follow. 

Mrs. Elverton asking Sidney to take a seat in 
her carriages, she gladly accepted her ofi'er, de¬ 
lighted to escape Mrs. Hamilton and her daugh¬ 
ters, who could scarcely so far disguise their 
dislike as to treat her with civility, though 
deeming it prudent to ask her to their house, 
for tlie purpose her uncle Montague had 
so readily guessed. Fortescuc Hamilton, 
though equally anxious to forward his own 
more immediate interest, could even less con¬ 
ceal his hatred, which hts forced eAbrts at 
politeness rendered yet more glaring than his 
sisters*cold and studied formality; and Sidney 
internally resolved to avoid as much as possi¬ 
ble any farther intercourse with them all. 

lilager to speak of herself and her own 
^airs, for which purpose Mrs. Elverton had 
ask^. .Sidney to accompan^er during their 
drive* to Crow-street, she related all the cir> 
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cumstances of her el6penient with Mr. Elver- ' 
ton. With extreme surprise, Sidney heard 
her declare that she had never had the sliglitest 
intention of taking such a step, or, indeed, of 
marrying Elverton, till after the night of the 
ball at Belle Vue; when he became so jealous 
of Charles Montague, whom her aunt was 
most anxious for her to many, that he actually 
teased her into going off with him; Elver- 
ton had taken her to MiV. lluinilton's, who 
was a distant relation of his own : and 

7 4 

from her house they liad been married. She 
concluded hy saying that sf)e very heartily 
re|)onlecl lu conduct, as Elverton had not 
only left the«arniy, whiclj had been one of her 
principal iiKlncements to marry him, but he 
had also behaved extremely ill to herself and 
and her mint in severaV other instances. 

Sidney's astonishment at every part of this 
recital was so great that she knew not how lo 
reply; but, finding Mrs. Elverton appeared 
ottended at her silence, she at length said she 
was surprised at Mr. Elverton's leaving the*' 
army, so contrarjb to her inclination. 

M 5 
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** Oh!” cried Mrs. Elv^ertcm, pettisWy, he 
says he could not avcud it, though it was ex¬ 
tremely disagreeable to him to take such a 
step; fur that, as he had left his regiment 
without obtaiuing leave of absence, he had 
been of course suspended, and could not think 
of again joining after such a disgrace; but, 
as 1 told him, lie might have gone into some 
other regiment. 1 am sure, if 1 had thought 
he would have acted as he has done, I never 
would have accepted his hand.’* 

I'lieir arrival at the theatre obliged Mrs. 
Elverton abruptly to break off her complaints, 
to which Sidney had felt most reluctant to 
listen, for, she could not approve,,eitlier Mrs.' 
Elverton’s late or present conduct, and knew 
not how to offer consolation for a disappoint¬ 
ment she could scarcely think undeserved, 
after so grossly violating the laws of decorum 
for a man « horn, in two months after marriage, 
^ declared she had never loved, and whom, 
. as little attention to propriety, she openly 
.avowod site now disliked; and though, from 
Us character and conduct, this wps not very 
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surprisiog, it served as> no justificatioQ to U)e 
M'otiian who was now, in consequence of her 
own folly, his wife. 

On going into the liouse, Sidney observed 
the Montagues and a brilliant party in the 
box exactly opposite to that which Mrs. Ha¬ 
milton had engaged. On catching Charles's 
eye, who was standing in the second row with 
Sir Townly Beauchamp, he made her a bow of 
arch congratulation, which,* with infinite cha^ 
grin, she discovered originated in Mr. Ingram's 
having left Mr. Montague's box, and come 
round to the one in whicli she was sitting. 

Oliended I y conduct which she thought a 
public avowal of pretensions he had not yet 
presumed to hint to herself, and by the itoppo- 
priety of his endeavouring to engross her at* 
tentiun im a party to whom he was avowedly 
hostile, Sidney, with undisguised displeasure, 
re[>lied to his studied compliments and ex¬ 
pressions of sorrow at her sot being with 
the Montague family. Mr. Ingram, C(»tf 
eluded from her manner tliat m as afraid 
offending liQr aunt Hamilton byconv^^ng with 
him, and soon relieved her from his preseBce* 
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but declaring, before he went, that her happi^ 
ness was infinitely dearer to him than his own. 

To a declaration ti)at, for the first time, 
explicitly avowed what were his views, Sidney 
was prevented from replying by his abruptly 
leaving the box; but she resolved, the very 
next opportunity he gave her, decidedly to 
tell him how little chance he had of succeed¬ 
ing in his present pursuit. 

Mr. Hamilton, with several of his compa¬ 
nions, coming in, he advanced to where Sidney 
was sitting, and placing himself on the side 
of tlie box, with Jjis back to tlie stage, asked- 
bow she was entertained. 

“ Very much,” replied Sidney j “ the 
whole scene is so novel to me, that I find it 
more amusing than those, perhaps, who are 
more accustomed to the? theatre.” * 

4 

“ Yes, no doubt,** cried he, carelessly ; “ it 
is a tolerably pleasant lounge for an hour or 
two, as one generally sees their friends; but, 
as to any <^er kind of entertainment, I must 
4ote it a d— d bore.** 

1^/ this polite remark Sidney made no 
answer; and,^after a few moments* silence, 
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Hamilton exclaimed* with a yawn, “ Mon¬ 
tague, I believe, will have a good fortune 
when his father pops off. Pray, what sort of 
a looking fellow is he r” 

“ Of that,” replied Sidney, “ you can 
judge for yourself; for, in the fourth box from 
the stage, he is'now standing, speaking to Sir 
Townly Beauchamp.” 

“ To Sir Townly Beauchamp!” repeated 
Hamilton, M ho appeared roused from his le* . 
tharg)’ by the name; is Montague acquainted 
with Sir Toh niy ?” 

Sidney replied that he visited at her uncIe^s. 

Mr. IJamiUon, applying his glass to his eye, 
looked into#the box Sidney had mentioned; 
and after gazing at Charles for some time, and-* 
taking an equally accurate survey of all the 
party it •contained, cxclaimec^, “ If I can 
Judge from Montague’s appear&nce, he seems 
a fellow of some spirit,—all Sir Townly Beau- 
champ*s friends arc; though, from nevtf 
having heard him spoken of by any person X’ 
knew, 1 concluded he wias a- mere chip^«||^' 
porridge. X suppose his father is a 
hunks, and will not allow, him to cut any 
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dash. It would be a good hit for him if the 
old gentleiimn would take it into his head to 
HKne otf to t’other world.” 

In forming such an opinion of myuncle and 
of Charles Montague,” said Sidney, oifended 
by tills speech, ** you arc, I assure you, equally 
mistaken. No man cun behave more kindly, 
or more generously, to a son, than my uncle 
does to him ; and I do not believe that there 
arc many sons mofe truly sensible of a father’s 
kindness than Charles.” 

“ Very probable,” exclaimed Hamilton, 
.contemptuously; “ I now see, tliat I should 
have set him down as one of tlic righteous. I 
do not, however,’' added he, with.a disgusting 
laugh, ** aspire to the character of sanctity, 
and w ill, tiicrefore, freely declare, that I feel 
monstrous glad that my father is quietly at rest, 
and has left me my own master.” 

Sidney concluding that Hamilton intended 
personally to odend her, by speaking in this 
'manner of her rektUons and even of his 
..own fathei:* disdained any reply; and Hamih 
ton, moving fsom ids place, paid her no 
farther attention. 
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On the conclusion* of the play, the Mon¬ 
tague family left their box ; and, as Mrs. 
Hamilton made no indication of moying, Sidney 
concluded that she iijeant to sit out the enter* 
tainment, and felt dismased at the prospect 
of being thus obliged to remain so much 
longer among a party in every way so dis- 
ugrcuablc. But in a ft w moments after, 
Sir Townly Beauehainp, coming into the box, 
told Ijcr young Montague had sent him to 
request that she would keep her appointment 
of returning to Merrion-square to supper. 

Sidney immediately wished Mrs. Plamilton 
and the parts .^ood evening, and was leaving the 
box, when,(^l)scrving Sir Townly in earnest con- 
verSiUiuii with Mr. Hamilton, she was obliged 
to wait fur him. 

Si* Townly having invited Hamilton to 
come w ith Uiin, that he might decidedly intro¬ 
duce him to Montague, who w'as a good 
fellow, offered his urm to Sidney; and Ha- 
milcou, assenting to his proposal, followed 
tliem out. ^ 

In tlie passage they found Anna, Charles, 
Mr. Ingram, and Mr. Savage; when Charles, 
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taking Sidney by the hand, told her Mrs. 
Talbot Iiad gone home M'ithliis mother, and had 
left her carriage for her and Anna, adding, in 
a whisper, I promised to take care of you; 
. but as I am engagin.! to sup with Sir Townly 
Beaucliamp, I will give you in charge to 
Savage, who will see you home.” 

To this arrangement Sidney was going to ob¬ 
ject; but suspecting from Charles's manner, that 
he had sat ratiicr too long after dinner, and was 
not pirfcctly capable of judging of the propriety 
of what he prop(jscd, she remained silent, 
feeling that she might confide in Mr. Savage’s 
delicacy 

On reacliing tiie carriage, Claries lianded 
them in. Mr. Ingram, who was already ap¬ 
prized of young Montague's intention of not 
returning with them, instantly madt suf offer 
of his services to escort the ladies; when 
Mr. Savage, without appearing to hear what 
he was saying, juin|)€d hastily into the car¬ 
riage, wishing Charles good night, and assuring 
•him he felt great pleasure in discharging the 
trust ^vith wltidi he had honoured him. 

4 

On obsming the expression of anger and 
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mortification which Mr. Ingram’s conntenance 
exhibited, at witnessing a manoeuvre he had so 
little expected, Charles burst into an immode¬ 
rate fit of laughter, exclaiming, “ Fairly taken 
in, my good counsellor. What it is to be 
young and active. I dare say there was a day 
you could have made as good a leap as Savage, 
but the vreight of years is a confounded heavy 
impediment.’* 

Unable to endure railfery so peculiarly 
galling in the presence of a young and 
beautiful girl, the embarrassed state of whose 
fortune he hoped would incline her to accept/ 
witl) eagerness, the proposals which he meant 
in due tim9 to make, Mr. Ingram' angiily 
replied, “ I don’t understand you, Mr. Mon¬ 
tague : propriety, and not any other motive, 
rendered the equally anxious with Mr. Savage 
to have the honour of attending the Miss 
Montagues home; but, sir, when you se^ 
lected him as their escort, 1 coQld not further 
think of intruding.” 

“ Well, well,” cried Charles, drily, “ to . 
make what amends 1 can, I shall seleet you as 
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their squire instead of their kni^t; so now 
fcHT aspring beside the coachman.” 

This proposal Mr. Ingrain haughdly de* 
clined, and turned off towards his own carriage. 
Charles called after him to be on his guard 
against the cold of the night air, which he 
might hnd prejudicial at his time of life, and, 
taking Sir Towuly’s arm, who, with Hamilton, 
had laughed loudly at the whole transaction, 
they proceeded down the street together. 
Mr. Sayage, having given Mrs. Talbot’s ser¬ 
vant orders to proceed to Merrion-square, then 
said, with a smile, ** 1 scarcely know whether 
1 ought most to apologize for my inti^ston, 
or to express my pleasure at'•the honour 
Montague has done me. Of the distinction 
he has conferred 1 feel really vain: though, 
had 1 not been very anxious to distance the 
solemn counsellor, I should not have taken 
such hasty advantage of the permission he 
granted me of returning in the same carriage 
with you.” 

I am sorry,” cried Anna, “ that 1 cannot 
assist you to determine so knotty a point; 
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but, as wc must consider the honour of your 
protection fully equal to the honour of taking 
care of us, our wisest plan will be to sulTer 
tliem to balance each other in the best mqp* 
ner they can.” 

“ Certainly,” said Sidney, much pleased 
tliat his quickness had prevented the att^d- 
ance of Mr. Ingram, we must feel obliged 
at your so kindly undertaking an office which 
Charles was so anxious to resign.” 

Mr. Savage, quickly declaring that be did 
not intend to assume any merit for doing what 
gave him such inhnite pleasure, changed the 
subject, and neiiiier Sidney nor Anna again 
reverted to it, as both felt some degree of 
awkwardness in their situation, though by no 
means disposed to censure Charles too se¬ 
verely forHevity which had ariseu from a dr- 
cuinstance of rare occurrence in liim. 

On their arrival at Meirion-square, Mr. 
Montague, missing Charles, asked where he waS^, 
We left him witii Sir Townly Beaucham}^ 
sir,” replied Anna. 

And did you return alone?” said Mr* 
Montague. 


1 
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“ No, sir,” cried Anna, hesitating, and un¬ 
willing to say that Orarles had consigned them 
to auotlier's care; ** but, as Mr. Savage was 
returning here to supper, he accompanied 
us on tinding Charles engaged.” 

“ It was very wrong of Charles to leave 
you,” said Mr. Montague, angrily; “ indeed 
I am very much surprised at his conduct.” 

Mr. Ingrain, approaching, took a seat beside 
Sidney, and addres.scd her with a profusion of 
his usual formal compliments. On observing 
this converslion, Mr. Savage quickly ad- 
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vanced, and, taking a seat wliich Anna pur¬ 
posely vacated for him, as she shai'ed all her 
brotlier's anxiety to torment M*.-. Ingram, he 
addressed her with a degree of volubility that 
completely silenced the counsellor. Sidney, 
p’eased at his having so opportunely Supplanted 
Mr. Ingram in the carriage, and anxious to get 
rid ot her old persecutor, listened and replied 
to him with such undisguised satisfaction, that 
Mr. Ingrarrt soon yielded his post, feeling 
a degree of anger ai Mr. Savage, which he 
felt it difficult to restrain, thoughmot prudent 
to avow. 
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Mr. Savage then laying aside a mannv 
assumed only for the purpose of forcing him 
into silence or retreat, after laughing heartily 
at the success of his stratagem, conduued to 
converse with her as usual till they were sum¬ 
moned to supper. 

When the family were alone Mr. Montague 
expressed great displeasure at Charles for 
having left his own party to join in that of a 
man whom he had every reason to believe a 
most improper companion ; and declared tliat 
he must give up his acquiiiutance. 

Fanny, though sotuewh.it ofiended with' Sir 
Towuly lor not returning to sup]ier, as she had 
expected, was still more displeased by Mr. 
Montague s observations; and she peevishly 
observed that Sir Tonnly Beauchamp was a 
man of the lirst fashion and consequence, and she 
could not see why Charles's acting improperly 
should subject him to such undeserved censure/’ 

“ Your opinion of Sir Towjily^ Beauchamp,” 
cried Mr. Montague wgrily, ** is not to 
guide mine. His fashion or his .consequence 
is a matter of perfect indiffereuce to me; 1 will 
take care that my son shall not follow hia 
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example; and I niust'confess msyelf surprised 
how any woman can suffer his fashionable 
appearance to plead his apology for the well- 
known vices of his character.” 

Fanny, not choosing to prolong the contest, 
remained silent; and IVIrs. IVIontague, alarmed 
by her husband's remarks on Sir Townly*s 
profligacy, declared she would not retire to her 
room till certain that Charles had returned 
home. 

Against this resolution Mr. Montague en¬ 
deavoured to remonstrate: but his arguments 
tending to increase Mrs. Montague’s anxiety, 
by convincing her that he felt greater apprehen- 
«ons than he cliosc to avow, he was obliged 
to yield the point, as he found it impractica¬ 
ble to undeceive her. 

Fanny was so much offended by' her fathers 
remarks on Sir Townly, that she declared she 
could sit up no longer ; and Miss Watkins, 
thinking Mrs. Montague’s fears extremely 
ridiculous, and heartily fatigued, followed 
her example. 

Sidney and Anna, though entertaining no 
fears for Charles’s personal safety^ determined 
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to remain with Mrs. Montague, to await bis 
return. 

Hour after hour passed away, but Charles did • 
not make bis appearance; and Mrs. Montague, 
at length, became so alarmed, that, unable to 
sit quiet, she paced the room in restless agita- 
tion, entreating Mr. Montague would send 
Kennedy in search of her beloved Charles, 
who had been, perhaps, robbed and murdered; 
for such were tlie fears that haunted her teni' 
bed imagination. 

Mr. Montague, after vainly endeavouring to 
calm her apprehensions, said, “ Why, Lucy, 
my love, do you torment yourself with such 
imaginary fears r Charles lias, 1 am convinced, 
gone to some gambling-house with Sir Townly 
Beauchamp ; nothing worse do I dread. Let 
me entreait you, tlieii, to retire with the girls, 
and compose yourself to sleep,—I will stay 
here till he comes.’* • ' 

“ Oh, no,” cried she, sobbing.violently ; “ I 
ca^ot sleep, 1 cannot rest, without brst beu- 
ing some intelligence of my dearest cl»ld« 
Let him go‘where he would, he never could 
have staid out till this hour if something dread- 
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€ai bsd not occurred. My dear Charles loves 
me too tenderly,' to ^ve uie such unnecessary 
misery. 

Mr. Montague, finding his arguments and 
*Qntreattes tiius inetiectual, meiely endeavoured 
to sooth her; and Sidney, forgetting all her 
late unkindness, sought by the genUest tender¬ 
ness to console her. * All, howev^^ was aljke 

. unheeded, til), at length, perfectly exhausted, 
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she consented to retire to bed, on condition 
that Sidney and Anna would sit with Mr. 
Montague, and bring her tlic earliest intelli¬ 
gence that could be gained of her son; Mr, 
Mtintague promising, if he did not return in the 
interim, tlie moment it was light he would 
himself go in search of him. 

** I did not think,” cried Mr. Montague, 
when she was gone,' “ that Chatlcs w'ould 
have treated me so ill, or made so ungrateful 
a return for all his poor mother s tenderness, 
as wilfully to make her pass such a night; 
but, since he makes so ill an use of our indul¬ 
gence, he shall henceforth be taught to place 
a proper,value on it.” 

UnaUe to make any apology for Charles, 



and hoping he would, on his i’eturn, offer su<di 
an one for himself as would niitigate his fa^ 
ther’s displeasure, Sidney made no reply; and 
Anna, dreading to interfere when she saw 
her f^er so highly irritated, also remained 
silent. 

As«oon as it was day-light, Mr. Montague 
rung the hell, and, when Kennedy appeared, 
told him to prepare to accompany him in. 
search of his master, and to bring him his 
great (joat and hat. 

The^servant had scarcely left the drawing- 

room foi* this purpose, when they were staitled 
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by a loud knocking at the hall-door. Anna 
was instantly darting forward, followed by 
Sidney, w hen Mr. Montague, calling to them 
to remain where they were, left the room. 

In a short time he' returned, holding an 
open letter in his hand; and, with a coun¬ 
tenance on which anger alarm were 

visibly ithpressed, said, “ TBis is conduct I 
did not expect from Charles; bvA do not give 
your.aunt a hint of what has occurred till my 
retuiTi. The carriage is ready, and ,I will be 
back as speedily as I can.’* 

voj.. II. K 



^ He then left the room; md Sidp^, equally 
aiKprised and terrihed, unfolded the letter he 
had given her, which contained the following 
lines, so badly written as to be scai’cely legible; 
and the direction so dirty, that it was almost 

impossible to be deciphered. 

* 

“For Orby H. Moktaoue, Esq. 

“ My dear Father, 

“ 1 feel almost ashamed to ask you to 
come immediately on receipt of tliis letter,. 

to the watch-house in - Street, where I 

am at present confined. On leaving the tavern 
last night, where I supped with Sir Townly 
Beauchamp, and a party of hK friends, he 
assaulted the watch; and, as I was in such a 
state as to be incapable of reflection, I followed 
his example. 1 was knocked down; and, as 
Sir Townly and his companions instantly fled, 
1 was left wiiolly at the mercy of those rufl!ian> 
guardians of the peace, w ho, after beating me 
severely, took me prisoner, and now refuse to 
liberate me without bail, as I must stand my 
trial for the assault. 

“ 1 know you will feel very angry, and I 
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acknowledge I deserve your displeasure; bat J 
have paid dearly for my Colly, having re^ 
ceived some-severe cuts on my head ; and, aa X 
have slept for several hours cm the damp Boor 
of a watch-house, 1 feel so ill, that 1 am 
scarcely able to \vrite. 

I hope my ]x>or mother has not been 
very uneasy, and that you, my dear fether, 
will hasten immediately to 

** Your most affectionate son, 

C. Montague.” 

** Frid^^ Morning.'^ 
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The first emotion, produced by this note, was 
indignation at the vulgar brutality, and baser 
treachery of Sii Townly and his companions ; 
but it soon yielded to deep regret that Charles 
should have been enticed to associate with such 
contemptible wretches, and to the most poignan^ 
affliction for die alarming situation of one so 
dear to them both. ) 

Mrs. Montague's woman, coining into tb^ 
room, smd her mistress requested to speak to 
one of the young ladies; wh^, observing 

them Vt^eeping, she eagerly inquired if they had 

« 

heard any news of the Mr. Charles: 

N 2 
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No, no,” cried Anna, remembering her 
lather's injunctions: ** but do you, dear Sidney, 
go to mamma; I could not,” added she, in a 
whisper, disguise what has happened:” 

With this request Sidney complied, and, 
dispelling her tears, went to Mrs. Montague's 
room. 

On seeing her enter, Mrs. Montague eagerly 
demanded what had occasioned the noise she 
had heard, adding,' that she had every moment 
expected some information from her. 

My uncle ordered the carriage, ma’am,” 
said Sidney, “ and it was the noise the ser¬ 
vants made you must have heard ; he is gone 
out, and has not yet returned.” » 

** Somelliing dreadful must have happened 
to my darling boy,” exclaimed Mrs. Montague, 
clasping her hands in a paroxysm ofngrief; if 
he were able to come home, no matter where 
he spent his night, he would have re¬ 
turned before this, he would not thus have 
trifled with my feelings ] but oh! perhaps,” 
added ^e, shuddering, ** he is no longer sen¬ 
sible of my sufferings.” 

Donot,* my dearest aunt,” cried Sidney 
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tenderly, “ thus cruelly harass yourself: my 
uncle entertains no fears for Charles’s safety, 
nor indeed need you; and he will feel doubly 
wretched when he knows all the misery that hb 
has occasioned to such an affectionate mother.” 

Mrs. Montage was unable to reply ;* and 
Sidney, sitting down beside the bed on which 
she had thrown herself, end^voured .to sooth 
and re-assure her by the hopes which her own 
knowledge of the transaction enabled her 
to give, though lamenting that her uncle’s mis¬ 
taken tenderness had prevented her from im¬ 
parting the worst at once. 

Mrs. Montague listened to her in silence ; 
then, suddenly starting up, exclaimed, '* Sidney, 
if you wish to serve me, go down and watch for 
your uncle’s return, and bring me the fii^t 
intelligence that can be procured of my child. 

I am not able to go myself, or I would not 
remain here.” 

Sidney, unable to forbear wiping on 
holding the horror and angui^ of her look, 
and at«a knowledge of what she would fed,* 
even when* informed of the real skuadon of 
her son, obeyed in silence, aware how i^^eleai 
• N 3 
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- any other consolation than the sight of Charles 
would prove. 

In about half an hour after her return to the 
drawing-room, she saw her uncle’s carriage 
driving rapidly along the square; .but, as the 
blinds were up, she could not perceive who 
was within-sidc; and dreading to have Mrs. 
Montague alarmed by a knock at the door, 
till enabled to give her some distinct infor¬ 
mation, she flew down stairs to open it, followed 
by Anna. 

Unwilling to expose themselves to the ob¬ 
servation of passengers in the stieel lu tlie full 
dress which they had worn on the preceding 
night, they immediately retii*ed to the foot of 
the stairs, and, in a moment after, Charles en¬ 
tered the hail, supported between Mr. Monta¬ 
gue and Kennedy, his head wrapped up in a 
handkerchief dyed with blood, hiseycssoswelled 
as to be scarcely discernible, his face pale and 
bruised, his clothes tom and covered with 
mud ; and alu^th^ so altered, and disfigured, 
as to be hardly recognised. 

Overpowered by a sight for which not even 
his letter had prepared them, Sidney clung 
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to the l)anister9 for support, while Anrta 
screamed aloud. 

Mr. Montegue called to her to command 
her fcelings or she would alarm her mother; 
and Charlps raising his head, gave them a 
glance, which bespoke equal pain of mind and 
body, when perceiving by llieir appearance, 
that they had not been in bed all night; 
he said, in a faint voice, “^I have made you 
spend a wretched night, my poor girls; but, 
indeed, it is the most miserable one tliat I ever 
passed.” 

Let us not delay, Charles, my dear fel¬ 
low/* exclaim^ d Mr. Montague, “ as I am 
very anxiouS to relieve tlie nnsery your poor 
mother has so long endured about you.” 

“ I am sincerely grieved,” cried Charles, in a 
low voice, “ for having given her so much real 
cause for sorrow.” 

Tlicn, exerting himself, he hurried to 
his own apartment, assisted by Mr. Monta¬ 
gue and his servant, and followed by Sidney 
and Anna, atxxious to render him every service* 
in their power. , 

The moment he got into bis it>om, he threw 

. •• 
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himself on his bed; and Mr. Montague, 
desired Kennedy to hurry for a surgeon, 
and Sidney to procure some rose-Mater to 
bathe his eyes, as Anna’s presence of mind 
had so wholly forsaken her, that she was inca¬ 
pable of making any effort to give assistance. 
He was leaving the room, to apprize Mrs. 
Montague of his return, and to request she 
would not think of seeing Charles till after the 
surgeon had dress^ his wounds, when the 
door was opened by Mrs.' Montague, who had 
been alarmed by the noise they had made in 
coming up stairs, and would not be withheld 
by her woman, from coming to inquire the 
cause, having caught the distant sound of her 
husband’s voicn. 

On seeing her enter, Mr. Montague made a 
hasty effort to prevent her approaching' the 
bed ; and Sidney, from a similar dread of 
her seeing Charles in his present state, at¬ 
tempted to conceal his face; but Mrs. Mon- 
tague, darting forward with a rapidity that 
baffled their endeavours to save her from 
such a shock, no sooner caught a full view of 
bis bloody and disfigured countenance, than, 
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uttering a piercing acTeam^ she fell forward'on 
the bed, exclaiming, ** oli! have I lived to see 
my darling child murdered 

Roused by her scream, Charles opened his - 
eyes; and, on seeing his mother, and hearing 
her utter such an affecting exclamation, he 
suddenly started up, and, pressing her to his 
bosom, tenderly sdd, ** Do not, my dearest 
mother, give way to such apprehensions ; 
I am not dangerously wounded, and deserve 
what 1 have met witli for engaging in .such 
low unmanly brawls. I cannot forgive my¬ 
self for all I have made you suder;. but, 
in pity to me, do not add to wliat 1 at present 
feel, by giving way to son'ow and alarm, which 
it cuts me to the soul to have occasioned/’ 

“ My dear, my kind, my darling l^y,” 
cried Mrs. Montague, “ only tell riie that 
1 shall not lose you, and I will be satisd^. 
If once convinced of your safety, surely I should 
not be so cruel as to add to your suffering^ 
by giving w'ay to my own feeling.” 

Scarcely could Charles give-the' assuranoe 
she request^, so entirely was his fortitude 
overpowered by a view of the distress and 
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grief that she exhibiteded. Mr. Montague, 
pitying liis feelings, and apprehensive tliat such 
violent agitation might, in his present state, 
injure him, so earnestly entreated Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague to leave him, repeatedly assuring her 
his’ life was in no danger, and that her stay 
merely prevented his receiving the assistance 
he required, that Mrs. Montague, after ten- 
' derly embracing him, consented to accompany 
her husband. 

The moment Charles could speak, after her 
departure, he asked Sidney to bathe his eyes, 
which were in great pain, as he had received a 
severe stroke from one of the jwlcs, exactly 
across both. „ 

Sidney, immediately procured tlio rose-wa¬ 
ter, which the entrance and anguish of Airs. 
Montague had driven from her ve(\)llectiun, 
and complied with his desire; when, washing 
away the blood and mud, with wliich liis face 
was almost covered, she perceived, with terror, 
that his head was severely cut in se\ ei'al places. 
</^nna, who was standing beside her, trembling 
with frigbt, asked him if he wae really as 
ce9i||Mi, os he bad assured ber mamma, tliat 
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none of those dreadful wounds he had received 
•were dangei’ous. 

“ I am indeed,” cried he, “ perfectly con¬ 
vinced I am in no sort of danger; but don’t, 
my dear Anna, ask me any more questions; 
I am not able to speak ; follow my poor 
Sidney’s example, who is so kindly relieving 
the pain 1 endure without making a single 
inquiry.” 

Then, feeling the teare Sidney could nd 
longer restrain fall on lus face, as she bent over 
him to batlie his eyes, he tenderly pressed her 
hand, saying, in a very low voice, I can ne¬ 
ver forget all this, Sidney.** ' 

Mr. Alontague coming into the room, Sidney 
made no reply ; bu^ hastily wiping away hei* 
tears, continued her employment; while Mr, 
Montagdb, in an agony of terror he did not 
choose to betray, w'alked through the chamber, 
in impatient expectation of the surgeon’s arri¬ 
val. For, though he did not consider tlie 

0 

wounds to be in themselves dangerous, yet 
he dreaded that having lain so long on ar 
damp floor, when his blood, heated by wine 
and passion, doubly exposed him to the 
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of cdd, might, added to die wounds, and 
bruises, produce a fever: the fatal consequences 
of which he felt were more than he could sup> 
port, even in idea. . 

Shortly after his entrance, the surgeon ar¬ 
rived ; wh«i Sidney and Anna went to their 
rooms to change tlieir dress for one more 
suitable to the occasion, that they might be 
enabled to appear at breakfast, which Sidney 
bad ordered, as Anlia could neither think nor. 
act with consistency, so wholly had terror 
overpowered lier faculties. Sidney, though 
equally grieved, exerted all her fortitude, that 
she might give every assistance in her power to 
her uncle and Charles, who were both in need 
of much attention. 

Before she was ready to go down stairs, 
Mrs. Rice, who had been called to attend 
young Montague, entered the room ; and, with 
a countenance beaming witli pleasure, informed 
her the surgeon had declared that herdear young 
maat^ would be very w'cll in a few days, as 
Jie bad not received any wound in the slightest 
degree doubtful ; she then biust* forth into 
violent abuse of those who had brought him 



into such scenes,~he who had never before en* 
^ged in any thing of the kind. 

Much relieved by this account, Sidney pro- . 
ceeded with a lightened heart to the drawing¬ 
room, and Mrs. Rice returned^to Charless 
apartment* 

Sidney was in a short time joined by Mr. 
Montague, Anna, and the surgeon, who re¬ 
peated the favourable opinion he had already 
pronounced ; and, after writing some preset^ 
lions, sat down to breakfast. 

On the surgeon’s taking his leave, Mr. 
Montague, embracing Sidney and Anna with 
great warmth thanked them for all their 
kind attention to Mrs. Montague, Charles, 
and hitnself; and then requested they would 
retire to bed, and endeavour to obtain some 
rest aflep the fatigue they had undergone. 

With this request they were going to 
comply, more to gratify. Mr. Montague than 
from feeling fatigue, to which their anxiety 
about Cliarles rendered them wholly insensible^ 
when Mr. Savage, entering the room with 
countenance of halite and consternation, ad¬ 
vanced to Mr. Montague, and inquired how 



Charles was^ entreating to be informed of 
what had in -reality hapf>ened. 

Mr. Montague, affectionately thanking him 
for his kind and friendly intci'est about his son, 
frankly related all that had occurred, and in 
turn begged to know how he had so soon 
beard of the accident. 

Mr. Savage, expressed the greatest pleasure 
at finding he had heard so exaggerated an aC' 
count of his friend’s danger, and said hi-s serva: :t 
had met Montague’s in the street, and, heui iug 
from him a confused report of what had oc¬ 
curred, he had hastened to the house to make 
inquiries; when learning that the family had 
been up afl night, and were then cn the draw¬ 
ing-room, lie had waved ceremony, and come 
up for the purpose of receiving tlie quickest 
Intelligence df a friend for whom hfe felt so 
Strongly interested; he concluded by ex¬ 
pressing his concern at observing, from 
Sidney and Anna’s pale and languid coun> 
tenances^ how much they had.suffai'ed. 

* They have, poor girls,” said Mr, Mon¬ 
tague, ** passed a very anxious night; and, 
were it not for the situation in which 1 found 
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Charles, 1 should not have so easily passed 
over conduct I consider so disgraceful. 1 shall 
not, however, enter on the subject with him 
till he is perfectly recovered, which I trust he 
will be in a few days ; but, if he does not then 
consent to give up any farther acquaintance 
with Sir Townly Beauchamp than a roo'e 
passing bow, it will produce a very serious 
quarrel between us, as 1 look upon him to be 
a man of most dangerous character.’’ 

** His acquaintance,” said Air. Savage, 
Charles will very readily renounce, as 1 
know he both dislikes and despises him ; and, 
had he not bc ^n off his guard lust night, he 
would not have accepted his inviuition. Beau¬ 
champ, 1 know, has taken great pains to 
render himself agreeable, and for tije pur¬ 
pose, I nmst confess I think, of draining him 
of a little of his ready cash. He did, ip. 
London, take me in for a few hundreds before 
1 was aware of his character ; and, as I gave 
the hint to Aiontague, 1 thought it would have 
presened him from becoming a similar dupe: • 
but by our own c>. i ><;rience alone do we profit ; 
and he could scarcely have imagined' there 



would have been any danger in a mere supper 
party; tliougb, could he have supposed Beau¬ 
champ to be the man I have reason to know 
him, he would have acted more prudently. 
But, when he and I have a little conversation, 1 
will venture to say, he will not again join in his 
parties; though, after what has passed, 1 need 
scarcely, perhaps, speak.** 

Mr. Montague, again thanking him for his 
friendship for hid son, entreated he would 
take the first opportunity of speaking to 
Charles on tlie subject, as he was always better 
pleased to have him act right from the convic¬ 
tion of his own judgment than'from being 
compelled into it by liis authority. He had 
not, he said, been often obliged to exert it; 
and never, unless in a case of absolute neces¬ 
sity, wished to do so. 

Mr. Savage, readily promising to comply 
with Mrv Montague*s request, took his leave. 

At dinner the family assembled as usual; 
and as Charles felt much refreshed by a long 
sleep, and as the physicians, whom Mr. 
Montague had in the course of the day culled 
in, declared they hoped he would, by care and 
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attention, escape any farther ill consequences 
from what had occurred than a few days’ 
confinement to his bed, Mrs. Montague had 
a little recovered from her alarm; though, 
every time that she went up to his room, she 
returned with eyes swollen with weeping, 
which a sight of his disfigured countenance 
excited. 

Fanny’s anger on learning what had taken 
place, and that the blame was, as she w eakly 
believed unjustly, throw’n on Sir Townly 
Beauchamp, was nearly outrageous; but, per¬ 
ceiving that her father was deeply offended 
at the utter i.iditference she had betrayed 
about Charles, and her mother scarcely less 
displeased, she confined her sentiments to her 
own breast. Mr. Montague thus deceived 
into believing that her conduct on the pi'e- 
ceding night had b^n the effect of pique t« 
Charles, for some triBing dispute which had 
occurred between them, it obliterated the suspi*; 
cion he had for the moment felt of her having a 
prepossession in favour of Sir Tow^nly Beau¬ 
champ, and induced him to give qp the in- 
tention he had formed of forbidding her farther 



intknacy Tvith Mrs. Talbot, supposing that to 
Charles alone was Sir Townly’s acquaintance 
dangerous. 

Early in tlie evening Mr. Savage came to 
Merrion-squarc, and, hearing that Charles was 
awake, went up to his room. There he sat 
as long as prudence would j^ermit ; and, on his 
return to the drawing-room, told Mr. Monta¬ 
gue he had been .conversing with him on the 
subject on which they had been speaking in the 
morning; but found it quite unnecessary to 
offer his advice, as Charles had declared his 
determination of carefully avoiding the future 
intimacy of a man, whom, from his conduct, 
he believed of the most abandorfed principles 
and ruffian>like disposition; professing himself 
deeply sensible of the disgrace he had incurred, 
and expressing the utmost anxiety to have the 
business privately settled, in order to escape a 
prosecution, which would make him ashamed to 
appear, by rendering the affair public. He 
concluded by saying, that, even from the im¬ 
perfect account Cliarles could give of the 
transaction, it was evident that Sir Townly 
•od^ his comj^ons had behaved infamously, 
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by first wantonly attacking a set of watch¬ 
men, and then leaving him, in a situation 
which rendered him incapab'e of defending 
himself, to encounter the ill treatment which 
they had justly provoked. 

** Since such arc Charles’s sentiments,” 
cried Mr. Montague, he shall receive no re¬ 
proach from me for folly that has been so 

punished ; and 1 ^)l set his mind at 
ease by privately compromising the afiair, 
and preserving him from an exposure which 
1 siiould consider as disgraceful, and as keenly 
lament as he could. This I will to-morrow 
set about: and will you, my dear Savage, 
tell him so,* as 1 should not for the present 
wish to enter into any discussion of the busi¬ 
ness with hijn.” 

Mr, Savage, declaring that he should” feel 
great pleasure in executing such a'cotnmission; 
took his leave,- 






CHAP. XI. 

On the following day, Charles, though fe¬ 
verish and restless, and infinitely more sensible 
to pain and uneasiness than he had been for 
the first few hours, exhibited no symptoms 
that alarmed his medical attendants, though 
their utmost efforts were unavailing to calm 
Ml'S. Montague's apprehensions, who could 
not be prevailed on to quit his bed-side even 
for an instant. As Fanny refused to sit 
with her, and Anna, though unaffectedly 
anxious and unhappy about Charles, felt too 
much restraint in her mother's presence to 
afford her the. consolation and assistance which 
her .apprehensive terrors and restless solicitude 
required, Mrs. Montague found no relief, 
except from Sidney's gentle ministry and 
active attention to botli herself and Charles, 
and could not endure that she should be a 
moment frbm her sight. 
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Tenderly anxious to lessen the uneasiness 
Charles suffered at witnessing die unhappiness 
he had made his mother, feeh and to evince 
the gratitude and affection which his conduct 
towards her, from the first day of their ac* 
quaintance,* had been so well calculated to 
inspire, no thought occupied Sidney’s mind 
except to console Mrs. Montague by every 
means she could devise, and to relieve his 
sufferings. This Mrs. Montague's preseht 
feelings rendered no unpleasant exertion, as, 
losing all suspicion and jealousy of Sidney in 
anxiety about her son, to alleviate the pain he 
endured fully ogrossed her thoughts; and 
whoever couj^l in any way amuse or serve him 
was, for the moment, tlie object of her 
warmest gratitude; while Charles, tenfold 
more obliged to Sidney for her attention to 
his mother than for any she could pay him; 
self, expressed the most animated: gratitude to 
hqj^ declaring it an obligation he never could 

Mrs. Talbot having gathered fixim Fanny 
a circumstantTal detail of all ih&t had oc> 
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«urred) and &at Sir Townly was the person 
aecttsed by Mr. Montague of bringing his son 
into his present situation, lost no time in ap> 
prizing Sir Townly of the information she had 
thus acquired, accompanied by the severest 
censures for the imprudence and improprie^ 
of his conduct. 

Sir Townly felt great rage, at !)er presuming 
to offer an opinion on the subject, but the need 
in which be stood 6f her good offices compelled 
him torestrainit; bitterlyregretting however, the 
discovery of his character, into which intoxi¬ 
cation had betrayed him, lie determined to 
pay a visit Memun-square, and exculpate 
himself from any share of blam^ by throwing 
it entirely on his companions, hoping that, 
from Charles's having been so inebriated, he 
wouU be unable either to discredit or disprove 
)ii' JKrtions. 

/ft the course of the day, therefore, he 
called at Merrion-square; and, on being;.ad- 
mitted' into the hall, desir^ to be shewn to 
young Montague's room. 

** My master, sit," replied Kennedy, who 
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had opened the door, “ forbid me to allow any 
person to go to his room, and 1 cannot dis^ 
obey his orders.” 

In vain Sir Townly argued, commanded, 
and even attempted to bribe the man to admit 
him. Keiinedy, sincerely attached to his 
master, and detesting Sir Townly’s con- 
duct, of which he had, in the course of his 
attendance on Charles, heard a very ample 
detail, positively declared he* would not offend 
his master, or disobey his orders; adding, 
witli very little ceremony, he would not do it 
for any man, niuch less for him. 

Sir Townly, e nraged at what be considered 
such intolerable insolence, was going, in the 
first heat of passion, to strike the man ; but» 
recollecting how incumbent it was on him to 
preserve iiie temper, he checked- himself, and 
forcing a laugh, told him he was an ho; 
nest fellow, and he would not fail to tell hi$ - 
master so. ' .. 

Kennedy smiled contemptuously^ but made 
no reply; and Sir Towmly then asked if 
Mr. Montague' was at home, as h^ wished to' 
speak to him. 



“ Yes, sir/’ replied Kennedy, readily, a$ 
Mr. Montague bad given no orders to be de¬ 
nied to Sir Townly; and internally enjoying 
the idea of. exposing him to the treatment 
which he thought it not unlikely Mr. Montague 
would, in his present temper and feelings, 
be very well pleased at such an opportunity 
of giving him: then, leading the way, ushered 
Sir Townly into the drawing-room, where 

K ^ 

Mr. Montague w'as sitting. 

Sir Townly, without seeming to notice that 
Mr. Montague scarcely returned his salutation, 
advanced towards him, expressing his regret 

for the unfortunate accident that had occurred, 

/ 

protesting, on his honour, he 'had been so 
Utde master of himself, as to be unable to re¬ 
strain his companions irom attacking the 
watch; and tliat how it happened,'or how he 
got home, he could not tell: but he hoped 
Mr. Montague could not suspect him of such 
bas^ and dishonourable conduct as thaft o/ 


forsaking his friend in such a situation. 

1 have made no such charge against you, 
air,” cri^ Mr. Montague, haughtily; “ nor 
has my soli entered into any detail with me 



of what has passed. How he codd ha7e f 
seduced into coodact so utteify dis- 
^ to the character of a gentleman, I 

must confess myself surprised; tbou^ I am 
far from Mng displeased that be has been 
taught, so early in his career, to form a correct 
estiohate'of the friendships of those who ddi^t 
in leading a noTice into mischief, and then 
basely leave him the victim,to the resentment 
which they had provoked.*' 

It required all Sir Townly*8 insolence and 
dissimulation to withstand this severe reproof ; 
bat, without appearing to feel i^ he mmly 
expressed his sorrow at a transaction, to which 
he was an untonscious party.** ^ 

Mr. Montague, disdaining any &rther reply 
to a man so utterly devoid of shame, listened to 
him in sil^ce; and Sir Townly tinding bow 
little progress he was making in^ the object 
for which He had designed bis after a 
fet^general complim^ts and relinks/ took 
his leave to consult with Mrs. 'Salbot; and 
Mr. Montagu^ immediately sencfrhg for bit 
servants, said be would not, in iatufe, be at 
home to Sir Townly Beauchamp, f 
. VOl. IX. o 
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' Jn ociisequaice of SirTownly’s visit and 
f^Kesentations to Mrs. Talbot, she came im- 
diediately to Mernon-square; and, well vnrsed 
in the art of acting her part to advantage, she 
^peered so shocked at what had occurred, 
ao warmly censured her brodier, expressed 
such abhorrence of his conduct, and so artfully 
lamented his having been, as his servants de» 
dared^ utterly insrasiUe of what he was doin^ 
that Mr. Montague was ccmvinced that she 
viewed the affair precisely as he did, though 
wishing, if possible, to offer some extenuation, 
of her brother’s conduct As Fanny, in¬ 
structed by Mrs. Talbot, took no sort of part, 
nor expressed ^the displeasure she felt at hear¬ 
ing Sir ToMiily so severely censured, her 
ffither was induced to believe that was 
indifferent on the subject; and, fatally blind to 
Afis. Tibet’s hypocrisy, and. ignoraot of her 
redl character, which no circumstance bad led 
to suspect, he considered a woman o:^h^ 
rank aad fashion as a perfectly proper 
&r lus daughter, and therefore made no objec¬ 
tion to fanny’s going into public with her 
during her linother’s present confinement. 
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Such was the natural stceng^ of Charifs't 
constitutioD) unimpaired by viee.CM* dissipation^ 
that in a few days be recovered from the fever 
into which he had, been thrown; and, though 
still confineci to his room, he was enabled to leaMO 
his bed. Mrs. Montague, recovering her spi¬ 
rits, assisted Mr. Montague, Sidney,. Anna^ 
and Mr. Savage, in their united efforts to 
tertain liiui, and to light^ the tedium of.a 
confmement, which, to his active mind, was nm 
almost severer calamity than the pain and 
illness tliat he had suffered. 

Charles, Iraming from Mr. Savage th^ 
Mr. Montague had finally settled the affair of 
the assault, the men gladly consenting to.give 
up the prosecution on receiving die reparation: 
they demanded for the injuries which diey 
stated themselves to have received, felt all that 
gratitude to his father which his delicacy had so 
well merited, in never once repfoacliing him, 
thdUgh he well knew, from bis dispositioOi 
that he must have been greatly and ju^ly of* 
fended; and in sparing no expense to save 
him from public disgrace. Taking ^vimtage 

o 2 I 
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of tbe first opportuni^ that offered of being 
alone with Mr. MoDtague,‘he warmly thanked 
him for such uncommon kindness, assuring 
him that no punishment or disgrace could 
have 80 effectually tended to restrain him 
in future from any conduct that might offend 
him ; and he voluntarily pledged his honour 
never hereafter to keep up any farther inter¬ 
course with SirTownly Beauchamp than tbein^ 
unavoidably meeting in public must occasion. 

Ddighted to be spared from the necessity 
of reproving a son whom he so fondly loved, 
Mr. Montague received Charles’s apology with 
all the tendeme^ it deserved ; desiring him to 
wave any farther mention of so disagreeable a 
transaction, and which he should himself re¬ 
member only with pleasure as a convincing 
proof of his ingeniousness. 

* As it had been announced to the numerous 
acquaintance of the Montague family that 
young Montague was confined with a slight 
fever, and as Sir Townly carefully concealed 
the truth, no suspicion was entertained of 
what had. occurred: and therefore 
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appearing in public with Mrs. Talbot did not 
excite those remarks it would otherwise havh 
occasioned. 

No other member of the family left die 
house, except tp t^e an occasional airing in 
the park ; and no vbitors w^ admitt^, 
except Mr. Savage and Mr. Ingram, who, in 
the characters of intimate friends, spent al¬ 
most every evening at Merrion-square j but, 
as Charles would not appear to die latter 
while any vesdge remained of the ill usage iK 
had received, he left him to be entertained by 
his father and Miss Watkins, and sat in a back 
drawing-room with Mr. Savage and the rest 
of die family; all, excepting Mrs. Montague, 
equally well pleased to escape Mr. Ingram. 

On observing Sidney^s wish to avoid his 
society, .Mr. Ingram began to appiehdid 

what had never before occurred to him, that 

0 

she was not, perhaps, so desirous to accept the 
irgalth which he was so well inclined to , 
offer to her acceptance. He had but a fsw 
years before come into the possession of the. 
family fortune, by the death of an elder bro¬ 
ther ; and as he had, in early lif(^ been too 

o 3 * 
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<aiuch occupied, by his profession, to think 
of ^speculating -in matrimony, he had pre¬ 
served his he(^ from any dangerous im¬ 
pression, till the age of forty-five ; when, with- 
<0ut calculating what chance there might be 
of the ultimate success of his purs'uit, he had 
weakly suffered himself to indulge in all the 
enthusiasm of a romantic passion for a ^rl 
flo infinitely his junior; and whose beauty, 
B&d situation in Ufo, did not render it very }»o- 
bable that she would feel so well disposed as 
tiiousands of other women are to sacrifice at 
ihe shrine of wealth, a possession too dearly 
{wrchased, when the best feelings of the heart 
we immolated to its attainment. 

Self was the idol Mr. Ingram had through 
life worshipped; and his love, as selfish as his 
'<>thcr feelings had ever been, now stimulated 
Mm to secure the accomplishment of his 
wishes, without a moment’s reflexion on the 
cruelty there would be in opposing the incli- 
SHitions and destroying the happiness of others 
40 suit his own purposes. 

Whether Sidney's heart was yet engaged, 
or only insea^ible, now became an object of con- 
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templation; and, betwe^ Mr. Savage -viji 
Charies, his jealousy vibrated. But moilB 
accurate observation convincing him, that, 
though Sav^ admired Sidney, be was not m 
love with her; and that, though she liked him 
as a companion, she was perfectly iosensibb 
to any other feeling in his favour ; Charles 
was the person on whom his suspicions eatiiely 
rested. Her care and anxiety about him, her 
confining herself to the bouse to enliven his 
solitude, the alarm she had betrayed at his 
danger, and Charles's peculiar warmth of 
manner, all served to convince him that he 
was the man who must be supplanted beforie 
he had any cliance of gaining her affections, 
or at least of acquiring her hand. 

What probability there was of Charlesls 
obtaining his father's consent to an union with 
his cousin, Mr. Ingram next debated; and be 
knew the world too well to be long in doubt, 
Jthat, whatever admiration Mr. Montague felt ^ 
his niece, to her becomii^ hif daughter ^ 
would liave the strongest objectiins* 
quaioted with the state of his affairs, be jmew* 
he would require needy money, npt to 

o 4 ^ 
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off tbe 10,000/. settled on his younger children, 
bat also to defray heavy debts whidi he had in¬ 
curred in building the house of Belle Vue, and 
improving his grounds; and that, to answer 
4uch demands, a litigated property, that might 
be for years in the courts, would be very ina- 

4 

dequate; more puticularly when its whole 
amount, if tree and undisputed, would scarcely 
do more than pay off his daughters" fortunes. 

Perfectly satisfied, therefore, that in his fa¬ 
ster Charles would meet no friend on this 
occasion, his next plan was to secure that 
friendship for himself, and m dispose him not 
only to second, but even to exert his authority in 
his fovour; and the perfidious scheme at length 
^occurred of still farther increasing his aversion 
to the prospect of such a marriage for his son, 
by insinuating a fear that Sidney*a property 
would not be so easily recovered as he had at 
been led to believe. As the Hamiltons 
spared no expense, stopped at no expedi^t. 
however base and ilHberal, and employed 
die most elaborate subtlety in support of 
their imjust claims, he soon, with every co¬ 
lour of truth, impressed Mr* Montague with 
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the apprehension lhat many years wouM 
elapse before Sidney could recover her prcH. 
per^; and that it was even possible she might 
ultimately fail. In short he craftily imbued 
his mind with anxious solicitude for the future 
welfare of*a niece who becmne every day more 
deservedly dear to him, though he forbore to 
grieve and alarm her by communicating his 
fears. 

Mr. Ingram was, however, too cautious and 
circumspect to drop any hint of his views and 
wishes : his first object was, that Mr. Mon* 
tague should become thoroughly convinced 
of the desperate state of Sidney’s affairs, and 
he trusted to that, for the infallible conse¬ 
quence of*his employing every means to* 
prevent her union with his son. As he ob¬ 
served that Mr. Montague entertained no su¬ 
spicion of such an attachment, he, therefore, 
resolved to wait some time, and watch Charies^a 
movements, before he hnelly declared himsetf; 
wfule Sidney, delighted to eseape from hia 
attentions, which were extronely disagreeable to ^ 
her, and perfectly i^mrant of -his conunuad* 
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cations to her uncle, tbndly cherished the hope 
. of being at length united to Sedley. 

The man who could have resided so beau* 
tiful and apparently so amiable a woman as 
Mrs. Monk with such perfect indifference as 
he had done must have been a very accurate 
observer of character; this proved that, how* 
ever his youthful imagination might have been 
inflamed, his heart w'as not very easily touched; 
and the strength end constancy of his attach¬ 
ment to Captain Elmore demonstrated that 
his affections, when once won, were unal- 
)terably steady. How then could she fear his 
constancy ? His had not been the mere admi¬ 
ration of a moment, the transient ebullition of 
• hoyish fancy, delighting to pour forth its turgid 
strains to the object of exaggerated passion ; 
ihe had never flattered, never sought to be- 
'wilder her judgment; and his feelings, he had 
Evinced, were too keen and ardent to evaporate 
in words. After an iutimate acquaintance, 
and patient investigation of her character*wd 
tdhpoaition, lie ’had in a moment of high- 
<ii 7 QU^ energy declared to be such as realized 



his every wish and hppe: and his sufferings, on 
finding he had been deceived in expecting her 
friends’ approbation, had indisputably proved 
his sincerity. She therefore persevered in che¬ 
rishing those sentiments, which, without mili¬ 
tating against duty, soothed lier feelings, and 
enabled her to enjoy something like peace 
and Sedley’s imago remained deeply as ever 
engraven on her heart. 





CHAP. XII. 

Ovs morning that Charles was so far reco¬ 
vered as to go out in the carnage with his fa> 
ther, and as Mrs. Montague, Miss Watkins, and 
the girls, were sitting together in the drawing' 
room, a sen^t announced Mrs. Hervey, who 
had fluently called, but had been denied 
admission, during the period of young Monta¬ 
gue’s confinemeDt. 

Af^ expressing great pleasure at seeing her, 
Mrs. Montague apologized for havkig been so 
long^thout returning her visits, from her 
mind having been so much occupied by her son’s 
illness, that she had not been able to go out, 
nor to see her friends at home. 

To these apologies Mrs. Hervey replied, by 
relating her sorrow at hearing of her dear' 
young friend’s indispositicm, and her delight 
at learning he was so much recovered; and then 
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asked if she had seen Mrs. Elverton since her 
arrival in town. 

$ 

Mrs. Montague replied it had been out of 
her power to wait on Mrs. Elverton, as she 
had not heard of her being in town till the 
period of .her son’s illness, and had not since 
been able to leave the house : but, requested 
Mrs. Elverton’s address, as she would visit 
her on the ensuing day. 

Mrs. Hervey complied with her desire; 
and tlien said, Ah Mrs. Montague, I am 
sure you will be concerned to hear what a mi¬ 
serable match she has made,—worse a great 
deal than I ever suspected; for, though 1 knear 
he had no fortune, I did not think him such 
a bad man as i have found him.” 

** I am extremely concerned to hear you say 
so,” cried Mrs. Montague ; “ I have always 
consider^ Mr. Elverton os a very frivolous 
character; but 1 sincerely hope you have net 
in any instance found it worse.^ 

* ^ It was no wonder you were deceived,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hervey; *'no|>er 80 B coukl^' 
have believed him such a designing' base perr 
son as I have found him; but 1 wiU tell you 
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ftH: it quite rdieves me' to speak finely to so 
kind a friend.'* 

Mrs. Montague bowed, and Mrs. Hervey 
continued: “You may recollect, the last day 
1 had the pleasure of seeing you at Belle Vue, 
Mr. Montague advised me to consult my 
friends, and try what could be done ; so I came 
immediately to town, and spoke to a gentle> 
man, an intimate friend and near relation of 
my own, by whose means I at length disco¬ 
vered where £lua lived ; and, as my friend 
advised me to see and speak to Eliza before 
he took any step in the affair, I went early tlie 
eext morning to her lodgings, and found them 
at breakfast. 1 was so much displeased with 
Eliza, 1 could not at fii’st speak of business, 
but upbraided lier severely for her conduct; 
when Elverton saucily told me, he did not 
approve of my speaking in such a manner to 
his vrife ; and requested 1 would forbear any 
farther comments on the subject. I was so 
intolerably provoked at his insolence, eikr 
•n the fawning civiUty he used to shew me, 
that could not refrain from telling liim what 
1 thought, and Accjusing him of inveigling away 
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my niece, and desti*oying her excellent pjH)' 
spects of making a more suitable connexion. 
He flew into sucli a passion tliat he really teiri* ' 
fled me; and had the audacity to desire me 
never again to enter his house, nor presume to 
treat him. in such a manner. - 1 then became 
cool, and, remembering the purpose for which 
I had come, I asked Eliza what settlement had 
been made of her fortune; when Elverton re¬ 
plied, with a malicious smile,** he and Eliza had 
married for love, and therefore they had not 
thought of making any. I could not restrmn 
myself on hearing him say this ; but told him, 
that, if Eliza had been fool enough to marry 
for love, it was pretty evident what had been his 
motive. Bliza now became quite afhrontediat 
my saying that Elverton could have any other 
motive for marrying her than love; and spoke 
almost iinpeitinently to me as Elverton him¬ 
self, who again told me he would dispense with 
my visits in future, since 1 came for no oth^puv- 
” pi9se than to create discord between him and his 
wife. I could bear all tins no longer, and leaijog 
them, went to my friend to inform lum of what* 
bad passed; when he had the whunaDlty to.aay 
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that 1 was reiy wrong in speaking to either in 
suchtenns,as thatcould nowanswer no purpose. 
At my request, however, he called himself on 
Elverton, and said every thing he could sug> 
gest to induce him to make a fair and honour- 
able settlement of Eliza's fortune; but in vain. 
Elverton refused to make any, or to enter at 
all on the subject. Now, my dear M)^. Mon¬ 
tague, did you ever hear of any thing so wicked? 
To refuse to settle any part of a girl’s fortune 
on herself, though I understand he has not a 
shiUing of his own in the world.” 

** ( am surprised, I am grieved, indeed,” 
said Mrs. Montague ; ** but, p>erhaps, when 
Mr. Elverton has had time to reflect on the 
impropriety of his conduct, he mu‘y be induced 
to make such an arrangement as honour and 
justice demand.” 

" Oh, no,” cried Mrs. Hervey, “'I have no 
hopes of him; for, though he forbade Eliza to 
speak to me, 1 have met her at a friend's 
house, and, as her eyes were at length op^ed 
to his conduct* on finding he would not act 
as her friends wished, she resented his refusal, 
and accused him of deceiving her; when be fiew 
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into a most outrageous fury, and scdded 
her in the grossest terms; and has, ever since,, 
ahe told me, been so peevish and ill natured, 
diat she heartily repents her folly : but 1 knew 
at the time she would do that.” 

Mrs. Hervey’s passion having exhausted 
her, she remained silent, and Mrs. Montague 
gently represented the danger of disgusting 
Mrs. Eiverton with a man, who was not only 
her husband, but on whom her own impru¬ 
dence had rendered her wholly dependent 
Mrs. Hervey feeling no pleasure or relief 
except in abusing Eiverton, was rather offended 
by these hints, and soon took her leave. 

The moment she was gone, Fanny, bursting 
into a malicious laugh, said she could not 
have supposed Mr. Eiverton would have so 
soon thrpwn off the lover; though she 
had ever known that he had admired Miss 
Flowerdale's fortune infinitely more than her- 

“ He always appeared to me a fnvolous, 
empty coxcomb, " said Mrs. Montague, but 
of such dishonourable designs I could not 
have suspected him; end I am* sincerely 
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wny that poor Eliza Flowerdale has thrown 
hsTKlf and her fortune so lamentab^ away.’’ 

Well now, mamma/’ exclaimed Fanny, 
I wonder how you can pity her ; could any 
woman, who was not a fool, have believed 
"Elverton serious, in all the ridiculous fuss he 
used to make about her ?” 

** She was always a very weak girl/’ said 
Mrs. Montague, in a tone of compassi(», 
** and that is the reason that I must pity her 
the severe fate she has incurred.” 

" Sh^has not done quite so well, certainly,” 
•aid Fanny, Iaug]ung,*^as if her aunt could have 
persuaded Cliarles tohave married her; though, 
perhaps,” added she, glancing her eyes to¬ 
wards Sidney, ** Charles may yet repent that 
he did not take more pains to secure her. A 
vain fool with a fortune is better aj any time 
than a vsdn fool without one.” 

Sidney colouring indignantly at this gross 
sneer, Mrs. Montague looked at her for a 
'ment with fixed attention, and then, withdrawing 
her eyes, remained silent, buried in deep thought 
During .the remainder of the day her manner 


to Sidney was visibly altered; but, well ac- 
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customed to such inconsistencies in her 
conduct, they did not pve her the vexatim 
they had formerly excited; nor did she need¬ 
lessly torment herself to discover the cause, 
being convinced that Mrs. Montague was, ip 
almost evefy instance respecting her, alt^ 
nately guided by her son or her daughter. 

Mrs. Montague's titne was now mudi occu* 
pied in the important task of ordering and 
perintending dresses for the drawing-room, 
at which Sidney and Anna were to be 
presented; and, as Sidney’s finances'were so 
contracted as to render it an expense she vras 
not very equal to incur, Mr. Montague made 
it his request to Mrs. Montague that she would 
present her with a dress fit for that occaskm^ 
to which Charles added a very beautiful pearl 
ornament /or her head, and gave Anna a full 
suit. 

This present, though given by Charles, an^ 
received by Sidney in tlie must public manner, 
again excited Mrs. Montague's Jealous appro- 
hensions of his entertaining a partiaji^ for his 
cousin. Fanny was at that time extremely dusir 
roustooccupy his mother'smind upoBMiay other 



subject than herself, in order that she might not 
discover her encouragement of Sir Townly 
Beauchamp’s addresses, and these she did 
not wish to have suspected till she had 
brought matters to a final conclusion, which 
her love of admiration, and her pride in dis* 
playing such a man in her train, prevented 
her from hastening so much as he desired. 
She therefore made use of the above circum¬ 
stance still farther to increase her mother’s 
/ 

suspicions; and Sidney perceived that the 
kind and attentive tenderness with which 
Mrs. Montague had treated her, since the 
period of Charles’s danger and subsequent 
illness, was now succeeded by a greater degree 
of reserve, and even more marked dislike, than 
she had yet shewn her. 

To Fanny she with justice attributed this 
change; but, thinking it impossible that, after 

t 

what had so recently passed between her and 
Sediey, Mrs. Montague could again give w^y 
to such a fear, she did not suspect the cause. 
Though grieved and surprised at the effect, her 
uneasiness she was obliged to •confine to her 
own breast; as Charles, anxious to atone to 
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his mother for the recent unhappiness he had 
n^e her suffer, could not endure to notice 
what might give her pain; and Anna had not 
a thought, except of the pleasure she expected 
from commencing her career in the fashionable 
world. 

This important day having at length airived, 
Anna, who had not been ready to go out with 
her mother and Fanny, cagie into Sidney’s 
room, where she was arranging her dress; and, 
telling her that her mother had forgotten her 
lappets, asked her if she would go with her to 
tlie milliner’s, whither Charles had promised 
to escort her. 

Sidney gladly complied with her request; 
and leaving what yet remained to be finished 
of her dress to Mrs. Montague’s woman, who 
had ofi'ered'her assistance, she set out with 
Anna, Charles, and Mr. Savage. 

They had nut proceeded half way down 
tlfi; square when they were met by Sir Townly 
Beauchamp and young Hamilton. Sir Townly, 
who hod not seen Ciiarles since the night of 
a par^ by wltich he had been so severe a 
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aiifierer, being extremely anxious to rein¬ 
state himself in his favour, approached, and, 
slightly bowing to Sidney and Anna, held out 
his liand to Charles, exclaiming, I am very 
glad to see you, Montague! That was a 
cursed unlucky business that took place the 
other night; but 1 hope you do me the justice 
to believe, that, if I had not been so con¬ 
foundedly done up, 1 would have sent the 
rascals to the devil before they should have 
treated you in such a way.” 

Charles, disdaining to evince any displeasure 
for a desertion he internally despised, did not 
refuse SirTownly s oftered hand; and, haugh- 
fily returning Mr. Hamilton's'’ bow, replied, 
cavalierly, “ If I had not been so counfound- 
edly done up myself, as you term it. Sir 
Townly, I should not have required your as- 
' sistance; but 1 should recommend it to you 
to be more assured of your own party, and 
better convinced that your antagonists a^ tiot 
so well prepared for resistance, before you 
again ventme such another attack.” 

Aye, aye,” cried Hamilton, that is true, 
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but why could you not do as we did, and shew 
diem a light pair of >hcels ?” 

** Perhaps,” said Montague, contemptuously, 
** had you been knocked down before you were 
aware of tl)e intentions of your party, you 
would not have found that so easy a resource, 
however accustomed to trust to your heels f<w 
your safety.” 

Hamilton, though nettled by this sneer, did 
not think proper to avow his resentment ; but 
replied, there was no man who would think it 
a disgrace to run away from a set of rascally 
watchmen; adding, “ What do you think if 
we make a party to>night, to give th«n a 
good drubbing for their insolence; eh. Sir 
Townly ? will it not be a famous plan of re^ 
venge ?” 

Sir Tow’hly hesitated what reply to 
till better assured of Charles’s sentiroentst 
Charles, despising the inran and-cowardly 
proposal of overpowering a set of men, in the 
discharge of their duty, by the mere force of 
numbers, replied, rather disdainfully, Take 
what reven^ pu please for yourseh^es, gen* 
tiemen; but, tlie next time that I engage m war^ 
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1 shall be prepared to defend myself, and 
1 shall not then fear being left without a very 
willing assistant.** 

“ With all my heart,** cried Hamilton; “ if 
you have no desire to punish diose g^try, 
we surely may be satisfied; for, as our retreat 
was skilfully effected, we escaped from either 
lines or blows.’* 

An orange*woman, who had been following 
them within bearing, now slily said, '^Aye, 
aye, master, that is the best way; always 
better to run like a man than be beat like a 
dog” 

Enraged by her insinuation, Hamilton was 
going to reply veiyangrily, but Charles, laughing 
at bis rage, cried out ** She only recommends 
your own code, of trusting to a light pair of 
heels for safety.*’ 

Aye, true enough, master,” cried the 
woman, offering her oranges to Charles; “ and, 
may be, for all the fierce look of his hotiouV, 
he’d fiinch his man faster than those that don’t 
look half so big.” 

Hamilton, enraged beyond endurance nt 
itis second insult, was only withheld from 
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some violence on the poor woman*s. basket by 
Sir Townly Beauchamp; while Charles, pw> 
chabing some of her fruit as a reward for 
her humour, paid her so liberally, that 
charnibd with his generosity, die said in a low 
vVice, ** ITie less you consort witli those 
chaps the better, your honour: they are both 
as well known as Nelsons pillar; and that 
not for going to church.” 

Charles, not choosing to encourage her 
any fartlier, hastily quitted her, and walked 
down^^ the street, accompanied by Sir Townly 
and Hamilton: Sir Townly seeking, by every 
means he could devise, to reinstate biinsetf in 
Charles's favour; while Hamilton, offended 
by his manier, devoted his attention to Sidney, 
whom he 1^ hitherto left umioticed,. except 
by a slight bow; asking her wh^ she intended 
again to visit his mother and sisters* • 

4 

Sidney teplied coldly, that her time waa ao 

*muCh occupied, she had very litde^lessure. for 

morning visits j adding, she bof>ed her aunt* 

and the Miss Hamiltons were weH;*^ : ' -i. 

• ^ 

“ Yes, V^elieve so,” cried Hamfiton,4are- 

VQL. IZ. P if .i iiH 
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lessly; ** but I have not seen them these 
tiiiee days.” 

Sir Townly perceiving, by Chartes' manner, 
tliat, though he did not, like his father, 
openly avow his resentment, his sentiments of 
what had passed were precisely similar, de¬ 
termined to take no fartlier trouble to gain his 
fnendsliip, but trust entirely to his influence 
with Fanny; and taking Hamiltons arm, 
who was equally weary of the party, wished 
them good morning. 

Mr. Savage, who liad not spoken to either 
of the gentlemen, now said, with a laugh, 
** Hamilton, 1 perceive, has benefitted by Sir 
Townly*s instructions. Were heaiot so anxious 
to render himself conspicuous, 1 should pity 
him for his folly, as he has, 1 understand, 
paid pretty dearly for the honour of his ac> 
-quaintance; but, as he is content to be his 
foible copyist and profound admirer, he 
must only take bis chance; and, from what* I 

can learn, bids very fair to be the worthy 

pupil of so able a master/' 

. ij^Let us choose some other subject,” cried 
H^rles, h^tUy; ** they are neither of them 







urorth even animadversion:. then added, in a 
whisper, ** Hamilton is a cousin of Sidney’s; 
and, though she despises him, she might not, 
perhaps, like to hear him so openly censured.*’ 
On reaching the milliner’s, they perceived 
Mr. and Mrs. Elverton, who was bualy- em¬ 
ployed in examining the newest assortnaant 
of fashions. Charles, eagerly. advancing^to 
Mrs. Elverton, congratula|ed her, with all his 
former extravagance of compliment, on her 
marriage; and then, with great archness and 
raillery, addressed himself to Elverton, de¬ 
claring that his spirit and ingenuity desenvd 
the success they had achieved; and 
asking why lie had not intrusted him' withius 
intentions, as be should have been most happy 
to have offered his services on the occasraa.^ 
Mr. Elverton, though evidently diseoncbiled 
at the meeting, forced a laugh, saying, be .ttul 
stood in no need of assistance; cBid, aiixiaus 
to change the subject, asked him MdieaJie bad 
heard from Sedley or Elmore. 

Not si^e I left the countfy;” reidfed 
Charles, in his turn disconcertedr.by.die in¬ 
quiry. ,• 
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Really,” replied Elverton, ** I am sur¬ 
prised to hear you say so. I understand, 
from Fcencb, they have returned to C — »—; 
and he teUs me Sedley is so altered you would 
scarcely know him. French thinks he has 
quarrelled with his fatlier; but, as they never 
were good friends, I cannot suppose that 
would have any great effect on his spirits. 
French says,” added he, with a smile of much 
. meaning, “ that he fancies Sedley must be in 
iove; for, instead of joining their parties as 
-usual, he avoids them as much as possible, 
and devotes all his time to reading. That cer¬ 
tainly looks suspicious ; and, what is even a 
worse symptom, he cannot bedl* the slightest 
jailleiy j had it not been for Colonel 
Coote!s interference, he and French would 
have hred a pistol the other day. Who the 
. .^y may be, no one exactly knows but Elmore, 
he continues to be his bosom friend and 

rconfidant” 

To this speech Sidney listened with eager 
attention, uaxknis to gather some information 
•respecting Sedley; but, feeling greatly agitated 
ify^it? conclusion, she took up some lace, and 
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appeared entirely occupied in its exarainatton ; 
while Charles, recovering his pre^ce of 
mind, replied, that he was glad to bear poor 
Sedley had so sincere a friend, and then 
again turned to Mrs. Elverton. Her husband 
not choosing to share in his farther raillery, 
strolled to another part of the room. 

To his and Anna's congratulations Afrs. 
EKerton replied with f)ettishness; * and shewed 
so little satisfaction in tbs event that'had 
called them forth, that Mr. Savage, who had 
listened to Charles’s compliments in 

silent wonder,. advanced to Sidney, and said, 
in a low voice, “ Have that ^ntleman and 
lady been long ma.lied?” ^ 

About two months, I believe,” smd 
Sidney, scarcely suppressing a sigh at the 
recollection of how totally her own^ happiness 
bad been destroyed within that peridd. 

** It was a love-match, I fancy, from what 
JVfoQtague has been saying,” cried Mr. Sava^, 
smiling; and yet tlie honey-mo<m has li6^ 
I perceive, exceeded the limited period.” 

” 1 know not, indeed,” replied Sidney; 
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“ but Jt-is not easy to endure Charles’s pro* 

« 

yoking raillery perfect good humour.” 

** If I • may venture to judge horn appear^ 
aiieed/’ s»d Mr. Savage, ** interest and folly 
hhve united to forge the marriage chains; 
Yow catch-matches, after all, do not, in 
general, turn out very fortunate; and it is 
no-uonder that • men or women of any^nse 
oribelmg'are so aandous to avoid them.” 

Oh* surely,” tried Sidney, speaking with 
mvnliintary warmth, ** they are, and must be, 
dtbeivedly'Wretched.’* 

Mt*. Savage looked at her for a moment, 
as if to discern whether she indeed spoke her 
genuine sentiments; when, perceiving her co¬ 
lour quickly rise at her unguarded warmth, he 
sitid nothing more on the subject, and they 
aoon after quitted the shop. 

. The hurry of dressing, the novelty of the 
scene, the timidity and appr^ension insepa- 
nAle'A^m a appearance in public, for a 
'vritile Overpowered all= other thoughts than 
those thtey naturally inspired ; but, the moment 
idiC wetf leftahme, Castle finery and vice-regal 
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magqificCTce fa4ed from Sidoey^s recollec*’ 
tion, and the intdl^ehce she had leanied) 
from Mr. Elverton xvholly. occupied her ipind. 
That it was exaggerated she could not douhtf, 
from the natural reserve and fortitude of Sed* 

s 

ley*s character, andfrom the inclinationElvertPO; 
had always shewn to sneer at the major,, 
whose dislike, of his foppery and pertneu,. he. 
Imd returned with interest; and as Sedley didj 
nut, lUce French, lay himself open to. reprisals, 
Fllverton recompensed himself for- the f<v>, 
bearance he was obliged to p^Use in his 
presence, by openly avowing his sentunents in 
his absence. 

A wish to turn liin^ into ridicule, therefore^ 
joined to a desire of escaping from Charles’s 
sarcastic Jokes, by directing his attention to 
another object, she knew* must have been the 

motives for his officious information; but, 

0 

with every allowance for spleen and ill nature, 
•she^ould not doubt, that Sedley was greatly 
altered, since he had so wholly lost the com¬ 
mand he had formerly held over his temper, 
as to subject himself to French’s 9 neers, and 
then to resent them with a violence so little 
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ccmscmant to his general character and con¬ 
duct “Ah!’* thought she, “ when justly 
wounded pride sustained his fortitude, the 
.struggle, however hard, was decisive ;'but now 
that the rectitude and generosity of his own 
heart compels him to acquit me for acting 
consistently with duty and propriety: his 
tenderness and warmth of disposition have 
rendered him"unequal to the task.** 

To reward bis ftifection, was her first and 
dearest wish ; and, ignorant of the proceedings 
of the Hamilt(X) family, and of her uncle’s 
fears, she looked forward with hope and plea¬ 
sure to the period when the recovery of her 
fortune would enable her to bestow happiness 
on one so truly deserving. 
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The numbers of fashionables crowding to . 
town for the drawing-room, occasioned such a 
constant succession oi parties, that scarcely a 
day elapsed tiiat the iVlont^gues had not com¬ 
pany at home or were nut engaged abroad; 
and, as a new face is an universal relief to 
those already weary of what they have been in 
the habit of seeing, Sidney's beauty, polished 
manners, and g(-”Ue good-breeding, however 
obscured by melancholy, did nut iail to attract 
the admiration they were so well calculated to 
inspire, j)aiticularly among those -so long 
accusiomed to the same hacknied' routine of 
artilicial character, studied graces, and false 
glare of self-creiUed loveliness. Wherever 
she appeared there was a set of young men 
ready to flutter in her train, firooi'having heard ^ 
her pronoupcjed to be a most betuAiful girl by 
those arbiters oi fashionable taste on irhont. 

y <5 a « . 
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tb^ relied; and from the desire of being on 
intimate terms with a family who had so ge^ 
neral and splendid an acquaintance as the 
Montagues. There were but few of the 
young men thus ready to follow and offer their 
adulation who were not in their hearts pre¬ 
determined to be guarded against the attrac¬ 
tions of the too lovely, though portionless^ 
heiress; yet it would have required all Sid¬ 
ney s firmness of jnind to have been proof 
against the incense they so assiduously offered 
to her charms, had not her hmt been secured 
' by a fervour of attachment tlrat rendered all 

others alike indifferenh 

✓ 

Tbis^constant round of dissipadon, though 
it wearied Sidney, yet incessantly engaged her 
attentkm; and, though it iii no degree weak- 
the strength of her passion, it insensibly' 
blunted her sorrow by diverting her tliouglits 
into other channels. 

Mr. Ingram’s rage at bdiolding the woman 
be had appropriated to himself, and whose 

rendered that design so little likdy 
to be interrupted, become tn object of 
general atteotiofi, forced him from the cir- 
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cumspect policy he'had planned. Circuio- 
stances at tliis period took a turn more favour-' 
able to his ^vishes than he had dared to hope/ 
for perceiving that Charles was dbposed to 
amuse hin^self, without paying Sidney more 
than genera] and good-natured attention^ 
and tiiat Mr. Savage did not display, any 
symptoms of being a professed candidate 
for her favour, however intimacy might hwe- 
after induce such a step, l\e determined to run 
no farther risk of defeating his schemes, by 
suffering himself to be supplanted by his tardy 
but more youthful rivals. 

One morning, therefore, about a fortni^t 
after her presentation, Mr. Montague, desir¬ 
ing to speak to her in private, made her a 
formal tender of Mr. Ingram’^ hand, infemn- 
ing her that he had been commissiODed to 
assuie hw, that, perfectly indifferent to eveiy 


pecuniary consideration, settlei|ients zifore 
splendid than, even were she umfisputed mts- 
tr&s of her- own foitune, her friends woul^ 
be entitled to demand, awaited .her accept 


ance; toge^cr with his eternal gratitude* 
if she would condescend to share |bat weal^, 
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which was otherwise insufficient to his hap> 
piness. 

To this pompous and ostentatious though not 
quite unexpected proposal, Sidney, witliout a 
moment's hesitation, requested he*' uncle would 
give an absolute refusal; declaring, that no 
wealth, no splendour, should e\er induce her 
to marry a man whose manners and dispo- 
sidon were so Wholly repugnant to her feelings. 

** Sidney, my dear,” said Mr. Montague, 
gravely, ** tliis is not acting with your usual 
sense and prudence. Ingmiu is a man of 
highly respectable family and unblemished 
character; his years are not sucli as to render 
the connexion either disagreeable or improper; 
bis fortune l)eyond that, wlncli although mistress 
your own estate, you would be entided to 
expect: what then can you rationally urge as 
BB^ objection against' an union in every re¬ 
spect eligible and advantageous ?" 

“ I cannot, sir,” cried S*dncy, blushing, 

more precisely state my objecuons than I 
have already done. Mr. Ingram is your friend, 
and therefore I should dislike to be more ex¬ 
plicit ; yet,** with my present feelings towards 
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him, I could not marry him; and do not, 1 
entreat, my dearest uncle, ask me to tliink of 
fonning such a connexion 

As your uncle, your guardian, and your 
friend, Sidney/* exclaimed Mr. Montague, 
warmly, ** I cannot suffer you so wantonly, 
so childishly, to trifle with your establishment 
in life. Tenderness has withheld me from 
mentioning the real state of your affairs; but 
a warm interest in your future welfare now 
compels me to say, without disguise, that the 
recovery of your property is scarcely to be 
expected. Ingram has long had doubts of 
being able to force the Hamiltons to resign it^ 
and witiiin the la^t few days they have taken a 
step whichl fear will secure it tlieirs in s|:Hte 
of all opposition. They have produced a deed 
of your great grand iatlier Forbes's, made ih 
favour of your late uncle Hamilton; thus 
depriving your uncle Forbes of the powe/ of 


bequeathing Wood-Lawn. This deed Ingram 
hopes to prove a forgery, though 1 rather lan^ 


he says so from motives of delicacy, as 
other lawyers are of opinion that Hamiltob 


will establish it; th^ appear to mt their only 
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hope on discovering your grandfather^s will, to 
ascertain what power he gave to your uncle 
Forbes; and this Counsellor Walsh has a faint 
expecta^on of being enabled to do through the 
medium of die English Court of Records, as 
in that kingdom old Mr. Forbes died ; yet, 1 
must warn you that our success is impossible if 
Hamilton can prove the deed valid. Tims 
sijtuated, my dear Sidney, you must take time 
to weigh and consider circumstances, before 
you are even competent to give so decided an 
answer. Ingram requested you might not be 
hurried, nor have I any desire you should be 
precipitate; but I shall in this instance expect 
the seme excellent sense that you have shewn 
cm ev^ other occasion.*’ 

The shock of this inteUigence, that so cruelly 
blasted hopes Sidney bad so fondly cherished, 
80 completely overset her fortitude, that she sat 
without attempting to reply, till Mr. 
Montague, taking her silence as an assent to 
his advice^ thanked her fcMr her compliance; 
vrikeo she exerted herself to say, ** You mis¬ 
take me, uude—1 am grieved,^ indeed, at 
xriuktyou t^ve told me, butno motions of that 
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kind diall' induce me *to become Mr. Ingram’s 
wife.” 

• “ Sidney,” cried* Mr. Montague, “ I will 
have no romance: it is impossible to urge any 
objection to Ingram but Uie mere wayward 
caprice of girlish fancy; and such an objection 
neither your sense nor situation entide you to 
make. Redect on your present circumstances, 
depending on the issue of a complicated, and 
most skilfully litigated, sui^for inde]}endeDce. 
Entitled by your birth, and accustomed from 
your infancy, to move in the higher ranks df 
society, are you to suffsr the mere objection of 
a few years’ difference in age to induce you, 
rashly and weakly to reject a proper, and splea- 
did setUenfent? You may, perhaps, 
that with your beauty, youth, and acrcmylishr 
ments you must receive as e^ble and znoie 
a^'eeable otfers. In forming such eipecta^n^ 
I do not wish to wound your feelings by assart¬ 
ing that you will fistd yourself deedved.^ The 
present state of society imperatively rmatnagAc 
the strictest attention to prudence; and th os e 
who wilfully neglect its dictates severely 
lament their folly; nor would yua. he less 
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' likely than other women to feel and regret 
the consequence of suffering romantic ideas 
to cloud your understanding, and destroy your 
establishment in life, by acting in direct con¬ 
tradiction to your own interest, and the wishes 
of an uncle who is as anxious for<your hap¬ 
piness as he could be for that of a daughter.’* 

On concluding these words Mr. Montague 
quitted tlic room, to leave Sidney at liberty to 
reflect on the intelligence he had given her, 
to enable her to regulate her thoughts, and to 
bring her mind to that ready acquiescence in 
his wishes which he expected. 

This was an exertion altogether beyond her 
fortitude. The afflicting conviction that she 
and Sedley were for ever separated so occupied 
her mind as to render her incapable of re¬ 
flecting on the added misery of poverty and 
dependence, by wljioh the separation was 
accompanied ; and no thought of Ingram 
occurred except a momentary start of horror 
and detestation at the idea of accepting his 
proferred hand. 

In this state of acute, yet ^most unde- 
flsable anguish, she was yet sittinp in the 
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library, when the door was opened by Charleii« 
who, startled by the still despair of her look, 
hastily demanded what had occurred to dis> 
tress her. 

To this inquirySidney was for some moments 
too much agitated to reply; but, when calmed 
by his kind and affectionate manner, she in¬ 
formed him, without reserve, of all that had 
passed between her and her uncl^; concluding^ 
in these words, ** Do not, ifiy dearest ChaHes, 
accuse me of folly, or w ilful disobedience U>' 
my uncle^s wishes, when I tell you, it is my most 
decided resolution never to marry Mr. Ingram. 
There is no misery 1 would not endure in 
preference to^ becoming his wife.” 

“ His wife,” repeated ( harles, indignantly, 

“ you never shall be. If the Hamiltons wiU 
perjure themselves, will wade throi^h infamy 
to rob you of Wood-Lawm, let them ; but the 
wife of such an antiquated, formal old prig, I 
•never could endure to see you. A g&l of your 
beauty, family, and accomplishments need 
never despair of forming a connexion, if not 

t 

quite so wealthy, yet, in every other instance, 
more eligible. Banish him, therefore, from 
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your thoughts, and trust to me for settling 
the affair with my father.” 

Sidney’s gratitude for this most seasonable 
offer of kindness and assistance, which Charles 
had so opportunely made., she could not 
find words to express, she could only weep 
her thanks ; till Charles; affected by her dis¬ 
tress, took so much pains to sooth her, that 
he at length Succeeded ; when, apprehensive 
that be would offend her uncle, if he expressed 
the same contempt for Mr. Ingram which he 
soopody avowed to her, she besought liim to 
he prudent, and not, from regard to her, 
invedve himself inn dispute with bis fatlicr. 

“ Prithee, my dear Sidney/’ cried he, gaily, 
“ don’t tcarrify yourself with phantoms:—my 
father and I are not very likely to quarrel, nor 
have 1 the slightest wish to offend him. Such 
conduct would not be very gratdiil after all his 
late kindness to me: which, little as I have said 
on the subject, 1 shfdl never forget.” 

Be assured by. this declaration, Sidney 
thanked him with animated fervour. 

** Don’t arrogate all sort of merit to yourself 
done,” cried he, laughing ; “ it is very pretty 
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to be grateful, I confess, but it is a virtue 
which you are not called on to practise just 
now, as I am not even repaying the gratitude 
I owe you for all the care you took of me 
during my illness; and, what 1 fdt a thousand 
times more,* all your attention to my mother* 
Fanny may warp her for the moment,' but she 
too will assist roe to defeat the wi^ calculan 
tions of our plodding and methodical lawyer,. 
Do not, however, expect the^uperlativehonour 
of my support, witliout paying me the. cobh 
pliment of being sometimes guided by my 
advice. Instead, therefore^ of pining'and- 
grieving for what may perhaps never happen^ 
and what that prosing politician may perhaps 
have said merely to sound you, laugh at him and 
his threats*—shew him that you demise bia 
offers, and, have no fears, foi'tune or uo foitune, 
of not doing better. For my part I wpf 
torment him without mercy. Savage will 
.gladly yield his aid; and we will together, 
laugh and quiz him igto contented silence; 
whereas, if you appear grieved or terrified, he 
will only coockide that you- are hesitating be* 
tween his ugly phiz and his long {Xirseand 



that, as in most other cases, gold being the 
heaviest, wUl turn the balance in his own 
favour; he will follow you, like your shadow, 
In humble expectation of being at length re- 
warded for his pains. He will continually 
torment your uncle to ^ve him his assistance; 
and, though my father, to do him justice, is 
one of the best men in the world, yet, 
like all other men of his years, he likes to 
look at what he caHs the realities of life. From' 
pure disinterested afi'ectiun to you, he will 
feel anxious to have you, what, perhaps, with 
his- present opinion of your situation, he may 
consider, eligibly settled in life; though, most 
undoubtedly, the splendour which can't be 
enjoyed is not aortli accepting; and, with 
such a millstone as my friend Counsellor 
Buckram hung round your neck, wealth could 
not afford happiness.” 

To the propriety of this advice, however 
flighty the manner in which it was given, Sidney 
could not be insensible; and though she would 
not even to Charles confess the genuine 
reason why she had been so dismayed by the 
threatened' loss of her fortune she resolved 
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to disguise her sorrow and apprehensions, 
>aad, with assumed cheei^lness, promised to be 
guided by his advice, if he would avoid any 
conduct that could wantonly offend Mr. Ingram, 
and^ consequently her uncle. 

** Mydear girl," exclaimed Charles, laughing, 
“ how wonderfully prompt you are in alarm¬ 
ing yourself. Believe me, youc hoary lover 
has not quite so much inflammability in his 
composition as you seem to apprehend; he will 
find his solemn gravity and measured periods so 
inadequate a match for what you may perhaps 
call my levity and Savage’s sarcasms, that he 
will be extremely glad to decline the comba^ 
and to yiel(f the palm to those who will first 
laugh him off the field, and then laugh at him.” 

Sidney then, at his request, accompanied 
him out in his curricle, for which purpose he 
said he had originally come to seek ho*, till 
Ingram’s darts and parchments had driven it 
ironi his recollection. 

During their drive, Charles took evei^ 
means which the most animated gaiety could 
render successful to banish from Sidney’s mind 
the melanchoW weight which seem^ to qp|)res6 
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her; and, meeting Mr. Savage on the road, 
in opposition to her earnest entreaties, he told 
him the whole circumstance, painting Mr. In¬ 
gram and his pretensions in the most ludi¬ 
crous colours, and asking his assistance to 
laugh him into a retreat. 

Charles in this detail avoided all mention of 

1 

his father sname; but it did not require Savages 
keen penetration,, to discern why he found it 
necessary to ask his aid on such an occasion ; 
and, after turning the Counsellor and his pre- 
.sumption into as much ridicule as the subject 
would admit, they mutually agreed to torment 
him without cessation^ though in such a way 
as to avoid offending Mr. Montkgue. Sidney, 
finding remonstrance and entreaty equally use¬ 
less, allowed them to settle their plan of 
t^ienitions as they thought proper. 

-Mr. Savage, at Charles’s request, readily 
accompanied them to Merrion-square to din¬ 
ner, at which they were joined by* Mr. 
Ingram, who now genially composed one of 
the family party. Without in the slightest de- 
ffoe adverting to the commission he had given 
tq ber uqcle, be took a' seat beside Sidney, 
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and attempted to enter into conversa^n with 
her. 

On seeing him approach, Sidney grew pale; 
but, relying on Charles’s promised assist¬ 
ance, she made a violent effort to control her 
feelings, mid to affect an air of indifference. 

Charles, who was turning over the leaves of 
a book on Mr. liigraiii s entrai)ce, continued 
his employment for a few ipoments, and then, 
carelessly strolling to where Sidney was sitting, 
threw himself on a chair next her, exclaiming, 
“ What a hon id bore the study of antiquities 
must be! J have been poring over Kennet, 
Potter, and I doi 't know who, till I am per¬ 
fectly stupefifed. I hope, Sidney, that you have 
no passion for antiques of any kind; if you 
had, I would deny you for a relation of mine as 
1 love every body and every thing youthfiil, 
modem, and dashing.” 


1 cannot say,” replied Sidney scarcely 
suppressing a smile at the ihuendo he Aus 
directed against Mr. Ingram’s age,. that 1 


feel prejudiced in favour of antiques: I am no 
iiidaA of their value, and attach no sort of 


happiness to their possession. ” ^ 
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BravO) Bravo! my pretty cousin,’" cried 
he; “I always knew you were a girl of taste 
and discernment” 

“ Pardon me fcM* difiering in opini^ with 
you,” said Mr. Savage, gravely :an antique 
coin serves as a memorial of those celebrated 
actions, the relation of which we have perused 
with delight; an ancient castle, impressed with 
the venerable iqarks of age, is a Hnc object 
in a distant view; and even a countenance 
marked by the lieavy hngers of time and wis¬ 
dom points to the useful lesson of what we must 
become, it leads to tlie gravity suitable to such 
a period, and serves as a memento mori to 
check the exuberant spirits of youth : in sliort, 
age has it various uses and advantages, 
however remote it may be from inspiring us 
with gaiety, or from becoming the chosen com¬ 
panion of our mirthful and happy hours.” 

** Confound your moralising,’" cried Charles, 
** what is it you mean to illustrate ? Do you 
wish to prove that a veteran beau, like the 

eternal B . . , shewing himself in every street 

and ev^ party, smirking, smiling, and bowing 
to every .pretty woman he sees, the toy and 



fribble of 'every party, he is among, wishing 
every spectator to forget the years that have 
rolled over His head, because he chooses him* 
self to frisk under their weight, is either an 
use^i, a fe^pectable, or an entertaining 
ber of society ?*’ 

“ No,” cried Mr. Savage, very gravely, “ I 
meant no such arduous undertaking as* to 
prove that misplaced efforts, or insidious 
views, should ever meet witlr any other results 
than the deserved disappointment and humi* 
liation of those who employ such means to 
attain what, tliey should eitlier liavc aspired to 
in youth, or have been content to resign with 
the philosophy which becomes a more advanced 

period of life- If tlie eternal B- , as you call 

him, inst^d of absurdly endeavouring to shine 
as a youtl^ul beau, instead of aping tlie follies 
of boys young enough to be his sons, and vainly 
seeking for the admiration of girls young 
enough to be his grand-daughters, assumed 
the more appropriate character of an agree¬ 
able companion or instructive friend, then 1 
should pronounce his age respectable, and i 
his. experience valuable; but at preset he 
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can only serve to remind one of the grotesque 
appearance of an antique statue I have some¬ 
where seen, where, with laughable incongruity, 
' a new head was placed on an old body, and 
each seemed to wonder what brought the other 
here.” 

* “ The happiest, the most apposite simile 
I ever heard,” cried Charles, immoderately 
diverted ; “ I did not suspect you. Savage, of 
studying this subject so pliilosopliically. To 
what pretty ancient evergreen are you pay¬ 
ing your addresses, that you have become so 
warm an admirer of age and giuvity, when 
well and usefully employed ?” 

** In the character of an ad^ser,” replied 
Savage, scarcely restraining a laugh, “ I might 
perhaps, and 1 hope 1 should, respect a grand¬ 
mother ; but most certainly not in that of a 
mistress.” 

This conversation, apparently harmless and 
undesigning, but purposely intended to mortify 
and offend Mr. Ingram, had the desired 
effect. With a countenance lengthened be¬ 
yond Its usual gravity, by great though re¬ 
strained anger and vexation, he vacated a 
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post wiuch was ao long^ tenable, and joined 
Mr. Montague, who had listened in sUen^ 
though evident displeasure, to the provoking 
raillery which the two young men had directed 
against him. 

Mrs. Montague and the family were that 
evening engaged to a ball at the house of a 
Mrs. Eccles ; and as Mr. Ingram had declared 
his intention of making one ofthef party before 
Sidney left the dinner-table*, Charles told her, 
in a whisper, if he asked her to dance with 
him, to plead a prior engagement, as both 
Savage and liimsdf meant to oiler their services 
on the occasion. Savage, he said, had requested 
he would intercede for him ; and, if she met 
none other she liked better, to use his name as 
a barrier against Buckram. 

With this injunction Sidney gladly deter¬ 
mined to comply ; and though annoyed at the 
idea that Mr. Savage should feel himself called 
on by Charles’s application to shew her attention 
wliich did not emanate from his own feelings, 
yet, so circumstanced, she resolved not to inter¬ 
fere with theirprojects ; and, since Charles had 

4 2 • , 
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voluntarily offered to become her mediator with 
his hitlier, to suffer him to act as he pleased. 

'As Mrs. Montague had a previous engage* 
ment, they did not arrive at Mrs. Eccles’ till it 
was extremely late, and Sidney instantly com¬ 
prehended the prudence of Charles, as the 
moment she entered the ball-room Mr. Ingram 
applied for the honour of her hand. 

On replying that she was engaged, Mr. In¬ 
gram, much disconcerted, formally, though po¬ 
litely, be^ed to know die name of the man who 
had been so happy as to supplant him even 
before her entrance into the room. 

Mr. Savage, sir,” said Sidney, blush¬ 
ing at a recollection of all that had taken 
place, “ engaged me before 1 left Merrion- 
square.” ' 

Mr. Savage,” cried Mr. Ingram, peevishly, 
**• thinks himself authorized to take many liber¬ 
ties from the encouragement he receives from 
young Montague; but I could not suppose^they 
would meet with Miss Montague^s counte¬ 
nance : her sense, fully equal to her beauty, 
must warrant me in forming such a hope.** 

** I know not any circumstance, sir,” replied 
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Sidney, coldly, “ which can warrant you in form¬ 
ing a hope that 1 would reject the attention of 
any gentleman who is so intimate a friend of 
my cousins, nor do 1 at all understand the 
imputation jthat either Charles or myself have 
acted with impropriety/* 

“ Pardon me,’* cried he, somewhat confound¬ 
ed, “ Idid not mean to imply any hint of impro¬ 
priety ; tliat is a term which could not be used 
where you arc even indirectly alluded to; 
but there are circumstances that might flatter 
die hope of peculiar exclusion in favour of one 
individual.” 

** Your present ■ int, sir,” said Sidney, “ I 
neither can nor wish to misunderstand; and 
therefore I feel myself called on to assure you, 
that however honoured I must feel by your 
good opinron, and grateful for your friendship 
on many late occasions, my thanks are all*I 
can ofler in return.” 

V 

Against this declaration Mr. Ingram Vras 
beginrung to remonstrate, when the approach 
of Charles and Rfr. Savage, arm in arm, com¬ 
pelled him to silence. 

Mr. Savage after apologizing for his delay, 

Q 3 
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which he said Montague had occasioned, 
begged leave to remind Sidney of the promise 
witli H'hicli she had honoured him. 

Sidney could not forbear blushing at being 
thus reminded of an engagement .which she 
had iiotfoimed : but unable, at the moment, to 
enter into an explanation, she bowed her ac¬ 
quiescence. 

“ What are you and I to do with ourselves, 
Mr. Ingram?” cried Charles, with burlesque 
gravity; “ are you engaged for this set ?” 

“ I am not, sir,’’replied he, rather haughtily. 

“ We had better try our chance then,” ex¬ 
claimed Charles : what do you think,” con¬ 
tinued he, looking round the room, “ of trying 
yours with Miss Somerset ? she looks so pretty 
and so modest, so like a prudent young lady 
just waiting to be asked, that I ‘ think, sir 
you could not do better than secure her: she is 
too mild, too demure, for me; I should infinitely 
prefer a little wild lively girl, with a Read, 
hc^rt, and heels, as giddy as my own.” . 

“ I slicmld hope, Mr. Montague,” said Mr. 
Ingram, with a d^ce of irritation which he 
vainly tried to modify, “ you will do me the 
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lionour of suffeiing me to choose for my¬ 
self.” 

Most undoubtedly/* cried Charles, laugh¬ 
ing, “ that is a privilege to which every man 
in this land of freedom is entitled, unless his 
inclinations should happen to come in col¬ 
lision with those of some otlier person ; if you 
and I therefore sliould unfortunately select the 
same lady, we must only put ag^ and wisdom 
in one scale, youth and frdlic into the other, 
and then see which will kick the balance; 
if I am doomed to go up, 1 will leave you in 
peace to enjoy your triumph.” 

I should hope, sir,’* exclaimed Mr. In¬ 
gram, unable^longer to command his indigna¬ 
tion, “ tliat the son of my best and oldest 
friend cannot purposely design to offend me.” 

** Offend my father’s o/f/esf and best friend,” 
cried Charles, with resumed gravity, and layipg 
a marked emphasis on the word oldest ; “ how, 
my dear Mr. Ingram, could you suspect me of 
such design? or how, in that ciiaracter, 
could your inclinations and mine so perversely 
clash, as to render such a circumstance either 
probable or possible ?** * 
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Mr. Ingrain seeing how vain he would find 
it to contend with Charles, unless in a manner 
decidedly destructive to his present plans, 
aflfected to receive tlicse words as an cijjology, 
though nothing couUl be l(?ss intended, or less 
calculated for sucli a pur|)ose. 

Mr. Savage, who had with difficulty forborne 
a laugh, )x:rceivii]g Sidney’s uneasiness by 
her rapid dianges of colour, proposed to 
walk into an adjoining apartment; and Charles, 
on finding Mr. Ingrain made no efibrt to fol¬ 
low them, sauntered round the rooms in search 
of amusement. 

Freed from the restraint their presence had 
imposed, Sidney said with some confusion, 
“ Much as I feel obliged, Mr. Savage, by your 
goal nature, I must release you from any 
farther exertion of it: with Charles it is vain 
to ^contend, therefore I have ceased to ojiposc 
him; but, whatever my anxiety may have been 
to avoid Mr. Ingram, I feel excessively 
ashamed at $uch a disagreeable office being 
imposed* on you, particularly as there is less 
probability of my in future being tormented 
by such disagreeable attentions.” 
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Mr. Savage looked* earnestly at Sidney, as 
if to discover what if those her genuine scnti* 
inents, and, reading in her expressive/coun¬ 
tenance, not only dislike to Mr. Ingram, but 
something bordering on disgust at the indeli¬ 
cacy of being tlius forced on any man’s at¬ 
tention, he replied with energy, “ Do not ac¬ 
cuse me of ill-timed gallantry if I frankly 
declare, that, so far from feeling apy reluctance 
to assist Montague, it gives^ me real satisfac¬ 
tion ; nor believe me so insensible as not gladly 
to avail myself of every opportunity, bis friend¬ 
ship may afford, of cultivating the society of 
one whose ac<]uaintance yields a gratification 
that I seldom experience.” 

There wajf something in the manner of tliis 
S|)eech so unlike the respectful caution with 
which Mr. Savage had hitherto addr^sed her, 
that, surpl-iscd and chagrined, Sidn^ coldly 
replied, that much as she felt oblige<l, she mu^t 
beg leave to decline on interfeiencc which she 
could not consider as proper, nor feel to be 
nccesia^y. 

Mr. Savage, colouring to crimson, haughtily 
begged her pardon, declaring that to oblige 
Montague had been the leading motive pf bi& 

.* e 5 
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interference; but since to her it was disagree- 
able, it should be instantly and for ever with¬ 
drawn. 

Soiry at bis being so much offended, Sidney 
would have made some effort to appease him, 
had she not imagined that in the whole of his 
conduct she could perceive that the attractions 
of her beauty, and the preference of her society, 
were counter^ted by a fear of being drawn in 
to marry a mere fortune-hunting young lady : 
she thought it better therefore to appear un¬ 
grateful, than to suffer him to flatter his vanity 
with the supposition that Charles had inten¬ 
tionally, perhaps with her own concurrence, 
thrown her on his protection; a supposition 
which his high estimation of himself, and prompt 
fears on this subject, rendered not improbable. 

During the whole course of the dance, 
Mr. Savage was distantly polite and haughtily 
attentive; and though he did not manifest any 
inclination to resign his attendance until he 
could place her under Charles’s care, neither 


did he attempt to disguise how deeply he felt 
offended; Sidney, vexed and uneasy, on per- 

pro- 

po^.their joining him. 


ceiving Charles speaking to Mrs. Monk, 
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Mrs. Monk, after addressing Sidney ivith 
the softest polit^iess, asked if she had seen her 
sister. Sidney replying in the negative, she 
proposed their going in search of her, to 
which she assented, tliough Charles and Mr. 
Savage again interchanged their expressive 
smiles. 

In one of the adjoining rooms they found 
Miss Somerset conversing with Mr. and Mrs. 
Klverton ; Mrs Monk immediately asked her 
sister if she n as fatigued by her last dance, 
or had engaged herself for another. 

Miss Somerset, looking down, and appa¬ 
rently much confounded by such an inquiry, 
in the presence of two young men, replied 
that, the heait and crowd were so great, site 
should consider it rather more pleasant to sit 
down, if she were so fortunate as to procure a 
chair. 

“ There is but little chance of that, my lovfe,’* 
said Mrs. Monk, and I hoj)e you will not 
hav^ any objection to dance again, as I have 
been'^ applied to by a young friend ,of mine, 
to try my interest with you for the Kext set; 
though, if it is disagreeable te. you, do not 
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wi|h you to comply : do’ not therefore, as you 
generally do, cons^^lt the inclination of your 
fri^ds in preference to your own.” 

Mr. Savage,, perfectly comprehending the 
meaning of this manceuvre, determined to shew 
Sidney, that one she seemed to consider of so 
little consequence was not quite so lightly re¬ 
garded by others; and, addressing Miss So¬ 
merset, begged that, if she did not feel herself 
fatigued, she would postpone the honour Mrs. 
Monk intended for her friend, and favour him 
with her hand for that set. 

With this request Miss Somerset complied 
with one of her sweetest smiles ; Mrs. Monk 
remarking, that her dear Henrietta was so 
anxious to oblige her, she felt a peculiar plea¬ 
sure on every occasion where she consulted 
her owm inclination. 

At this declaration Mr. Savage bowed, 
and Charles gravely remarked, tliat he wished 
he could .Hnd friends so well disposed U> 
oblige him. 

Mrs. Monk, in the course of conversation, 

I 

asking Mr. Elverton how long it was since he 
had left his regiment, he replied tliree montlts. 
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Thpn, dreading lest t&e inquiry should give 
to Montague*s raillery, aqd remembering 4low 
completely he liad silenced him by the mention 
of Scdlcy on a former occasion, he asked 
Mrs. Monk when she had seen or heard of her 
old friend,. Major Sedley. 

“ Not this very long time,” replied she care¬ 
lessly ; “ I do not Ixdieve I have seen him 
since before he went abroad.” 

t 

him now,” ex- 
laugli: “ I am 
told he U quite metamorphosed sincel saw him, 
though, comparatively speaking, so short a 
period has elapsed.” 

“ Indeed I think it very probable I should 
not know him,” returned Mrs. Monk: “ I re¬ 
member very little of him, except that he was 
a pretty vain young man, who rated his own 
talents extravagantly high ; and, us his self- . 
conceit rendered him extremely disagreeable 
to Mr. Monk, I have no desire to renew our 
inthnacy, more particularly as neith^ mamma, 
nor'I eycr liked him.” 

“ Major Sedley, I believe, ” said Miss 'So- ’ 
merset mildly, “ was so young when you knew 


You will scarcely know 
claimed Mr. Elverton, uilh a 
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him, LouUa, that a decided opinion could 
scaAely have been formed of his character; that 
is, he might have been only giddy and self- 
opinionated.” 

Very probable, indeed,*’ said Mrs. Monk, 
resuming her former sweetness of. look and 
manner, which the mention of Sedley had 
changed to an expression of discontent- “ but 
I recollect so im(>crfectly, and felt so little in¬ 
terested about him, th-at I rftther give you the 
opinions of other people than my own. I was, 
you know,” continued she, with affected 
simplicity, “just on the eve of marriage witli 
Mr. Monk at the time.” 

The approach of Mr. Monk, whom Sidney 
had never before seen, put a period to a con¬ 
versation which hud exceedingly amused Mr. 
Elverton: and, with feelings of astonishment 
that she could hardly conceal, she' was in¬ 
troduced to the man, for whom Sedley had 
been voluntarily sliglitcd and resigned. 

He was past the middle age, harsh and dis¬ 
agreeable in his countenance, forbidding in 
‘ his manners and address, and altogether 
such a man as Sidney would have thought 
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80 beautiful a young woman, as Mrs. Monk 
must have been at tlie time, would have 
turned from with disgust. Recollecting Sedley’s 
having mentioned that she had always- ex* 
pressed as much dislike to M r. Monk as lier 
gentle nature seemed capable of feeling, she 
now watched her with attention, and thought 
she perceived, amidst all her studied smiles and 
apparent complacency, an expression of gloom 
and disgust steal over her fine features as she 
replied to his questions, which she could not 
forbear attributing to the comparisons she 
must at the moment have in her own mind 
drawn between them, however slic had once 
suffered a love of wealth to warp lier princi¬ 
ples, and obscure what feelings she might have 
then possessed. Sidney carefully resolved. 
never in her own jicrson to experience such 
sensationk, or to have reason to accuse herself 
of such a choice. • 

Mr. Ingram, advancing to Sidney, again 
asl^d her to dance, which she declined by 
pleading her prior engagement to Charles, 
withwhom she immediately joined the dancers: ' 
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Mr: Ingrain, now seriously offended, walking 
abruptly away. 

During the remainder of the evening, Sid¬ 
ney, declining to dance any more, sat con¬ 
versing with Charles, who was so inucli 
enraged at observing that Sir Tow^ily Beau¬ 
champ had taken advantage of Mr. Mon¬ 
tague’s absence to jwy Fanny the most public 
and marked attention, that he could think or 
speak on no other subject. 

Being thus an unconcerned spectator during 
the principal part of the evening, Sidney, with 
infinite surprise, observed tlie fashionable man¬ 
ners that prevailed: young men lounging, 
loitering, almost sleeping in every vacant seat; 
some standing on the stairs, aw)iding and 
even refusing to dance, because they thought 
it might be considered too great a compli¬ 
ment; sneering at the unmarried, and de¬ 
cidedly ridiculing all the ’wall-fiouctrs^ as 
they termed the disenga^d young ladies pre¬ 
sent ; expressing no interest or pleasure ' on 
any subject,^ except tlie prospect of a g6od 
‘supper; and, inattentive to sex, age, or 



rank, rudely pushing forward to secure them¬ 
selves the best places, perfectly careless whom 
they incommoded, or whom they neglected 
and all this done from no satisfaction which 
it afiorded, but simply to shew that they 
considered tlieiiiselves as exempt from paying 
any attention, except to those who had, from 
peculiar rank or connexion claims it would not 
have been so fasliionablc, or pdlrhaps so pru¬ 
dent to disregard. 



CHAP. XIV. 


During several succeeding days Mr. In¬ 
gram continued to visit at Mcrrion-square as 
usual, though without making any farther ad¬ 
vances towards a more open declaration of his 
sentiments. Mr Savage, recovering from the 
gloom and haughtiness tliat at first pervaded 
his manners, again, as formerly, assisted 
Charles lo turn him into ridicule, though with¬ 
out evincing that pleasure in Sidijcy’s society, 
or that anxiety to oblige her, which had before 
so strikingly marked his conduct. Sidney, be¬ 
ginning to fear she had judged too -hastily in 
believing he had any intention of presuming on 
the situation in which Charles’s volatility had 
|:daced her, behaved to him. with a gentle, 
though reserved, good breeding, that seemed at 
once to calm his displeasure, and to command 
his respect. 
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Nothing more material occurred during this 
period than a violent though private altercation 
between Charles and Fanny, respecting Sir 
Townly Beauchamp; and as Fanny, after the 
first ebullition of her anger had subsided, had 

either determined to yield to his advice, or had 

* 

been terrified by his threat of speaking to Mr. 
Montague, or else dissembled her feelings so 
far as to act with caution where Sir Townly 
was concerned, no farther* dispute occurred 
between them to engage his thoughts, or divert 
his attention from the plan he had regu« 
larly formed, and uniformly acted on, of laugh* 
ing and tormeutintr Mr. Ingram into a re¬ 
treat. , 

With terror and dismay, Sidney perceived 
that Mr. Montague appeared not only ex* 
tremely anxious to promote her union with 
Mr. Ingram, but really offended with both her 
and his son ; the one fur eluding, the other for 
ridiculing, that gentleman^ Mrs. Montague also 
scented entirely, though silently, to participate 
in her husbands feelings; and, though their ' 
displeasure hkd no influence on Charies's con* 
duct, she observed that he appeved. uneasy 
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and disconcerted at meeting his father*s glances 
of reproof. 

Tiiua, in every wy harassed, in every way 
oppressed, no amusements could even for a 
moment bt*giiile her thoughts froin tlic sad 
redexions that occupied them. Threatened 
with the total loss of her fortune, which would 
not only sink her to indigence, but for ever 
separate her from one she so tenderly loved, 
and urged, under such complicated feel¬ 
ings of anguish, either to marry a man she 
extremely disliked^ or deeply od'end an uncle 
who had in every instance acted the part and 
supplied the loss of a fatiier, the distress of 
mind she sud'ered became so obviously depicted 
on her countenance, that Mr. Savage’s good 
nature overcoming the resentment of wounded 
pride, he more assiduously than ever sought 
to please and entertain her. His efforts how¬ 
ever produced no other effect than to awaken 
gratitude for kindness which the distress of 
the moment rendered peculiarly acceptable. 
Convinced that Mr. Savage neither feared 
her uncle’s displeasure, nor liad the slightest 
wish of supplanting Mr. Ingram, and which 
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his full conviction of his own consequcncfc 
and weight in society rendered it very im¬ 
probable he should ever indulge, she, with 
frank though melancholy gitititude, accepted 
his assistance in shielding her from In¬ 
gram’s hated and incessant persecution. Sur¬ 
prised at finding her undisguised dislike and 
displeasure at his addresses hud no eftbet on 
his determination to }>rosecute his views, she 
resolved to end the struggle by applying to 
her uncle to give him his final dismission ; 
dreading that he might plead' his having been 
kept in suspe nse, tliough her conduct ought to 
liavc convinced him slie had never fora moment 
hesitated on the answer she intended to give to 
his proposals; and tlie meanness and duplicity- 
of thus endeavouring to arm himself witli her 
tmcle’s audiority and prejudices in his favour 
added all that was wanting to her dislike, Ih- 
creasing it almost to abiiorrence. 

Tb form this resolution, she found difficult, but 
to execute it was impracticable, as her uncle’s 
increasing gloom and sternness wholly over¬ 
set her courage; and, shrinking wkh terror 
from the idea of wilfully encoimtering wd 
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augmeoting his dis{dea5ure, she at length re¬ 
solved to await his own time; and in no other 
way, than by her manner to Ingram, to shew 
‘ her determination till called on to do so. 

In this state Charles suffered matters to re- 

4 

main for some time ; but, observing Sidney's 
dejection rapidly increasing, while her efforts 
to assume cheerfulness became every lioui’ 
mdre painful, and his father, without making 
any e0brt to command her compliance, growing 
obviously more displeased with her and him¬ 
self, he at length asked her if she had given her 
6 nal answer to Mr. Montague; adding, that he 
had in vain waited for a good opportunity of 
speaking to him on tlie subject,, but had been 
withheld by observing him so much out of 
temper, as well as by a wish of worrying Ingram 
into a retreat; though without appearing to take 
so decided a part, on finding his father more 
prepossessed in favour of the connexion than 
he could have supposed it possible. » 

To this inquiry Sidney replied by stating 
her w'ish to have done so, and the-motives 
that had prevented her. 

“ You have less courage,” cried he, after 
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some consideration, than I thought you had; 
but, since it is so, I must only, supply the defi> 
ciency. I will speak to my father, and give 
him your sentiments and my own on the sub¬ 
ject.” 

My dear, kind Charles,” exclaimed Sid¬ 
ney, “ how' grateful do I feel for such an offer; 
but do not for my sake involve yourself in a 
dispute with my uncle, which 1 know would be 
extremely disagreeable to you; indeed, I think 
he appears very much displeased by your con¬ 
duct to Mr. Ingram.” 

** I have iiiudc the same observation,” re- 
plieci he, but it shall not hinder me from keep¬ 
ing luy promise, nor shall it be of the slightest 
service to tlie crafty, politic, Ingram, with whom 
I would sooner openly quarrel tlmn suffer you 
to become, ids wife. My blood rises against 
his mean-spirited artiliccs to induce my father 
to influence you to marry him; but with all his 
cleverness he will find me a match for him. 
Do not let this niarin you : he will not use any 
other weapons tlian cunning and dissimulation « 
nor will 1 any; except ridicule and counter- 
ploU; and, with rcs;)cct to my father, enter- 
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tain no apprehensions of a quarrel between us. 
He will listen to me with calmness and atten¬ 
tion, from knowing tliat I can have no inters 
ested motive in wishing to oppose him; and he 
will not, I am jKirfectly convinced, persist in 
promoting such a njarrioge, w hich, without ex¬ 
aggeration, I have reason to dislike, a Uiousand 
times more than the first day it was proposed. 
My father knows me well; he knows I have 
never yet wilfully oftended or disobeyed him ; 
and he will not therefore take any important 
step which lie consulci's that I deliberately dis¬ 
approve. My objections I will fuily state 
though with all that respect to which he is 
entitled : trust therefore implicitly to me for 
saving you from an altercation with my fa¬ 
ther, which I know you would greatly regret; 
and, as we are to spend this eveniilg at home, 
as soon as you all retire I will request his 
attention, that we may have ample leisure 
quietly to discuss the subject. I would do so 
immediately a^er dinner, only that Savage and 
Ingram dine here.** 

Convinced, by Charles’s manner, that he 
wou^ careiuUy avoid entering into any dis- 
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pute with his father, she depended on his 
interference for being saved from any alterca- 
tion with her uncle, and h-eed from a persecu¬ 
tion so grilling to her pride, and in every way 
so odious. . This in some degree relieved the 
misery she had lately suffered ; and, d)ough 
she fervently and gratefully thanked Charles, 
she no longer endeavoured to dissi^adehim from 
a line of conduct so truly beneficial to herself, 
and 9dm which no ill consequences could 
result, for he appeared as anxious as she could 
desire, to avoid wliatever could wear the ap- 
pearanc<^ of giving offence to his father. 

Thus reassured, and hoping tliat it was the 
last day she should be subject to Mr. Ingram’s 
complacent and self-satisfied confidence in his 
powers of attraction, she descended to din¬ 
ner in far better spirits than she had enjoyed 
since tlie day Mr. Montague had informed hSr 
of his proposals. 

The behaviour of Charles during the whole 
of the evening, was exactly the reverse of what 
it had prevjpusly been to Mr. Ingram. He nor 
longer, even indirectly, attempted eitherto turn 
him into ridicule, or to prevent his occupying 
• vox*. IT. ft 
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Sidnogr’s atteotion; but he was coldly* and 
haughtily) repulsive to him; never addressing 
I tfin absolutely compelled to do so; dl- 

cocting hie ccmversatioa to Mr. Savage;. end 
not seeming to ccAsidcr him in any otlier light 
than as a .gentleman on business with his 
father* to whom^ if simply polite, it was all 
that could be required. Mr. Savage, on 
observing this change, modelled his manners 
. accordingly; and, though well bred and at- 
tfBtive to the whole party in general, he dis« 
played little of his usual animation or keen 
severity of remark; talking principally to 
Charles of their own immediate occupations 

and amusements. « 

% 

■ This striking change in Charles produced a 
general sensation among the whole circle. 
Long accustomed to see him the promoter of 
nairth, the life and s^>rwig of every social 
party they formed, his unusual gravity and 
narked displeasure cast an universal damp 
OB the ^irits^of all, and seemed-peculiarly 
to afibctMr.aod Mrs.Montague, w|u>watched 
him with evident attention and obviously 

pMBlhl toelingSi. But Charles, withoat attend- 

• ^ 




itig to ^ir feelings, seemed to hftve n6 OftSir 
object than to throw, to tbe haughty 
lie desired, the consequential and self'Upprovii^ 
Ingram ; who, infinitely more pleased by 
silence than by raillery he could so ill eitM 
endure or return, in no other way noticed tihe 
change than by a more studied and conscious 
display of deference and distinction to which 
he was entitled. , 

The disagreeable restraint, and internal lih- 
easiness and anxiety, which Sidney experienced 
during this evening, rendered it one of the 
most irksome she had ever passed ; and, had 
not the hope of never a^in encountering such 
a scene supported her spirits, the effort of 
assumed composure would have been an 
exertion wholly beyond her resolution. 

Some time after Mr. Savage and Mr. 
Ingram had taken their leave, Mrs. Montage 
rose to retire; when Charles abruptly asked 
his fathet if he had any objection to sit up 
for a short time longer, as be wished to ha>e 
some serious conversation with him. 

On hearing this request Mr. JKontague 


chkn^ colour ; and Mrs. Montggue, witlv eo 
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expreseion of mingled curiosity and disappro- 
badon, cast her eyes on her son, but uttered 
not a word. Mr. Montague, after a moment 
of hesitating and embarrassed silence, gave a 
cold assent. Charles, with some emotion and 
evident anxiety, thanked him for his com¬ 
pliance ; while Sidney, tenitied at observing 
the looks and manner of both her aunt and 
uncle, hurried quickly out of the room, and 
hastened up stairs, followed by Anna, wlio 
eagerly demanded if she could guess on whut 
subject Charles intended to. speak to lier papa, 
as he seemed but little inclined to listen to him, 
and as her mamma appeared to be apprehen¬ 
sive of a quarrel between them. , 

He intends to speak to my uncle about 
Mr. Ingram,” replied Sidney; “ but surely 
you do not apprehend that they will’have any 
quarrel on such a subject. If I thought there 
was even a probability of that, I would return 
to the room and speak myself to iny untie; 
but Cliarles soleipnly assured me he wojild care¬ 
fully avoid any thing displeasing to my uncle.'^ 

“ Do not make yourself needlessly unea.sy, 
my de^r Sidney,” said Anna, affectionately: 



“ if Charles wished to marry any person pajwi 
disapproved, 1 would not then answer for their 
.not quarrelling, and being both very violent; 
but, on the present occasion, I cannot see 
the slightest .chance of such an occurrence; 
thougli my rnaniina is so apprehensive about 
Charles, that every tiifle agitates her. But, is 
he not the dearest; best-hearted, fellow in th& 
world,—ever ready to befriend* every human 
being who requires his assistance P I cannot 
wonder papa and mamma love him as they 
do; though they might feel a little more aifec- 
tion for me, and not bestow all they can spare 
from him on that odious Fanny, who has taken 
the utmost pains to prevail on mamma to urge 
papa to insist on your marrying the detestable 
Ingram. I am no heroine, and like wealth 
and splepdour as hvcll as other people, and 
yet I would almost rather die than marry hjm ; 
the vilest, most consequential, fellow T ever 
yet. beheld! I wonder what poor Sedley 
would say if he heard you were asked to 
marry such a w'retch ? I suppose he would 
think papa and mamma just such people as 
the Somersets.” 
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*' We will not speak of Sedley, my dear 
Anna,^ said Sidney, weeping; ** he and I 
are separated for life ; and 1 ought> if possible, 
to forget him.” 

That is but too true," cried Anna, “ unless 
his tyrannical, insolent, old father was to take 
bis departure fiom this world;—if that 
.once happened, you might then be married, 
for, indeed, he loved you for yourself. I 
had a letter to^lay from Sophy Kadcliffe; 
and she mentions in confidence, that Sedley 
dined at her father’s last week for the first 
time since we left the country; and that she 
really felt for him on observing how evidently 
he struggled to assume something of his 
fixmer manners. She says he looks wretchedly 
ill; and, though Captain Elmore takes the 
utmost pains to assist him, and to ^eld him 
from observation, he cannot succeed, for every 
perscHi remarks the alteration; and the cause is so 
well known from French, that your nan^e is 
never menUoned in his presence ejicept by 
Mr, Dawson, ^ho spoke of you diat day 
designedly to torment him. On hearing 
your name, though without any reference tp 
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hisiseU^ which 1 dai'e say Dawson was afraid 
to venture, though his eyes, she said, flashed 
Are, he grew so pale that every person pitied 
him. 1 suppose he was at once shocked and 
enraged from perceiving that Dawson did it 
on purpose/* 

Then seeing that Sidney,who had covered hw 
face with iier handkerchief, was weeping bit* 
terly, she checked herself, and said, I don’t 
know how I came to tell you all this, but 1 for¬ 
got myselfin my indignation against tliatodious 
Ingram: but do, dear Sidney, recover your 
spirits; you will soon be rid of him: and, even 
should the Hamiltons rob you of your fortune, 
and thatyou never should be married to Sedley, 
still there is no fear of your not being more 
happily settled than being doomed for life to 
study the humour of a jealous, tyrannical, old 
knave, who thinks, because he can deck 
you in diamonds, you should be his , humble 
anc^ submissive slave.’* 

This was an eflbrt which Sidn^ could not 
at the mom^t promise to make; and Anna, 
sorry for the effects of her thoughtlessness, 
tenderly wished her good nighty knowing 
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that, by leaving her to herself, she would best 
enable her to make an eifort to recover from 
the distressing agitation which she had unde> 
signedly occasioned. 

On being left alone, Sidney took out Sedley’s 
picture, and felt relieved from the oppressive 
weight of anguish she endured by gazing on 
.it, and bathing it witli her uncontrolled tears, 
with all the fervour of newly-awakened grief; 
solemnly resolving* that no persecution, nor 
threatened indigence, should ever induce her 
to add one more to the pangs she had already 
pven hinj, by voluntarily fjrfeiting the confi¬ 
dence he reposed in her constancy and affec¬ 
tion ; but through life to preserve her right to 

* 

■share his sufferings, how'ever she might be de¬ 
nied the power of mitigating them; and never, 
while he remained single, to allow any temp¬ 
tation, or any distress, to induce her to think 
of forming another connexion. 

Soothed by this determination, and by the 
relief she had given to feelings so long and so 

I a 

painfully restrained, Sidney at lengUi became 
calm; when her thoughts insensibly recurring 
to Charles,* she began to wonder that she liad 
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not yet heard either him or Mr. Montague 
ascending the stairs to their apartments;*thoiigh, 
on looking at her watch, she saw it was long 

a 

past three o’clock. Again roused to the 
anticipation of the must disastrous conse^ 
quences, ’she become seriously unhappy lest 
their conference had not proceeded so ami¬ 
cably as she had been led to hope, and that, 
mutually irritated, they had continued to de¬ 
bate, heedless of the houri 

Terrified by this apprehension, and deter¬ 
mined to ascertain if she had sufl'ered diem to 
pass unobserved to their rooms, she softly 
unclosed the door, and n'alked to the head of 
the stairs, to Iw certain whether they had yet 
retired; wficn she was startled by hearing 
Mr. Montague, in a loud and angry tone, 
reply to something Charles had been saying, 
whose voice was too low to reach her ear.. 

Alarmed at wliat appeared this full confir¬ 
mation of her w’orst fears, she hastily re¬ 
turned to her apartment; but, unable to 
retire to' res^ she slowly paced the room, in - 
anxious expectation of the moment they 
should come up stairs, that she might be 

r5 * 
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enabled to judge, from their manner of parting, 
to what height their dispute had arisen; as 
that they had disputed she could now no 
bnger doubt, though unable to distinguisii a 
syllable of what Mr. Montague had said. 

Thus heavily and miserably passed the 
hours till about five o’clock, when she heard 
Charles ascend the stairs, and hurry to his 
room with a .rapidity, that, with him, always 
indicated the eagerness of pleasure, or the vio* 
lence of passion; and to the latter cause 
alone ccMild she now attribute his haste. 

Her first impulse was to hurry down to her 
uncle, and endeavour to diminish his displea¬ 
sure towards Charles, by avowing that affec¬ 
tion for her had alone prompted an inter¬ 
ference that was so offensive; but the terror 
of encountering him while under the full in¬ 
fluence of the additional wrath he must feci at 
being tlius forced into a contest with so 
beloved a son, whom be disliked to oppose or 
contradict even in trifles, witliheld her; and, 
in the moment‘She took for deliberation, she 
heard Mr. Montague walk up stairs, and re- 
tire to his. apactoaeot. 



How Charles could thus have forfeited aH 
the promises he had made, why he should 
thus needlessly irritate his father, and not 
only augment her ori^al cause of unhappi* 
ness, but give her a fresh subject of uneasiness, 
she could not conjecture. Wearied and op¬ 
pressed widi a sensatioD of misery, nearly 
anraunting to de^>air, threw barsedf on. 
the bed, resolved to seize the hast opportunity 
of accosting Charles, and leanking what had 
passed. 
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The next morning Sidney descended, at 
, the usual breakfast-hour, with a countenance 
from which the bloom of health and beau^, 
the glow of youth And animation, were wholly 
fled-^her eyes not only robbed of all their 
native lustre, but so languid and heavy as 
almost to bespeak indisposition. 

In the breakfast-room she did not hnd any 
of the family yet assembled except Miss 
Watkins and Anna, who being restrained, by 
her aunt’s presence from either making in¬ 
quiries or offering consolation, she sat silent, 
* 

till Kennedy entered the room with a message 
from his master, requesting to see her in the 

This summons Sidney gladly obeyed. On 
entering the roeffn, she found Charles sitting in 
a very thoughtful posture at the fire; when, 
eagerly advancing, she exclaimed, “ Why, 




my dear Charles, did you break the promise 
yoii made me of avoiding any dispute with 
my uncle ? or what could have kept you up 
so late last night ? Do, I entreat, tell me all 
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that has occurred; and let me, if possible, 
endeavoift to rectify the mischief your too 
generous kindness to me has created.” 

“ How do you know I sat up so late ?” 
cried he; “ have you seen my iather ? and has 
he told you what passed 

To this inquiry Sidney replied by stating 
all that had awakened her fears, concluding by 
again urging him to tell her candidly what had 
passed. 

“ To tell you all that passed,” cried Charles, 
while a ihomentary cloud passed , over his 
countenance, “ I have neitlier time nor power. 
I ■will, however, give you the substance, 
as far at least as you ave concerned; and 
I will also add my advice, which I charge’ you, 
as you value your own happiness, implicitly 
to follow.” 

This* Sidney promised, if consistent with 

% ^ 

the duty and respect they both owed her uncle. 
Charles, without replying to her, observation, 
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proceeded : “ That deceitful, schemioglngniii), 
has so'Completely impressed luy fatlier with 
the opinion that it is my interference alone, and 
that it is entirely to please me, that you persist 
in refusing him, that every effort 1 made to 
undeceive him, or prove the impropriety, the 
connexion, merely served to incense him. 
Though I struggled more than 1 ever did in my 
life to coinmapd iny temper, my fatlier spoke 
in such a tone of autiiority, and so haughtily 
declared his resolution of exerting it, to enforce 
the obedi^ce he demanded to his wishes, that 
I could no longer contain myself; and, after 
some very foolish and unnecessary altercation, 
6nding myself grow warmer than 1 thought 
consistent with either prudence or duty, I fairly 
made my escape, not choosing, however irri* 
tated by reproaches that I so litUe deserved, 
to violate the respect I owe him. As cooler 
reflection, has convinced me that 1 should 
not only injure yon, but make a very bad 
return to my father’s constant kindnefiS, by any 
farther interference, 1 have determined to 
shew that attention to his wishes, which, if I 
fbd not ol my own accoid feel iAcUaed to pay, 
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menaces be never before thought proper to 
use would little avail towards enforcing. On 
yourself alone, therefore, iiuist you, I am sorry 
to be compelled to say, depend for defeating 
that wily and treacherous Ingram, whom, were 
it not from a dislike to quarrel with my &t£er, 

I would publicly lax with his low, dishonouralde 
artifice. Do not, however, despair; and exert 
your courage to follow iny advice, which is' 
simply this :*~WheD my fatlier calls upon you 
for your answer, as he avowed his intention of 
this day doing, tell him calmly your fixed reso-. 
lution of never yielding your consent ; and, le^ 
him storm as he pleases, say nothing more, 
nor follow my example of foolishly incensing 
him. You need uot, I forewarn you, expect 
that mean-spirited fellow will take this as a 
final dismission;—he will still hover,and flutter, 
and hopb, by complsdsance and flattery, to 
obtain the power of revenging the wound you 
have given to his vanity. But, surely, 1 need 
scarcely warn you against being deceived into 
a marriage which would make you a wretch 
for life, and utter which I never could again 
consider you as a friend or relatbn ; for, as 
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Ingram’s wife, ,he never would suffer you to 
live on terms of friendship with me. He has, 
with all his cunning, very foolishly betrayed 
himself.” 

Sidney, unable to reply, remained silent; 
and diaries, after a short pause,* continued 
“ Your best way, therefore, is to treat him 
with the most marked disdain; and never suffer 
him to address you witliout giving him to 
understand that you equally despise and dis¬ 
like his conduct, and that it shall never avail 
him. Whenmyfatherisconvinccdof Ingram’s 
meanness, and that I have not exerted 
any influence to prejudice you against him, 
he will quickly become sensible of the impro¬ 
priety of suffering him to danglfe after you, 
and will give him his final dismission. The 
anxiety iny father feels to sec )Ou eligibly 
settled is the ti*ue motive of conduct that ap¬ 
pears tyrannical and unjust. He dreads the 
thoughts of leaving you to contend single- 
handed witli tile Hamiltons, and, in fact, fears 
the property is already gone; but, I ‘again re¬ 
peat, let no such fears influence you.; while I live 
you shall never want a home, a protection, and 
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a fond affectionate welcome, tomiy house; and> 
whether living or dead, justice will finally 
triumph, and the Hamiltonsmust perjure them> 
selves in all their branches before to me, or to 
any human being, you can find it necessary to 
be indebted. I have now nothing more to add, 
except to warn you against indulging io nielan- 
choly which has already made too great a 
change in your appearance. Be as gentle as 
your own heart can incline*you, but act with 
resolution', and vigorously determine to mingle in 
every party and every amusement that offers. It 
will not only keep up your spirits ; but it will, 
beyond every thing else, sicken Ingram of his 
pursuit. If you stay at home, you will be 
eternally exposed to his disgusting conversa¬ 
tion; by going out you distance him at once, 
as not only Sav^c, but every other man who 
has sufficient taste to prefer your society to 
the languishing misses, or the would-be 
esprii.t, will then more effectually assist you 
than I have been able to do.” 

Wearied by the vehemence with 'which he 
had been speaking, Charles stopped; and 
Sidney, stunned, bewildered, and ’ aftHghtedj_ 
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could neither reply, reflect, oor determine what 
part sh'e ought to act when Kennedy, tapping 
at the door, told them that Mr. and Mrs. 
Montague were in the breakfast-roorn. 

On receiving this message Charles changed 
colour; and, after again urging Sidney to 
spirit and exertion, and to follow his advice, 

, drew her hand within his arm, and led her to 
the breakfast^room, at the door of which he 
stopped, and told her to go in first. 

Sidney mechanically did as desired, £md, 
after exerting herself to address the whole 
party, she sat down to the table ; but eveiy 
person veplyed in a manner so laconic, tliat she 
must have been convinced that their thoughts 
were nearly as much occupied as Her own. 

Scarcely had slie been seated when Charles 
entered, to whom Mr. Montague directed a 
look of such anger and reproach, that Charles, 
colouring to crimson, hesitated for a moment, 
as if debating whether he should not imn;icdi> 
ately leave the room; but, making a powerful 
struggle to conquer his feelings he advanced, 
and,with deliberotB coolness, severally and dis- 
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tinctly addressed the party as u^l. His voke 
however faltered and he betrayed some eiAotion, 
as he wished his father good morning, who re* 
plied with a sternness that not only sUurilcd 
and shocked Sidney, but overset all Charles’s 
command ‘of himself. Hastily pushing back 
bis chair, be was again on the eve of yielding 
to passion, and making an instant retreat, . 
when he was recalled to recollection by the 
terrihed and deathlike countenance of Sidn^, 
wiiich seemed to act like a stroke of electricity 
on his nerves, and instantly restored him to 
his former self-command. Though bis usual 
gaiety had wholly forsaken him, and though 
he appeared to have a mingled fear and 
dislike of a*ddressing his father, he talked 
during tho whole time of breakfast to bis 
mother, Miss Watkins, and Fanny, who, for 
what reasim Sidney was not calm enoo^ 
even to conjecture, seemed extremdy desirous 
to appear inattentive observers of the passing 
scene. Mr. Montague, taking up a newspaper, 
read without paying any farther attentiem to 
Sidney or bis son. 

Before breakfast was quite concluded Ch vies 
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asked his mother if she would take a drive witli 
him in his curricle, as it was a hne clear day, 
to which she assented; and, though Mr. Mon¬ 
tague looked alternately at each, on hearing 
the proposal made and accepted, he never 
uttered a remark. 

Sidney, retiring to her room, was speedily 
followed by Anna, in order to inquire if Charles 
had told heron what subject he and her papa 
had quarrelled, fi;>r that they had done so 
was too evident, though Charles had struggled 
so hard to disguise it, and to behave as if no¬ 
thing unn.sual had happened. 

Sidney was for some time unable to reply 
to her questions ; but at length, calming her 
agitation, she related all Charles 'nad told her. 

“ This is all a scheme of Fanny’s and my 
aunt Watkins’s,” cried Anna ; “for, the mo¬ 
ment Fanny came into the room, my aunt told 
her that Charles had sent to desire a private 
conference with you, and the same information 
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they both gave to papa and mamma when they 
came down to breakfast ; and wlien papa 
heard it he swore violently, which you know 
is not very usual with him, that Charles should 
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repent his duplicity, and fee! the weight of the 
autiiority he so wantonly despised. Mainma 
was terrified, and tried to sooth papa, and to 
convince him that Charles never would act in 
defiance of his wishes; but papa told her to 
forbear the subject, and take care how she 
attempted to support Charles in disobedience, 
as he w'as detcriniiied to insist pn his com¬ 
pliance v\iLh his M il), or eisp severely punish 
him if Itc refused it. I wondered excessively 
what it could be ail about, and was quite sur¬ 
prised how Charles could think of so coolly 
speaking to papa on his entrance; but 1 sup¬ 
pose papa has not been so violent in hia threats 
to him as lio was to mamma; nor can I at 
all understand how his disliking to have you ■ 
marry tliat odious Ingram can so violently 
offend paph.” 

“ I cannot indeed think,” cried Sidney, 
sighing deeply, “ nor express my swrow that 
regarcl to me has exposed my poor Charles 
to such -unmerited displeasure, j Surely” 
added she, thoughtfully, something else must 
have irritatetl my uncle;—he cannot be so wil¬ 
fully unjust.” 
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^ i think there must/’ exclaimed Atma. 
** However contrary my papa’s opinion might be 
to Charles’s, I never before heard him express 
any thing like violent displeasure toweu'ds him ; 
and it is the first time I ever recollect hearing 
papa throw out a menace against him. It is 
vain, then, to think that his merely objecting 
to your marrying Ingram has so strangely in¬ 
censed papa, ancLCharles must have deceived 
you in telling you so.” 

“ What can it be,” cried Sidney, “ diat has 
so violently irritated my uncle ? Had it been 
any thing distinct from me and my affairs, 
Charles is too generous to have allowed me to 
feel the misery of believing that*' I alone had 
produced dissension between him and his 
father. Surely, surely,” continued she, 
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by the suspicion that 
darted like lightning across her imagination, 
“ Fanny cannot have persuaded my uncle that 
Charles has any sinister views in endeavouring 
to persuade him to acquiesce in my refusal of 
Mr. Ingram.” 

•* The same suspicion,*! will candidly confer, 
“Ttt^ ot’curr^l to me,” cried Anna, “ til! I re- 


almost over{X)wered 
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C(4]ectd(t the of soch an ^bet your 

10 racendy proving to my papa that your heart 
# _ 

woe engaged to anotho*. But 1 will venture 
another supposition; perhaps you may 
laugh at niy folly, but it^ is ^ only way 
I can rationally account for papa’s violent 
rage, 1 should fancy that Fanny and Miss 
Watkins, between them, have put it into 
papa’s head that you have influenced Charies 
to act the part he has done, in order to pre¬ 
serve your iaith to Sedley, and perhaps per* 
suRcfod him foat you have engaged him to 
assist you in carrying on a clandestine corre- 
spondence; now, you, who know my papa’s 
pride, must be sensible how much such an 
idea would enrage him, and how tenfold angry 
he would be with Charles for such conduct, 
after whai passed at BelleV ue ; and as against 
him all his indignation was expressed, all his 
threats uttered, and that he decide^y accused 
him** of duplicity, 1 must own I cannot get it 
oat of my head that such .has been their 
plan. Even Charles’ own cpndtact locdts 
tike it; his expressing such ftnger at, papa’s ac- 
enatioD, yet afterwards coining in to breakft^ 



and endeavouring to behave as if nothing had 
happened, looks so like the part he would act 
under such circumstances, disdaining to ap< 
pear as if he thought any person could realV 
suspect him; then, his advice to you not to stay^ 
at home, but to appear constantly in puUic, 
looks as if he dreaded papa might think you 
bad some plan in doing so ;->-altogether it 
strikes me that I have exactly hit on the fact.” 

Such an idea had never occurred to Sidney, 
who had rather suspected Fanny s accusation 
of her endeavouring, or of her having succeeded 
in obtaining Charles's affections, so that selfish 
motives alone had influenced his late conduct; 
but Anna's supposition seemed to be more 
natural: yet she wondered excessively how 
her uncle could suspect her, but more par¬ 
ticularly his own son, of acting so nieanly and 
dislionourably; and she asked Anna if she 

would advise her to speak to him on the sui>> 

# 

Ject. 

** No,” cried she, ** by no means ; papa will 
take it as a certain proof of guilt; and, while he 
is so angry, and Charles also in such an irri- 
state of mind, I should tremble at the 
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idea of their having any farther altn^tion; 
fmd, if papa disbelieves Charles, you cannot 
be offended at my saying he would not ci^it 
your assertions.** 

What.am I to' do then ?** exclaimed Sid¬ 
ney, weeping; ** am I to suffer my dear gene¬ 
rous Charles to be so injudiciously suspected, 
without making an effort to undeceive my* 
uncle ?” 

“ The best and only advice I can ^ve you,” 
said Anna, “ is simply to follow Charles's 
directions. Had he any wish diat you should 
know my papa’s suspicions, he would have told 
you at once : you need not therefore apply to 
him for ii^orniation which 1 am sure he 
will not ^ve; after you left the room, 1 
took an opportunity of inquiring what had 

passed; but he angrily said he could not tell 
me, and charged me U> desire you ,to be punc¬ 
tual in following his injunctions, and also to 
assi^ you myself as far as 1 could ; and this 1 
most assuredly will, not only from affection to 
you, but also to gratify my dear Charles in 
almost the only instance he has required my 
.vox. II. 



aid, though on every occasion he has been my 
best and kindest fii^d.” 

With tears of gratitude and sorrow, Sidney 
assured Anna she would be wholly guided by 
Charles’s advice, and thanked her for her own 
kindness and attention. 

“ One good turn deserves another, my dear 
.Sidney,” saidAnna, smiling; “ you know, when 
1 shall hereafter require your assistance, 1 
shall expect to meet with it; 1 never have been 
so happy as since you came to live with us, 
for till that time, let me act as I would, mamma 
frequently persuaded Charles tliat I was giddy, 
and that 1 would behaveimproperly if permitted, 
because I could not bear the stupid life I led in 
the school-room ; but, as be has been always 
perfectly satisfied when 1 was with you, he 
has paid no attention since to Fanny’s or my 
aunt’s stories, or even to those they persuaded 
mamma to tell him. Charles has never directly 
told me all this, but he has given me to under¬ 
stand it; and I will candidly acknowledge, 
that, though 1 would not deliberately act 
with impropriety, yet, your presence of 





mind or pnjdence I never could be expected to- 
have, for I have been left wholly to any gover- 
■ness that came in the way, and taught CMitrary, 
principles and contrary rules by them all; 
while your education, was the first object of my 
uncle*s thoughts and care, and he, I have always 
heard papa say, was a most accomplished and 
sensible man. But come,” continued she, . 
seeing Sidney weep with increased bitterness 
at this inadvertent mention •of her father, “1 
wished to drive Ingrain and his coterie out 
of your head, by chattering of myself, and not 

useless reigret. 
Do now, like a good creature, try to recover 
your spirits, and come with me to the drawing*, 
room, and let us have recourse to music, to, 

drown thought: if Orpheus charmed the god; 
of Hell and the Furies by his melody, we may 
hope to drive away their representatives .by 
similar means.** 

^^eakly to nourish unavailing sorrow, Sid* 
ney considered as inconsistent with her duty; 
and the le’ast return she thou^t due, both to 
Charles and to endeavour, to reward, 

their kindness by trying to profit by their ad* 


to add to your uneasiness by 
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vice; and, drying her tears, she accompanied 
Anna to the drawing-room, where they found 
<mly Miss Watkins. 

Here they continued to practise pieces of 
music which Mrs.Montague wished ^ey should 
play at a party for which she had sent out 
cards, till a servant came in with a request from 
■Mr. Montague to see Sidney immediat^y. 

Sidney, tutting pale at this message, was 
rising to obey, wheh Anna, detaining her, said, 
in a low voice, “ Now conjure up the spirit of 
poor Sedley to your aid, and think what his 
feelings wOuld be on seeing you the wife of 
that detestable Ingram, and it will give you 

courage to reject him with the disdain he 

' ♦ 

deserves, and support you against all papa’s 
anger ; and he, Charles, and myself, will yet 
laugh at your frights and fears.” 

y I require something indeed to support 
my spirits,” replied Sidney; “ but how false 
must be the courage 1 could assume from a 
hope which never may be realized!” 

" Nonsense!” cried Anna; “ if you have not 
courage, you never will make a good soldier’s 
wife, and 'such I predict you will be; so, now 



ruD off, and act a part worthy the chosen love 
of such a hero.” 

Sidney involuntarily smiled at Anna’s mode 
of inspiring her with courage; nor was it an 
injudicious or an unsuccessful one, as the 
contrast of the two men thus suddenly repre¬ 
sented to her imagination,—‘the thought of how 
Sedley would, if he was present,^ advise her to* 
act,—the spirit she owed to^ one, who so deeply 
lamented her, as to render him an object of 
observation to all, and even of ridicule to some, 
roused up her fortitude, and determined-her 
to act in such a manner as would justify 
the tenderness he had manifested, and the 
confidence be reposed in her affection, when, 
though separated, and perhaps for ever, he 
made no effort to tear her from his heart, and 
to enjoy those amusements in which, when she 
knew him, he had taken great, though fem- 
pered, pleasure. 

These reflections, thus opportunely,awakened, 
enabled her to enter her uncle’s libraiy with 
composure, and even to meet, without shrink- 
ing, the stern glance with which he received 
her. 



Scarcely* was she seated when Mr. Mon> 
tague, in a voice of cold displeasure, desired to 
be informed of the result of her deliberations 
respiting Mr. Ingram’s proposals, which he 
hoped she had considered with the attention he 
had recommended to her. 

“ I have, sir,” replied Sidn^, steadily, 
“ and must r^ei)eat my former declaration, that 
Mr. Ingram 1 nevpr will marry. 

“ That is,” said Mr, Montague, sternly, 
** you are determined to sacrifice the peace 
of your future life to the indulgence of 
romantic folly.” 

Sidney coloured at a charge which implied 
that affection for Sedley was the' obstacle tliat 
prevented her compliance, and which fully cor¬ 
roborated all Anna’s suspicions. Unwilling to 
provoke her uncle by avowing that he was right 
in suspecting it influenced, though it did not 
wholly guide, her refusal to accede to his 
wishes, she mildly replied, “ Surely, siC you 
cannot call my refusal to marry a man to 
whom 1 feel a very strong dislike, romantic 
folly ? Would such a means of securing afflu- 
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ence be consistant with religion or with pro> 
priety ?” ^ 

“ Such arguments,” cried Mr. Montague, 
** are always adduced by every girl who chooses 
to follow her own mclinatiun, in opposition to' 
the w ishes and advice of her friends ; nor can 
you for a moment deceive me by professions, 
which, did not other feelings influence you,* 
would never be even thought of.^’ 

** I have made no attempt to deceive you, 
sir,” said Sidney, with firmness; “ nor was 
there any necessity for urging all my fieel- 
ings, when, such is the dislike I feel to Mr. 
Ingram, there is scarcely any distress I would 
not encounter rather than become his wife.*’ 

“ You are absolutely determined to reject 
him, then ?” exclaimed Mr. Montague, redden¬ 
ing with anger. 

“ lam, sir,”replied Sidney, steadily, though 
shocked by her uncle's change of countenance, 

“ a!hd nothing can alter my resolution.” 

“.I shall never again make the effort,” 
cried Mr. Montague, with a voice and coun¬ 
tenance in which anger seemed struggling with 
violent, though repressed, emotion; “ but listen, 

♦ 
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to me^ Sidney Montague and hear my determi* 
nation/which you will find as unalterable as 
you have declared your’snever from this mo* 
ment will I again interfere in your concerns, 
'K>r ofier you my advice: as soon as you are of 
age, I will resign your affairs into your own 
hands, and leave you as unfettered mistress of 
your inclinations and conduct as the law and 
your own wishes can enforce : as a daughter I 
have ever wished ti) consider and treat you, 
and you may, perhaps, one day repent the 
return you have made to my care and tender¬ 
ness. I ro^ this as no reproach,’* continued 
be haughtily, on seeing her burst into tears 
at this cruel speech ; “ I have in no instance 
acted beyond what I considered the debt I 
owed to my brother’s memory; but 1 must and 
will consider myself as exonerated ^from in 
future directing or even interfering with the 
conduct of a niece who refuses to shew either 
duty to a guardian, or confidence to an uncle.” 

** Since such is your determination, sir,*’ said 
Sidney, whose pride rose in proportion to the 
reproachful tone be had assumed, and con¬ 
cluding that he meant not only to taunt her 



with his kiadnessy but to hint that he no longer 
wished her to reside under his protection, 
will you allow me to live with Mrs. Orpin? 
After such a declaration, in this house I can no 
longer feel myself either a happy or a welcoih^l 
guest.” 

Such a proposal,” said Mr. Montague, in 

great agitation, ** I little expected that a daugb-. 

% 

ter of my brother Charles would ever have 
made to me. When you ai% your own mistress, 
act as you please; but, till then, I consider 
myself entitled, as your guardian, to declare 
that under my protection, and in my house, 
you shall reside. Idid not,” continued he, sud¬ 
denly rising, " mean to say that I either 
iutended to*lay aside my authority, or to give 
up my care of your property, till that time 
arrived ; but advice so decidedly rejected 1 shall 
not again repeat.” , 

Sidney, perceiving that passion bad betrayed 
Mr. Montague into language that conveyed 
a meaning he had not intended^ and sr>rry 
at seeing' him so much agjtated, said, mildly, • 
“ 1 am sorry, uncle, for having oAcnded you, 
and for appearing to makeanungratefulretum 
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for kindnesfl which I most sensibly feel; but I 
cannot, indeed I cannot, in this ins^ce ob^ 
you.’* 

** I am sorry, for your own sake, you can- 
|not,*' replied Mr. Montague, coldly; “ for 
myself, I have nothing more to say.*’ 

Then, with sullen dignity he left the room 
^ without uttering another word. 

By no circumstance of Sidney's life had 
she been so cruelly affected as by this short con¬ 
versation with her uncle. His declaration that 
he no longer considered her worthy of In's care 
or tenderness, his threat that both should be 
withdrawn, his reproach of ingratitude, and 
his determined resolution not to acce])t the 
apology which a fear of having mistaken bis 
meaning had induced her to offer. 

“ And am I, indeed,’* cried she, while emo¬ 
tion almost suffocated her, ** am 1 sunk so low 
as to be told I am no longer worthy the care 
or protection of my uncle,—that I am an unwel 
come inmate in his house, and yet refused pei^ 
mission to leave it,—threatened with being left 
entirely to the mercy of the Hamiltoos, and 
yet reproached with my own incapacity ;-^and 
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all .this by the uncle I so fondly considered in 
the light of a parent ? How could I be so foolish 
as to consider as such any but my own beloved 
father ? He would not have treated me so 
harshly; Jhe would not have insisted on such 
submission, or so cruelly upbraided me for re* 
fusing the obedience I would have refused even 
to him. In every instance I have yielded to my 
uncle tiie same obedience I would have paid 
to him, and yet how unfike a child has be 
treated me to-day! What am I to do ? Where 
am I Xo look for advice or consolation, when 
even poor Charles is in such disgrace for wish¬ 
ing to assist and console me 

Thus dejected and irritated, no tears would 
come to her relief to calm her indignant feel¬ 
ings. In tliis state she continued when Anna, 
learning*that her father had left the house, 
came to inquire into the particulars of vhat 
had occurred ; and, in broken senU'nces, she 
related the conversation that had just passed. 

“ And. what, in the name of wonder, 
can have so violently affected you, my dear ’ 
Sidney?” exclaimed Anna. “ Must not Ingram 
now take bis final dismission, wdT rid. of 
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his odioas addresses ? And, astoanytlungpapa 
said in a passjpn, do not let it make too deep 
an impression. When he could accuse 
Charles of duplicity, and even violently threaten 
his favourite child, how can you expect to 
escape ? And what folly to suppose he meant 
any charge of ii>gratitude, when he would, 
nnder similar circumstances, have spoken to 

me in the same manner ? Be assured that no* 
thing will so mortally oifend him as your enter* 
taining any resentment for an insinuation he 
did not intend to convey. For mercy sake 
do not put such an idea into Charles’s head 
as that you consider yourself an unwelcome 
guest in this house 

“ Ah, my dear Anna,” cried Sidney, 
** Charles is his son, you are his daughter, 
and therefore could not have such bitter feel- 
in^«as I must endure, the dependant on his 
bounty; owing to him not only my rank in 
society, but even trusting to his exertions. for 
every chance of die recovery of my fortune. 
Under such circumstances, the charge of in^* 
titude must sting me to the soul.” 

If you are determined to make yourself 
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tmhap{^,” cried Anna, ** what can I say or 
urge ? My papa is your guait^an; you are 
his ward and niece, residing in his house, as a 
matter of course, and with your own money he 
tries to recover your property.- This is simply 
the state of the case.” 

" No, no,” cried Sidney, “ that is not .the 
simple statement. I live in his house on the 
same terms that you do. 1 am hy him and his 
family brought into the w'orld, and by his 
interest and intluenre has he engaged lawyers 
and agents to undertake the recovery of a pro¬ 
perty, of which, if lost, he must bear all these 
expenses, as never can 1 then make any return 
for their exerlions.” 

“ Well,*well,” exclaimed Anna, laughing, 
“ all I can say is, you have only more cl^rly 
than 1 did, proved my assertions, that my papa 
considers you iu every instance as his child; 
and that, therefore, he has a ri^t to scold 
ai^i threaten you when you arenaugh^, as be 
has done his dearly beloved Charles ; so, pray 
follow that good boy’s example: though yoic 
may be resolved not to saCritice your happiness 
to please papa, shew him you have no desire 
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needlessly to oifend him, but, like Charles, are 
content to bear a little harshness in teturn for 
all his kindness. Now I Imvc replied as ably 
and as lawyer-like as Counsellor Ingram him¬ 
self could have done, and settled the matter 
as satisfactorily as the best Judge in tlie land; 
80 pray let the suit rest, and come with me, 
and let us finish our practising, that we may 
not have niamma also in tlie pouts about 
want of duty, and other pretty little subjects 
of maternal complaint.’* ’ 

Anna’s good nature relieved, while her argu¬ 
ments soothed, but they could not extract the 
sting which wounded pride had inflicted on 
Sidney’s sensitive mind, so keenly alive to 
aught that could wear even the aspect of just 
reproach. Yet, though she could not so far 
recover herself as to comply with Anna’s 
desire of assisting her in her music, she strove 
to tranquillize her feelings, and to behave with 
propriety to her uncle at their next meeting. 
By bis express and angry declaration, his house 
she should not Iteve till she was of age,—of 
^at period she still wanted some months—and 
wd^tever wet*e her sentiments, resentment sh^ 
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was resolutely on her guard against betraying, 
as that would have appeared equally unseemly 
and ungrateful. 

They received no interruption till Mrs, 
Montague’s return- from her drive with Charles, 

L 

who did not accompany her up stairs. A few 
moments after lier entrance she gently, and 
more affectionately than she had for weeks, 
addressed Sidney—pro[>osing • to accompany 
her up stairs, as she wished for some private 
conversation. / 

The moment tlicy were seated Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague began :—“ Cfmrlcs and i have had 
much conversation respecting you, Sidney ; and 
he has been e.\prcssing his sorrow at his 
father's sus*pecting him of wishing to influence 
you against Mr. Ingrain, which he declares he 
has in no other way done than by advising you 
never to sacrifice your happiness to interested 
motives; and as .Mr.Montague has prohibited 
him, under pain of his severe displeasure, 
again to mention the subject, he has requested 
that I would endeavour to convince his fatho'. 
of how little, wish he had to offend him by hb 
interference; and also to plead yoitf cause, and 
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try to induce your uncle to forbear insistii^ 
on a compliance which is so extremely dis¬ 
agreeable to you. All this 1 have promised, 
and all this 1 intend to do, though very unwilling 
to interfere with your uncle on any subject 

a 

where our opinions in the slightest degree differ. 
Success I cannot promise you, and scarcely 
jsven hope; as, if Mr. Montague expresses 
any dislike to hear the subject discussed, I 
must desist; but the attempt I feel due to 
my dear Charles’s entreaties, and to his tender 
consideration for my happiness on every oc¬ 
casion ; and' also in gratitude to the tender care 
that you took of my beloved child and myself 
when we required your assistance. I must 
also request a similar compliance from you to 
another request of Charles’s, which is, that 
you will accompany the girls to parties as usual, 
as your staying at home might not be viewed 
by your uncle in the same light as Charles or 
I might consider it.” 

This fresh proof of Charles’ tender and 
.. attentive kindness a^n overpowered Sidney, 
and it was long before she could ^ far recover 
herself.as tQ express her gratitude to him and 
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to Mrs. Montague, or promise to be guided 
by their wishes and advice. 

" I am sorry,” said Mrs. Montaguej 
affected by her distress, to perceive that your 
feelings are so deeply wounded; but endea> 
vour, my dear Sidney, to recover your spirits, 
and trust to Charles’ good-nature, who, you 
will not accuse me of a mother’s weakness if 
1 say, is one of the best, the ihost deserving 
young men in existence, abd worthy of every 
indulgence and tendfbrness his parents can 
shew him.” 

“ Oh! surely he is,” cried Sidney, with 
energy ; “ and never can I express my grati¬ 
tude, and affection for him, or the sorrow I 
feel at having, even for a moment, exposed 
him to his Other’s unmerited displeasure. Has 
he told you, ma’am, why my uncle has been 
so undeservedly harsh to him ?” 

He has told me all his thoughts and feel¬ 
ings^ and in the most solemn manner pledged 
his honour that he never intended to disobey 
or offend his father; whether he will or 
will not believe him, I most assuredly do; 
and shall, in eveiy possible instanoe, without 
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oftendjng Mr, Montague, study his wishes, 
and comply with his requests. The Confidence 
he has imparted I have, however, promised 
not to betray ; and, when I say that, you will 
not even wish to learn whait passed.’* 

** Certainly not, ma'am; too much gratitude 
do I owe to Charles not to rest satisfied with 
‘ his prudence ; but suffer me also, aunt, in turn, 
to assure you most solemnly, that, in any 
other instance than refusing to marry Mr. 
Ingram, 1 have never intended any disobe¬ 
dience to my uncle; and that, since I have 
resided in his house, it has been my constant 
wish to please both you and him; for, believe 
me, I am not ungrateful for the kiedness which 
you have shewn me.’* 

A slight blush tinged Mrs. Montague’s 
cheeks at this s}7eech ; but she quickly replied, 
** I am in every respect perfectly satisfied w ith 
the conduct of both ; and if 1 ever have in any 
instance appeared insensible to the assidOous 
attention which you have shewed me, be- 
lieve me, dear Sidney, I have been be¬ 
trayed into it by circumstances which shall 
not agmn' mislead me. Let this assurance 



satisfy you, and now, in compliance with my 
wishes, wave tlie subject.** 

• Delighted by Mrs. Montague’s gentleness, 
and most seasonable offer of assistance, Sidney 
acquired • sudicient courage to relate what 
had pa^ed between her and her uncle, and 
not without tears confessed how deeply he 
had wounded her feelings by his declared ih' 
tention of declining any farther interference in 
her affairs, and still more by his accusation of 
ingratitude. ^ 

“ Your uncle,” said Mrs. Montague. “like 
many warm-hearted j)ersons, is exd'emely vio¬ 
lent when opposed, and does not in tlie first 
moment of* passion, consider whether he is in 
justice entitled to tiie submission he demands; 
but do not so unjustly accuse him as to.sus- 
jwet his wish of marrying you to Mr. Ingram 
arose from any desire to rid himself the' 
trouble of superintending your affairs, or that 
he’ meant the reproach of ingratitude in the 
light your feelings has induced you to view it. ' 
If to my sister, though in some respects, I con-’ 
fess, deserv^ly disagreeable ..to him, he has 
behaved with uniform and kind aftenjiqn, lusw 
much more must his feelings be^Dterest<sd for 
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you) the only child of a brother who always 
possessed his warmest affecdon ! To advise you 
on the subject of marrying Mr. Ingram would 
be superfluous, after your own positive declara¬ 
tion ; nor, indeed after the utter abhorrence my 
dear Charles has expressed to the connexion, 
could 1 now wish it to take place, however 
anxious to see you well and happily settled in 
life. If I can bring your uncle over to my sen¬ 
timents, 1 will; if I cannot, you must only 
bear his present displeasure with gentleness. 
It will not last lung, and trust me, that, what> 
ever he may in a moment of passion say, he 
would no more suffer you to quit his house, 
no more withdraw' his care and projection from 
you, than he would from either of his own 
daughters: and do not allow pride, or unneces¬ 
sary resentment, to wound him, and injure 
youftown peace. This world is too full of suffer¬ 
ing, wilfully to add to sorrow ; and, though you 
have met with some severe trials, 1 hope and 
trust you will yet be happily and eligibly esta¬ 
blished in life.'* 

Conscious as Sidney was that to Charles 
alqpe Mrs. Montague’s present kindness was to 
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be ascribed, it yet inspired her with gratitude, 
and poured a balm into her wounded mind 
which Anna’s good nature had failed to effect. 
Mrs. Montague, pleased and even affected by 
tl)e warmth of her' expressions, affectionately 
embraced her, and, adding that she would 
expect her to accomp>any her that evening to 
Mrs. Talbot’s, desired she v^ould prepare to 
meet her uncle in such a manner as should not 
give him any additional cahse of displeasure, 
and which would so e(^ually gratify her^lf and 
her beloved Charles. Sidney, promising to be 
in every instance guided by her mstrucddns, 
quitted her apartment, and retired to her 
own. 

On her return to the drawing-room, she 
found all the family assembled except Charles ; 
but, as Mr. Montague did not seem to notice 
her entrance, and looked, though not so stem, 
yet more gloomy than he had dose in the 
morping, she did not venture to address him, 
nor did he as usual converse with his family, 
but sat in total silence. 

A short time before dinner Charies made 
his appearance and Sidn^ was pleased at o|h 

* a • 
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serving that his countenance wore no trace of 

the anger which had marked it in the morning; 

though, on perceiving that his father neither 

spoke to him, norappeare dto remark he was 

in the room, he looked restless and dissatisfied. 

♦ 

He did not iiowevcr make any effort to intemipi 
him; but, taking a scat beside his mother, coH' 
versed witli her. On seeing him thus engaged, 
Mr. Montagile gave him a look of renewed 
displeasure, and then relapsed into his former 
meditations* \ 

Duiing dinner Charles made several in- 
direct efforts to induce his father to converse 
with him as usual; and, though evidently hurt 
at the cold repulse Mr. Montague gave to his 
attempts, he continued them with aperseve- 

I 

ranee that surprised Sidney, from being so 
well acquainted with his irritable feelings. At 
l^gth, growing more offended than he chose 
either to avow or betray, he rose from his seat 
very soon after the cloth was removed; pnd, 
telling his mother not to expect him to join her 
party, as he was particularly engaged, quitted 
the room. 

^ Mobile Sidney was employed at her toilette, 
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Mrs. Montague came into her room, and, dis- 
missing her wonian, who was assisting Sidney, 
said, “ I have come, my dear Sidney, to men¬ 
tion what has passed between Mr. Montague 
and myself, as I know you must feel very 
anxious on the subject; the exact particulars 
it would neither be pleasant for you to hear, 
nor for me to relate, as, though some things 
must please, others must give you pain. 

Sidney, startled by this opening remained 
silent, and Mrs. Monique continued:—“ Mr. 
Montague was, as I but too well guessed, 
extremely averse to hear tlie subject men¬ 
tioned ; nor could all I endeavoured to urge 
mitigate his resentment to Charles, or .serve to 
convince hiinlthat he is not wilfully seeking to 
deceive me into supporting him in disobe¬ 
dience and impropriety- This would seriously 
grieve and even offend me, did 1 not consider 
it the mere effect of passion, and know that 
he will, in the course of a few days, more calmly 
consider the matter, and do Charles that jus¬ 
tice he so well deserves.. With respect to him, 
therefore, he ii)ust only avoid bis father till he 
haa recovered his temper, and he .will then 



IJtftCT to reason. Your cause 1 lUso tried to 
plead, but found my efforts equally useless ; 
for, though your uncle declares that Mr. 
Ingram's name, as a suitor, he will never men¬ 
tion to you again, he yet professes himself 
violently displeased with your rejection of his 
proposals, and extremely offended by your 
' expressing a desire to leave his house. This 
you may perhaps consider very unjust, after 
the declaration into which anger betrayed 
him; but, my dear Sidney, all human 
creatures are liable to error; and you must 
allow your uncle's former tenderness to plead 
his apology for any harshness he either has or 
may hereafter use. He has, however, ex¬ 
pressed himself much pleased at your determi¬ 
nation of accompanying me to Mrs. Talbot’s 
this evening, and your resolution of being 
hereafter guided by my wishes in every instance 
of the kind. I n\]}st now leave you to pre¬ 
pare for our par^; but, remember the advice 
of Charles, exert your spirits and your fortitude, 
and rest assured you will in the end^ more per¬ 
fectly please and regain your unde's confidence 
than^by giving way to weak regret, and unne¬ 
cessary, if rot unjust resentment.*' 



Mrs. Montague then quitted the Toom; 
and Sidney, though determined to follow her 
advice, luid truly grateful for kindness so much 
beyond any she had hitherto shewn her, and 
that too at;, a time when she so peculiarly re> 
quired it, could not recover from the shock of 
being deemed ungrateful by her uncle, and un> 
deserving the kindness he had shewn her. With 
a countenance pale with grief and ablation, 
and a heart oppressed with apprehension, 
though decked with al^ the elegance her rank 
in life demanded, she stepped into Mrs. 
Montague’s carriage. 

The present party consisted of those Mrs. 
Talbot term^ the cream of her acquuntance; 
and the rooms, though lighted and decorated 
with unusual splendour, were not more than 
moderately filled. As Sidney walked widi 
Mrsv Montague through the superb apai’t* 
ments, and surveyed the company, all of high 
rank* and splendidly attired, the conviction 
came forcibly home to her, as it lias so fre> 
quently to the victims of ambition, how inade¬ 
quate the pleasures of the world a];:^to con- 
stiUite felici ^; and how wretched d substitu^ 

S.VO«L. II. T 
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toutward magnifrcence offer for the only 
real sourees of enjoyment, internal peace, «nd 
•domestic comfort. 

Sometime after herenti'anceshe was joined 
by Mr. Savage, who, oh perceiving her ill- 
disguieed sorrow, paid her unusual attention. 
KDn Mrs. Montague's sitting down to cards, he 
accompanied Sidney and Anna to a seat, and 
shewed the most evident desire to reanimate 
Sidney’s spirits. 

Mr. Ingiani, whosl splendid fortune and 

family connexions rendeied him a welcome 

acquisition to almost every party, had iwjen 

invited on this occasion by Mrs- Talbot, not 

mcrelv from these considerations, but also to 
^ 1 ' 

compliment the Montague fa»nily. Of his 
■ present views re3|)ecting Jiitincy she was in¬ 
formed by Fanny, w'ho, with weak and malevo¬ 
lent folly, communicated every ciicunistancc 
that occurred in the domestic circle ; and thus 
enabled Mrs. Talbot to guide her at pleasure 
to the accomplishment of her own and her 
brother’s plans. As Mr. Ingram was anxious 
to rend^ his devotion to Sidney, and her friends’ 
•ppipbatibn ^of his suit, as public as possible, 
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he.glad^ accepted ^ invHatioii; and,fth 0 ino> 
ment he made his appe&rencc, directed his 
steps to where Sidney was seated. 

On seeing him approach, her apirits almost 
wholly forsook her; and, turning sick at the 
idea of being compelled to listen to a man who 
had so cruelly injured her happiness, she has¬ 
tily begged of Mr. Savage to ask Anna, who 
was sitting next him, to come with her* into 
another room, hoping thus to elude him. 

Mr. Savage, guesningthe cause of her pale¬ 
ness and agitation, on perceiving Mr. Ingrajn, 
who had stopped for a moment to speak to an 
acquaintance, exclaimed, with energy, ** As 
Montague*^ friend, as one thought worthy of 
his confidence, 1 will take the liberty, in this in¬ 
stance, of acting in his place, and of advising 
you to desist from followiog hasty impulse of 
disgust, which must unavoidably betray*to In¬ 
gram fear instead of dislike. Of that he would 
be' mean enough to take advantage: trust to 
me for'Compelling him to a speedy retread if 
you will only honour me so far as to seem en- 
threly'engroteed by my cooweisation ; ftad thus 
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shew him that you do not deem him worthy 
of so much attention as either to notice or 
avoid him/* 

“ I am so little capable of judging for my¬ 
self at present/’ said Sidney, faintly smiling, 
“ that I will gratefully follow the advice your 
friendship to Charles has induced you so 
kindly to offer.”. 

The pleasure Mr. Savage felt at this reply 
there was no occasion to express; and perceiv¬ 
ing that Sidney’s utmost effort could barely 
suffice to enable her to keep her seat, he 
continued to talk on any subject that oc¬ 
curred, without either desiring or giving time 
an answer. 

As soon as Mr. Ingram could disengage 
himself from the gentleman who had so provok- 
ingly engrossed his attention, he approached, 
and,’paying his compliments to Sidney, which 
she returned by a slight inclination of her head, 
he took a seat next her, which a lady, **001 
finding her a very agreeable neighbour, had 
just vacated; and then, in a low voice, begged 
to know if he might have the honour of waiting 



on her in the morning, to learn the result of 
the commission with which he had chaiged 
Mr. Montague. 

** My uncle, sir,” cried Sidney aloud, “ will 
listen to you on any business whenever you 
please ; there is no necessity for my per-* 
sonol interference.” 

“ My dear Miss Montagu^,” cried Mr. St 
vage, affecting great gallantry, and even frivo¬ 
lity of manner, “ may I request you will have 
the goodness to direct your attention to that 
divine piece of sculpture supporting the lights ? 
Did you ever see a finer countenance, or a' 
more beautiful arm ? I wonder where Mrs. 
Talbot procured it; I must certainly inquire.” 

To the object thus pointed out, Sidney gladly 
directed her eyes, pleased to escape even a 
cursory glance, or reply to Mr. Ingram, who, 
in a few moments recovering from his indig¬ 
nation, endeavoured in a low voice to plead 
against her determination of referring the 
settlement of a point so essential to his happi¬ 
ness entirely to Mr. Montague's decision. 

The anger Sidney felt his duplicity, in 
thus endeavoturing to persuade 4)er that on < 
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hersetf alone he' rested his hopes^ though so 
Trdl awdre of her feelings, induced h& to pret 
serve a silence, which disdun and prudence pro'^ 
longed. Mt. Savage, witliout seeming to no> 
tice Mr. Pngram’s wish to engross her. attentioD^ 
continued with unremitting volubility to make 
trivial remarks on every object which the 
voom afforded that could serve his purpose ; 
frequently throwing out tlie most cutting sar¬ 
casms against Mr. Ingram, yut in such a 
way thal he could not, without pointing the 
satire, affect to understand; and, Uiou^ 
receiving no other answer from Sidney than a 
mere monosyllable of assent to die various 
opinions he. advanced, he seemed perfectly 
satisfied. 

Wfe*. Ingram, enraged beyond what he 
thought H prudent to display, and unable to 
cope with his duent adversary, at length 
rose and quitteil the place, secretly ref- 
solving that if ever Sidney was his wife, as Jie 
still iirinly expected, she should atone for her 
present conduct by the most unqualitied. sub¬ 
mission to his will; and diat, from the mo- 
mept she was his, neither Mr. Savage nor 

I ' 
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Charlea should approach her without his, per* 
mission. 

“ I have now fulhlled my promise,*’ crleth 
Mr; Sava^, with a laugh, “ and will reliem 
you. from- an inundation of nonsense, which, 
however useful, you. cannot have found veiy> 
agreeable.” 

“ The motive was so kind,” said Sidn^,. 

tliat itwouUl raider, any conversation, how¬ 
ever frivolous, pleasing ; and surely 1 must 
feel grateful for the giwd nature that ptompteA 
y^ou to uJKiertake so disagreeable a task.” 

“ ItwaS'only disngreeable,” rej^lied he,“ be¬ 
cause painful, to you; the weapons I used^ 
though the best I could devise for the pur¬ 
pose, were certainly not difhcult to wield; 
but contempt and volubility would do more 
towards wearying Mr. Ingram than any other 
mode 1 could have adopted; as it not only 
wounded his vanity, by convincing Ixim that 
you preferred such insignificance to his more 
stately and mature wisdom, but left him at 
a loss how to engage in a' contest he was* 
so unable to support.” 

T 4 
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Pleased and obliged by his good nature, in¬ 
voluntarily entertained by his ready wit and 
humour, and by the manly sense and penetra¬ 
tion, which formed a striking trait in Mr. 
Savage*s character, when divested of that shade 
of haughtiness, and self-importance, that too 
frequently obscured it, Sidney felt all the 
.relief in his society and conversation that her 
present situation could allow ; and, dreading 
to be again addressed by Mr. Ingram, she 
shewed ho inclination to check or prohibit bis 
attentions ; and, though she talked at various 
times to different people, yet, as Mr. Savage 
never quitted hei' for a moment till he handed 
her to the carriage, her persecutor did not 
again approach her. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


While the &mily were seated at breidc* 
fast next morning, at which Charles did not 
make his appearance, and •at which Sidney 
felt extremely uncomfortable, as Mr. .Monta¬ 
gue had returned no other answer to (ler salu¬ 
tation than a distant how, Kennedy entered the 
room with a note from his master to Mrs. 
Montague, to inform her that he was going 
out of town with a party of friends, and would 
not return till the following week. 

On the contents of this note, which Mrs. 
Montague read aloud, Mr. Montague uttered 
no remark, though be appeared surprised, and 
h? shrunk into a thoughtful silence, tihich 
he did not break during the remainder of his 
sta^ ill the room. 

Scarcely had iie quitted it, when another 
servant entered with a note to Mrs. Montague, 
which siie immediately put into Sidney s hand, 

T 5 



telling her, when she had read and considered 
its contents, to follow her to her room, and 
inform her what answer she wished to have 
returned. 

Sidney, surprised, took .the note, and, on 
casting her eye over it, found it came from 
Mr. Ingram, to request Mrs. Montague would 
have the goodness to appoint an hour when 
he might be permitted to see Miss S. Monta¬ 
gue on particular business, concluding with a 
studied declaration of his friendship and re¬ 
spect for herself and her fexcellent family, and 
expressing a hope which she would exert her in¬ 
fluence with Miss Montague in his favour. 

Sidney, perceiving from her aunt's manner 
that she did not wish to have either Miss Wat¬ 
kins or Fanny apprized of the contents of this 
note, after gratifying Anna’s curiosit}' by shew¬ 
ing it to her, followed Mrs. Montague to 
dressing-room, and declared her intention of 
being guided, as to the answer, entirely by her 
advice. 

** Tell me witliout disguise, Sidney,” cried 
Mrs. Montague, do you feel a hesitation 
h) your own mind on the subject of Ingram’s 
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proposals P'^Does his sUualioQ in life, with 
tho present gloomy prospect of your a&irs, and 
the threatened loss of your fortune, induce you. 
to waver between your dislike of the and 
the advantage of the offer 

a 

** No, ma’am, most certainly not,'* replied; 
Sidney, steadily ; “ Mr.. Ingram’s wife, withi 
or without fortune, no temptation shall even 
induce me tobecome.” • 

** If so,” said Mrs. Monla^ie, “ 1 will wdta 
a polite note to Mr. Ingram, appointing two 
o'clock for his visit;# you will dien explicitly 
announce your decisionv and aft^ that, accoiv 
ding to your uncle’s express determination, he 
must entii-ely give up the pursuit** 

“ And will you, ma’am,’* said Sidney, with 
involuntary eagerness, “ have the goodness to ac* 
company me ? your presence and support woidd 
raable me to act as you may approve; and will 
ffnferanobligadonwhichl shall gratefully feeU” 
“ If I could with propriety do so,” cried 
Mrs. Montague, “ it would give me pleasui^ 
to gratify you; but, Sidney, my love, recollect 
that you are Mr. Montague’s niece, and not 

4 

mine; and as such he might naUtrally resent 



any interference from me: besides, it might 
conhrm him in the suspicion he entertains, 
that I would act any part to gratify my son. 
That I would sacrihce a great deal for my dear 
boy, is most true; but never have I, nor ne> 
ver will 1, except by mediadun and advice, 
interfere between him and his father. Let 
this convince you, my dear, that I ought not to 
comply with your request; but assure yourself, 
that it would give me great pleasure to oblige 
you.” , 

To the propriety of these arguments Sid¬ 
ney could not,remain insensible. After answer¬ 
ing iVlr. Ingrain’s note, Mrs. Montague gave 
her some necessary advice how to regulate her 
conduct, pointing out, that, so far feom feeling 
displeasure at his application to her, she 
ought to consider it as the most convincing 
proof that Mr. Mont^ue had declihed 
ferther interference in the affeir; and it woA 
also facilitate a reconciUadon betwem Charles 
and his father, by precluding a possibility of 
future disagreements on the subject. ■ 

Flattered by her kindness, and convinced 
by leflecdon that the result of the interview 
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must depend on her own firmness, Sidney 
spent the intermediate time in studying how 
to act her part with propriety; and widiout 
needlessly irritating her uncle, by unnecessarily 
ofifending his friend, steadily to assure him of 

4 

her unalterable detennination. Conquering her 
disgust in tlie hope of never being again called 
on to shew him more than passing civility, and 
smiling at Anna’s badinagef who advised her 
to treat him with all the disdain of a true tra- 
gedy heroine, she descended at the appointed 
hour to the drawing-room, if not perfectly free 
from agitation, yet with a composed counte¬ 
nance and manner. 

In a sh(Tt time Mr. Ingram was announced, 
whose compliments of inquiry she received with 
sufficient civility. 

Mr. Ingram, augured a favourable change 
in her sentiments from her manner, and from 
e^n permitting his visit, notwithstandingthe let¬ 
ter he had that morning received from Mr. Mon- 
ta^ic, which announced her absolute refusal of 
his proposals. In a set speech^ fraught witli ela¬ 
borate expressions of regard, and intermingled 
mtb the most extravagant encomiums on her 
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beau^, and the felicity which her fair hand 
must confer on any man, he repeated in pomp* 
Qus detail the offers which Mr. Montague had 
already made in his name. 

Sidney listened to him in silence, and with 
seeming patience : when he at length gave 
her an opportunity of speaking, she replied, 
with dignity and mildness, ** After what has 
ali^dy passed oh>this subject, Mr. Ingram', I 
did hope the present, application would have 
been spared ; but since, sir, you deem it neces- 
sary to hear a second distinct avowal of my 
sentiments, I>niiist again declare that my thanks 
are all I can now, or ever, offer in return tor 
the high honour which your generous pro}x)sals 
have conferr^ on me.” 

This declaration Mr. Ingram endeavoured 
to prevail on her to recant; but, ffnding her un¬ 
alterably steady in her determination, his coun¬ 
tenance was overcast will] an expression of 
such dark malignity as to ^ve Sidney a sensa¬ 
tion of terror at his presence, and of pleasure 
that no circumstances could force her into his 
power. After a few moments’ silence, he said, 
in a voice wholly changed from the soft tone 



in which he had before addressed her, ** I shatt 
no longer d^rade myself, madam, by>endea- . 
vouring to force on your acceptance proposals 
which you consider so inferior toyourmerit; but, 
when convince of the fallacy of your present 
plans, you may perhaps regret having thrown 
away a settlement, which, with all its disadvan¬ 
tages, and notwithstanding your beauty, you 
may not so easily have agaiA in your power.” 

. My plans, sir,” criqji Sidney, colouring 
with resentment, “ are a matter of ao conse¬ 
quence to any persen but myself; nor can 
their disappointment ever leadjnc to regret 
a decision which I have made from motiver 
that ought not to subject me to your insult¬ 
ing allusionG: whatever may be niy future fate 
I shdl ever hold myself truly fortunate in not 
having yielded to the ill-judged persuasions of 
my frieftds, and sunk myself into an object of 
deserved, contempt by listening to proposals 
which, however advant^eous, must have con¬ 
signed me to irretrievable misery.” 

Then rising, and curtseying, she hurried out 
of the room before Mr. Ingram could so far re¬ 
cover from the feelings,excited by thisunexpect* 
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ed answer to the mean insult whichdisappointed 
passion, had induced him to offer, as to nudce 
any effort to prolong her stay. 

Anna, who was watching with eager cu- 
riosi^ to hear a relation of their conference, 
on seeing Sidney coining up stairs, hurried 
towards her ; and, accompanying her to her 
room, listened with brealliless impatience, 
while she detailed the whole of what had 
passed. 

Anna’s anger w'as unqiialihed at what she 
considered an insolent sne^r at the unfortunate 
situation of a client, and which was possibly 
the effect of his own treachery or want of 
skill; but at lengtli, bursting into a ht of 
laughter, she exclaimed, “ Your .calculating 
lover took so much time to weigh your beauty 
against his gold, and has been so long in the 
habit of replies and demurrers, that he ought, 
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by this time, to have been a better judge of 
their comparative value. There were a few 
Utile items, however, which he forgot to put 
into the scale; and these are, his age, ugli* 
ness, and vile consequential manners. The 
next time 1 see him 1 will not fail to remind 
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him of the omission, and to advise him to strike * 

• ^ 

a fairer balaDce on a future occasion. Surely, 
if the man were not a downright fool, he must 
know that no woman in her senses would marry 
him, except for his jpaltry wealth; and 1 should 
pity even our pretty little housemaid for mak¬ 
ing so wretched a bargain.” 

On hearing from Sidney ^ relation of what 
had passed, Mrs. Montague expressed much 
surprise how Mr. Ingranf could have so far 
forgotten the respectjdue to her famify and to 
himself, as to offer such an insult; and then 
unaffectedly congratulated her on being freed 
from the addresses of a man, who, from this 
disgusting y)ccimen of his heart.and temper, 
so well merited her refusal. 

During the remainder of the day Mr. 
Montague treated Sidney as he had done in 
the morning; addressing her when compelled 
to do so*; but never, in any other manner, 
appearing to notice that she was in the room ; 
and Sidney, appalled by his sternness, and 
offended by his injustice, made no further 
effort to appease him. 

In the course of the evening,* which jthe > 
family passed at home and without com|»any. 
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*Mc. Honta^ie received a letter, which he liad 
no sooner read than he .pushed it across the 
talde to Sidney, without uttering a word. 

Mrs. Montague seeing the tears start into 
Sithiey’s eyes, and diaC she disdained to 
avail hers^f of the sullen permission her 
uncle had given her to-peruse the letter, took 
it up, and« putting it into her hand, said, 

Sidney, my dear, i-ead* this letter; and, if 
you wish to consult me on its contents, I will 
^ve you the best advice in my power.** 

Unable to speak, Sidney took it in sU 
leoce^ and' her tears dropped fast on the 
paper as she cast her eye over the contents: 
with little svuprisc, she found that it came 
from Mr. Ingram, who declined any farther in-i 
terference in her aflairs ; and iuformed' Mr. 
Montague, that he had sent all her papers to 
Mr. Croker; he concluded by advising liim as 
a friend to make the best comprombe that he 
could ibr his niece with the Hamiltons; if, 
indeed, they were inclined to accept it, for he 
did not consider the cause to be worth any 
farther contention, as it would be found, cer- 
taiply expensive,, and, probably, fruitless. 

The inomeht she had read the letter she 
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gave it, wiUiout speaking, to Mrs. Montague^ 
who, hastily reading it, said, in a gende but 
doubtful tone, to her husband, “ Would you 
think it prudent, Orby, my dear, to take 
such a step } Would you advise Sidney to 
make such a compromise with Mr.Hamilton?” 

“ No compromise shall ever be made by me 
with Mr. Hamilton,*" replied Mr. Montague, 
coldly ; the title vested in my brother, in right 
of‘his wife, I will ever, to the utmost extent of 
tlie law, uphold; nor expose myself to insult by 
proposing any terms,*whicb, if offered, would 
most likely be rejected. The rtady money 

Charles received with his wife was expended^ 
on the property, and must, at ai| eventS) be 
accounted for. When Mias Sidney Montague 
comes of age, she may enter into what com* 
promise she chooses; but I never ‘wiU.” 

“ Sidney, you know, will act as you direct, 
iny dear,’* said Mrs. Mont^ue. “ She has 
no wish of opposing your inclination, except 
in refusing to marry a man, whom, from his- 
conduct of this morning, and his present letter, 

I must now consider very unworthy of her.” 

Lucy,” cried Mr. Moytague, sternly, 
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** we will wave the subject. The daughter of 
my brother shall never Ije injured while I can 
protect her; but I am not to be so easily 
duped by mere professions as 1 find you 
suffer yourself to be.” 

Mrs. Montague made no reply; and Sidney, 
unable longer to command her feelings, rose, 
and retired to her room, where she spent the 
reminder of the evening in total solitude and 
the deepest distress of mind, at finding how 
totally she had forfeited her uncle’s confidence 
and affection. With feelings of deeply- 
wounded pride, she reflected on her inability to 
leave his house, which, joined to tlie dread of 
being left almost dependent on his bounty, 
added tenfold bitterness to her sorrow. “ Ah!” 
she exclaimed “ there are few or no situations 
in life that cannot be rendered infinitely more 
unhappy, however ready ungrateful mortals are 
to term themselves the most w'retched of their 
species, and to accuse Providence of unmeivted 
severity, while many blessings remain which 
wilful perverseness alone prevents them from 
enjoying.” For, miserable as she-had felt ber- 
celf on her first ^paration from Sedley, she was 
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nov, with poignant anguish, competed to 
confess she was then comparatively happy; 

the no less certain separation from him 
was added the alienation of an uncle, who bad 
assiduously studied her happiness and advan^ 
tage; and aggravated by the conviction that 
she had, though innocently, been the means of 
involving so kind, so tender and^affectionate a 
friend as Charles, in a quarrel with a father 
who had never before treated him v^th even 
momentary harshness^ and which had obliged 
him to fly his paternal roof, to e^pape dissen¬ 
sions that he found it impossible to avoid. 

How Mr. Montague could have suffered 
his underst^ding to be so warped and im¬ 
posed on by malevolent misrepresentation, 
she could not imagine; but that he had done 
so was certain: and she could only suppose 
that some black tale of falsehood had been 
invented by Miss Watkins and Fanny, which, 
frodi regard to them, neither Mrs. Montague 
nor Charles had disclosed. Whatever anxiety 
she felt to discover it, she yet thought so much 
attention due to their wishes as to forbear the 
attempt; but Mrs. Montague*s^bviou3,deaire 
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of concealing from Iter sister and -daughter 
the contents of Mr. Ingrain’s note, convinced 
her that she could not be very erroneous in 
suspecting them ; and tlic only reflection that 
allayed her grief was the hope, that, wlnjn Mr. 
Montague had a little recovered from the 
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present mortitication, his natural good sense 
would lead Jiiin to investigate the matter 
more narrowly; ai)d thus oblige him to acquit 
not only his son, but hei-self, of the ill con* 
• duct with wliich he now ascribed to both. 

The unyielding reserve and displeasure of 
Mr. Montague's manner soon banished this 
hope from Sidney's breast; as, without ex¬ 
pressing his sentiments by words, his looks too 
clearly evinced the change his feelings had un¬ 
dergone. Obliged, in compliance with Mrs. 
Montague’s wishes, and Charles’s parting ad¬ 
vice, to appear constantly in public, such 
unusual dissipation, joined to the internal 
wretchedness of her mind, at length produced 
a slow fever that preyed incessantly on her 
delicate constitution; though not so violently 
as to alarm her friends, or, to confine her 4o 
the house, ' 
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Mr. Ingram she met as usual in public, but 
he never made any farther eilbrt to engage 
attention; and Mr. Sav^e, finding his ser¬ 
vices no longer required, remitted liis former, 
assiiluous attendance. Though invariable in 
his 'endeavours to entertain and oblige her, 
he Keenicd to grow every day more pleased 
with her society, and more.anxious that she 
should consider him as a friend; and as he made 
lio advances towards asBuuiing tlic character of 
a lover, Sidney shewed, without scruple or 
reserve, the gratitude and rogu^ his conduct 
hud inspii'cd. 

Instead of returning at the time he had ap¬ 
pointed, Cliaiks wrote to his mother, that 
he could not come to town till after anotlier 
week ; and, giving licr a ludicrous account 
of himself and his adventures since he had 
left home, he concluded by desiring lus love to 
bis father and family, as usual, wiUiout 
se^ng to foster a recollection of tlie terms 
on wliich tliey had parted. 

His prolonged absence Mrs. Montague 
openly lamented ; but Mr. Montague to(^ 
no notice of Ute subject, vainly endeayouring 



to hide the regret he deeply felt for the las& 
of his society. 

Matters continued in the same train until 
the beginning of the week in which Charles 
had appointed for his return; when, as the 
family were all assembled, waiting a summons 
to dinner, he unexpectedly entered the draw¬ 
ing-room ; and, jafter returning his .nother’s 
iQnd caresses with tenderness and 4 )leasure, 
he went directly up to where his father was 
standing, with a countenance so full of con¬ 
ciliation, and held out his hand with such a 
smile of cordial confidence that Mr. Mon¬ 
tague was unable to resist the impulse of 
bis heart; and, pressing his hand, he welcomed 
his return with a tenderness which his former 
displeasure had seemed so little to promise. 
For the moment, he appeared as wholly to for¬ 
get the past as his son either did or affected ; 
but, as if suddenly recollecting himself, he 
seemed inclined to relapse into his former 
gloomy reserve; Charles, however, having gain¬ 
ed his point of inducing him to converse as 
usual, was resolved not to lose the advantage ; 
and g^ve loose, to such exuberant spirite, 
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with so erident a wish to banish ev^ 
agreeable in]|)ressioa'fix>in bis father’s mind* 
that Mr. J^ntague’s resolutton gave way; 
and, befo^Ahey retired ibr die ni^tj he was 
surprised feven into playful conversadon; en* 
joying the society and vivacity of his son with' 
the same ^rdial afiection and animated pleasure 
he had ^ ever shewm. Mrsi l^ontague, de>' 
lighted tjt her son’s return^ and at his father’s 
change 'of sentiment in his favour^ felt a 
degree af happiness she had scarcely for years 
expeii^ced. • 

Sidney’s pleasure at this happy conclusion 
of a dissension which had filled her with in¬ 
cessant uneasiness, though as pfire as Mrs. 
Montague’s, ivas not so lively; nor vi'as it un* 
mixed with surprise at Charles’s conduct tO' 
herself; dor, after addressing *her on his en* 
trahce in his accustomed maiuier, he seemed 
purposely to avoid her, and a»iduoasly dedi- 
cate'd his whole attention to his parents and 
to his sisters, without appearing to ob¬ 
serve that she was in the ^m. But a 
Httle refiection convinced her this conduct iras 
intended to shew his father* tijat he tcould 
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have DO schetnie respecting her, when, after so 
k>ng an alienee, he evinced no anxiety for 
her conversation; and it so naturally ac¬ 
counted for his iodiflTerence, as to remove the 
surprise his unusual coc^ess had at first ex- 
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cited. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


On the following morning, as Sidn^ and 
Anna were sitting together in the breakfast- ' 
room, Charles entered, imd’ soon convinced 
Sidney, by his eager^ inquiries into what had 
passed in his ab8en<!ie, and his axiimated 
pleasure on bearingthat Ingram was finally dis- 
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missed, that no abatement of anection or 
interest had^ produced his inattention on die 
preceding evening. Yet he appeared Iwrried 
and embarrassed; and the moment he had 
congratulated her on being rii^of so odious a 
lover, he left the ro(»n, and did not again 
make his*appearance till afte( the remainder 
of the hunily had been some -time seated ,at. 
breakfast;. vriiOn, thou^ he did not so whcdly 
n^lect her. as be had done on the- preceding 
evening, and‘seemed uneasy and dissatisM 


atbis father 8 altered conduct, ivhiclfhU forced 
• V« 
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mbth had then prevented him from observing, 
yet he was still under (some restraint, and 
though not less kind or affectionate in his man- 
ner, he evidently repressed his former warmth 
and tenderness. > . 

This change Anna accounted for, by sup¬ 
posing, that dll Charles was fully restored to his 
father’s confidence, which Fanny’s insinuations 
had shaken, he was unwilling to put it into 
her power to lay hold on any part of his 
conduct to serve for an accusation that he and 
Sidney were, still carrying on plots together. 
This Sidney thought so probable, that she 
resolved to follow his example, and carefully 
avoid any private or confidential conversation 
with Mm. 

At the usual hour Mrs, Montague ordered 
her carriage; and Fanny declining te accom- 
pany her, she left the house with Miss Watkins 
and Anna. 

Sidney,- who had remained at home' to 
write letters, was thus employed, .when she 
was suddenly roused, and immeasurably sur* 
prised, at hearing a servant announce Sir 
Townly Beauchamp; who, entering the room, 
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without noticing her farther than by a passing 
bow, advanced to Fanny, who had risen on 
his entrance, and, {dressing her hand with a 
fetvour that not a little amazed Sidney, he told 
her his curricle was at the door; and requested 
she wcftild have the goodness to recollect her 
promise, of taking a drive with him in the 
Park. 

Fanny, with a sniile of gratified vahity, said 
she would accompany him with pleasure, and 
left the room to prepare for that'purpose. 
Sir Townly, without *seeming to observe that 
Sidney was present, strolled round the apart¬ 
ment, humming and whistling a fevourite air, 
and yawning and stretching with no sligjht 
degree of vociferation. ^ ■ 

Offended by bis extreme and intentioned 
insolence, and feeling herself exonerated from 
any attention to the rules of ^liteness, }rhich 
Sir Townly so grossly violated, Sidney coldly 
collected her papers and, widiout taking any 
notice of Sir Townly, quitted Ihe room. 

While a:scending ffie stairs td her own apairt* 
ment, she deliberated whether she ought not to 

u3 



advise Fanny against 90 strange a proceeding as 
^ing out alone with a man avowedly odious 
to her father, and forbidden his bouse; when 
recollecting, that, if these reasons, and her 
own perfect knowledge of the laws of propriety 
and etiquette, could not restrain her, no 
argument she could use would have any other 
eifect than to provoke the grossest sneers, 
^e determined*' not to interfere. In this 
resolution, and proceeding quietly to her room, 

* 

she was* met by Fanny, who, looking at her, 
with a <hsdainful smile, exclaimed, You may 
now try to reconcile yourself to papa by tell- 
ing him that I have gone out with Si^ Townly 
Beauchamp; it will be a pretty little artifice, 
to shew him what a good dudftd niece you 
are; but, take notice that, if I had cared in 
the least whether he knew it or not, I should 
not hp.ve put it into your power to tell him any 
thing on the subject.*^- 

** Your indifference 1 x>. his happiness, and' 

contempt of his approbation are equally con* 

% 

spicuous said Sidney, but, indeed, it is not 
my wish to aggravate his feetings." 
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' ^ Very probable indeed,** cried Fanny, an^ 
g^y I ** you, whose thoughts are always em- 
.ployed in sowing disSbnsions in the family.** 
Then pscuse, 1 conjure you, for one mc^ 
ment,” replied Sidney, “ before you decide on 
a step'which would enable me to—** 

“ Not at present,’* interrupted Fanny, smil¬ 
ing maliciously; “ I have much more agreeable 
occupation for my Ume ; 1 Shall leave you to 
nedect on Uie line, ' J/ow^ sweet's the hve that 
meets return !' and advise you not to.wither on 
the virgin thorn forton? who will never be al¬ 
lowed to marry you; and, who, if not for your 
insidious arts, would never have hud t)ie desire. 
For, pretty as you think yourself, a pretty but 
treacherous beggar is not a very desirable ac-> 
quisidon and so my papa will too late dis¬ 
cover.” . 

Thefl, hurrying do^'n stairs, without waiting 
for a reply, she accompanied Sir Townly. . 

Sneers and malevolence,^ which Sidney’s 
good sense bad long since t|iught her to des¬ 
pise, the fH^nt situati^ qf her mind rendered 
her unequal to beu. . Peep^ -lameoiting tha 
she had fever become an inmate of her uncle’s 

V 4 
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^unily, and regretting sbe had not had wfficient 
knowl^ge of the world, at the period of her. 
father s death, to have determined with her 
uncle’s permission tp fix her* residence at 
Mrs. Orpin’s, she continued *to 'weep with re> 

■ newed bitterness, bewailing her separation from 
Sediey, who had always anxiously sought m 
alleviate the painful feelings to which she was 
sometimes eiposed, and who, had he been 
permitted, would have removed her from the 
reach of jnsult and reproach ; till, feeling a 
soft of indignant sorrow^t the recollection of 
the malignant triumph which a sight of her 
agitation would give to Fanny, if she did not 
endeavour to conquer and dispel every trace 
of it before her return, she summened all her 
fortitude to her assistance, and returned to 
the drawing-room. Anxious to drown reflec¬ 
tions which merely inflicted useless torture, she 
sat down to the piano-forte. , 

She was thus engaged wh«i Mrs. Montague 
returqedf^ who, entering die drawing-room 
alone^ asked her if she knew where Fanny was, 
as she wished to speak to her. 

She is ^oue out to take a drive, ma^om,” 
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reptfed Sidi^, unwilling to say with whom^ tflF, 
Mrs. MoRtagoe reiterating the question, she 
said, with Sir Towifly Beauchamp. 

Sir Townly Beauchamp I*’ rcspeated Mrs. 
Montague, startmg: “sureiyyou mustbemis- 
takw;—at all events, Mrs. Talbot must 
have been of the party,” 

“ She was not, I believe, ma'am,” repped 
Sidney; ** I certainly did *n»t see her. Sir 
Townly came in here alone, and asked Fanny 
to go out with liim in his curricle ;*but I re¬ 
quest tlrat my uncle tnay not heat this, at least 
from you, as Fanny has very unjustly accused 
me of wisbingto incense him agmnst her.” 

Mrs. Montague, in great consternation at 
this information, made no reply ; and Sidney, 
unwilling to harass or distress her, did not te^ 
peat her request, certain she would, from 
derness* to Fanny, be very un>»iliing to h^ve her 
husband.acquainted with the circumstance. * 

“ How, my dear Sidney,” Exclaimed Mrs. 
Montague, at length, “ could you allow Fanny 
to do any thing so improper.M to go out alone 
with Sir Townly Beauchamp? Why did you 


not represent die displeasure father and 

u 5 * 
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brother would feel at hearing of such condue^ 
which iix a young woman, so pubUcly kndwxi 
as Fanny, cannot be concealed iirom them ?** 
To this question Sidney replied by relating, 
titough in sdftened terms,, the conversation 
tb^ had passed between them on the stairs, 
and Fanny’s declaration that she wished it to 
reach her &ther, or at least was indifferent on 
the subject ; adding, that after such a speech 
. there could have been no use in further inter¬ 
ference. . 

** What can she mean exclaimed Mrs. 
Montague, in. great agitation: surely she 
cannot, have ^couraged Sir Townly Beau¬ 
champ’s addresses. I received a hint from a 
friend that she did, and I spoke ^ her on the 
suhlecty but she only laughed at my appre¬ 
hensions, and declared them utterly groundless. 
Surely she cannot have been guilty of^ the de¬ 
ception of which you and my dear Charles 
have been - accused: and yet how could she 
else, or indeed from any cmisideration, have 
«;ted a part a^larii^ly improper ^ 

Sidney, surprised at this informatioii, which 
led her to.suspect tiiat Fanny had practised the 
disliiDuiUtion .,of which she had every reason 
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to bcftieve she had so unjusdy accused 
and Charles, remained silent. 

Mrs. Montague* could neither, think nor 
speak on anj other subject; and Sidn^, though 
unable to offer advice, while s6 wholly igno¬ 
rant of Fanny's intentions, vainly endeavoured 
to sooth her ; but, the more she reflected,^ the 
certain she became that Fanny had de- 
coved her, and consequently the ^eater the 
toTor and uneasiness she endured. 

They were still conversing on tbis subject, 
when, hearing Mr. McuUague rap at the door, 
Mrs. Montague exclaimed, ** Sidney, iny love, 
don^tleta hint of this reach either your uncle 
or Charies tall I first see and speak to Fam^, 
unless ho'i^wn impnidence betrdys it to them.'* 
Sidn^ had scarcely time to reply, when 
Mr. Montague and Charles entered the room 
together. « 

Seeing Mrs. Montague look pale and agi¬ 
tated, Mr. Montague instancy advanced, and, 
casting a look of suspicion wd displeasure at 
Sidney, tenderly inqgiitd tf^y thing had oc¬ 
curred to distress, her. . 

V 6 



“ No, noreplied Mrs. Montague, re¬ 
suming her usual look and manner; “ but 
I am extremely fatigued, "with driving about 
aU day." 

This answer satisfied Mr.' Montague; and, 
for the first time since her residence tit her 
uncle’s, Sidney saw how perfectly capable 
Mrs. Montague was of concealing her feelings, 
and how unequsl Any person, to whom she did 
not intrust them, wa^ of judging of their full 
extant; and it in a moment convinced her, that, 
though not displayed by more than coldness 
and occasional expressions of slight displea¬ 
sure, Fanny had as completely poisoned her 
mother's mind against her, till undeceived by 
Charles, as she had her father’s, who*>irith un- 
disaembled vehemence avowed his sentiments. 

Charles, who knew his mother’s every tom 
of countenance, and was infinitely better 
acquainted with her feelings than his father, 
was not so easily satisfied; and, dirowing him¬ 
self beside her on the sofa, endeavoured by 
plftyful attention to bimish the uneasiness that 
-oppressed hdt. His affection was a oordlal of 
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such potent efficacy, as, under any circom* 
sttmces, to lull her fears god feelings. for the 

9 

moment to rest. • 

While he ^ras thus engaged, a vtolent noise 
in the street attracting his attention, be started 
from 4 iis seat, and, throwing up a window, 
looked out; but in another moment, drawing 
in his head, exclaimed, with the utmost asto¬ 
nishment, ** What the d—♦! 9an be the mean¬ 
ing of this ?—What can^have induced Fanny 
to go out alone with Sir Townly Be^pcbamp ?” 

“ Fanny go ouC alone with Sir Townly 
Beauchamp!” repeated Mr. iyiontague, ad¬ 
vancing towards the window: “ it is not pos¬ 
sible.” 

When perceiving that it really was 39, as 
Sir Townly, who had occasioned the tumult by 
knocking down a passenger crossing the street, 
had jifit reached the haU>dodr, he turned to 
Mrs. l^ontague, and said, rather angrily, 

1 

“ Did you know of this 
your consent to go out with Sir Townly 

“ No,” replied Mrs.'Modtague, terrified at 
the prospect of the scene that would now 


, Lucy? Had Fanny 



ensue; ** 1 knew notiung of the matter, as I 

was not at home when she went out” 

# 

'* Were you, Sidney ?’■ cried Mr. Montague; 
** td! me quick, and tell me truth.” 

. 1 was, sir,” replied Skjiney, ** but 1 could 

not in any way interfere.** ' « 

** Certainly not,’* exclaimed Charles, 
hastily: “ Fanny is old enough to judge for 
hers^f, and would not have been restrained by 
you.*' 

" If old enough,” said Mr. Montague, ** shets 
not wise enough ; and if s^ch are, at her years, 
her notions of propriety, she should again return 
to the school-room, to learn better.*’ 

At that moment Fanny entered the room, 
followed by Miss Watkins and Anpa,. and was 
advancii^ with the most easy assurance to take 

4 

a seat beside' her mother, when Mr. Montague, 
arresting her progress in the middle- of the 
room, 'sternly demanded by. whose permission 
she hadgone out with Sir Townly Beauchamp. 

'*‘1 confer myself my own mistress,” re¬ 
plied Fanny, carelessly, ** and therefore at 
liberty to act 1 please/’ ■ 
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■ ** You do!” replied Mr. Mcmtague, st&rtiiig 
with astonishment, at receiving such a reply,; 
** and you venture to 4£ll me so!’* 

And should I not, papa cried 
Fanny, retreating ^ the sofe, a little startled 
by her .father's countenance ; *‘luive I not a 
vei^ good right to choose my own companions ^ 
Pray what objection can yon have to my 
going out with Sir Townly ^auchamp V* 

** What objection!" repeated Mr. Montague; 
** are you weakly or wil&Uy. insensible to the 
impropriety of goin^out with any^ gentleman, 
unattended by any of *your own family, but 
more particularly with a man of Beauchamp’i 
infamous character and abandoned principles?” 

Di(^ ](pu ever hear any thing like this, 
mamma ?" cried Fanny, bursting into tears of 
passion, to be spoken to in sucb a manner, 
for only going out to take a drive with a man 
of such fashion as Sir Townjy.” • 

“ It was very improper, Fanny, my love," 
sdld Mrs. Montague mildly “ and conduct 
you neither ought to hfwe pmetised, nor inust 
again think of repenting. * Diy your teai^ 
then, my dearest child, and assure your father 
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you will not again do so, and he will kindly 
consent to forgive the past*' 

Fanny instantly dried her tears, as her mo* 
ther desired, but with no intention of any far* 
ther blowing her advice ; .ibr, again address* 
ing her father, she exclaimed, ** Why^ papa, 
should you expect such a compliance from me ? 
Sir I'ownly Beaucliamp is a man of high rank 
and fashion, and one of whom I periectly 
approve; and if Charles was so mean and im¬ 
prudent as to get into low quarrels, and then 
throw the blame on him. that is no reason 1 
should not apt Os I please.’* 

“ You shall And,” exclaimed Mr. Montague, 
fiercely, thrown off his guard by this daring 
defiance of his authority, “ that you .shall act 
as 1 please; and, since you are so barefaced 
as even to defend the conduct you have 
practised, and hre so little fit to be trusted to 
your own guidance with respect tp .a man ' 
whom I forbid my house in consequence of 
his profligate character, I now tell you to 
beware how you agaih venture to leave home, 
unless with ^our mother's^ or widi my express 
assent: and 1 absolutely prolubit you hence- 
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fOTth from speaking to Sir Townly Beau¬ 
champ, in public or io private: his insolence 
and presumprion I *will chastise as they de¬ 
serve.** 

Fanny’s rage now rose to such a height, 
that she could scarcely sob out her resolution 
to act as she pleased, and her detennination 
both to speak to Sir Townly Beauchamp, and^ 
to treat him as she thought proper. 

. Mr. Montague, enrag^ beyond endurance 
fiercely commanded her to leave the toom, and 
no longer expose harsejf ; while Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague, terriiied at the consequegees of such a 
scene, with tears entreated tliat she would retire 
with her. 

** I will rfiot,’* sobbed Fanny, in a vpice 
scarcely audible; ** 1 will do what I please, 
and no human being shall prevent me.” 

“ Charles, my love,’* cried Jlrs. Montague, 
alanned ^t the fury of her husband’s counte-' 
nance, on hearing his dau^ter so darin^y 
declare her I'esolution of setting his authority - 
at dehance, and following her own inclination, 
** will you come here, and try to prevail on your 
sister to retire ?*’ 
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CfaatTes, whom a dislike to interfere had* Id- 
tfierto withheld from taking any part, conld not, 
at his moth^’s call, longdr remain an inactive 
spectator. Going hastily to the' sofa, and at¬ 
tempting to take Fanny’s band, he sedd, “ You 

0 

had better command yourself, Fanny, aiid come 
with me; I entreat that you will not farther 
exasperate my father.” 

“ Do not touch me, I will not go with you,-’ 
cried Fanny;1 will do as I please, and yoii 
nor no person shall prevent me.” 

** I.eave the room tH? moment,” exclaimed 
Mr. Montague, “ and no longer venture to 
brave or disobey me.*’ 

“ No! no!” was all Fanny could articulate, 
and, catching hold of the arm of (he sofa, she 
obstinately clung to it, screaming and sobbing 
through excess of passion, which she found 
herself unable^ in any other way, to''express. 

Take her away, Charles,ray dear Charles,” 
cried Mrs. Montague, aghast with fright, 
on seeing her husband advance towards the 
sofa. 

I 

f^^harles, equally anxious to end this shock¬ 
ing contest, and to oblige his mother, took 
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Fanny in his arms/and, in despite of fitntic 
exclamations^ and her violence of opposition, 
carried her to hef apaftaient, followed by his 
mother, and MisSWatkins, who thoughtsuch 
an attention due toiler sister, on seeing her so 
agitated ; while Sidney, though anxious to offer 
her assistance and consolation to Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague, knew, from FannyV dislike to herself,^ 
that her presence would only augment her 
irritation. , 

Mr. Montague, unable to restrain o'* dis> 
guise his indignation,, paced the room in 
silence; Sidney and Anna, equally astonished 
and terrified, neither speaking, nor moving from 
their seats. 

Charles, ^ding his presence, *by increasing 
Fanny*s violence, merely subjected him to her 
abuse and reproaches, without tending to ^th 
or assisf his mother, soon returned to the draw- 
ing-roonv where Mr. Montague, forgetting his 
recent displeasure and coolness with him., ex-* 
claimed, ** What, my dear Qi^les, am I to 
think of your sister's conduct? What am 1 to 
suppose are her views, with respect to 1 
cliamp, ^hich can have uiged her to such 
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outrageous d^ance of all decency^ as well as 
of my authority ? 

** Her present condubt, I am convinced, 
sir,” cried Charles, is the r^ult of Beau¬ 
champ’s advice, acting on .her own ungovern¬ 
able tenifjer ;■*—his views, her fortune, hnd his 
character and embarassrnents, render suffi- 
. ciently obvious; and 1 strongly suspect that 
Mrs Talbot hw liot acted very honourably in 
the business. I remonstrated with Fanny cm 
observingthat Beauchamp continued to pay her 
attentionswhich could not misunderstood, the 
hist evening I saw them together at her house. 
As Fanny w'as afterwards on her guard, I never 
could discover how far she intended to follow 
the advice I then gave her; though, that she 
has not done so is pretty certain. You had 
better, I think, sir, forbid her further intimacy 
with Mrs. Tallx)t; and if you will allow me,” 
added he, in a whisper, I will call ron Beau¬ 
champ, and demand an explanation.” 

“ No,” cried Mr. Montague, not too 
much off his guard to attend to prudence; 
** I will* take that office on myself. It would 
be very indelicate and improper to rbnder. the 
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af!air more public by such a step. Inmleice 
to me BeauCliamp ^yill be very careful of 
shewing; and* t will, as her father, prohibit 
his again speaking to her. Matters, as you 
justly observe, could never have been carried 
to such lengths without Mrs. Talbot’s know¬ 
ledge and connivance; and a member of my 
hunily shall never again enter her house. 
But how can all this account for Fanny's 
conduct? She could got &e ignorant of Beau- 
champ's character, after all she heard at the 
time he entangled you in tliat disgraceful 
squabble. By what means can he have se¬ 
duced her into such incredible misconduct* 
or urged her to violate every tie of affectioa 
and respect ?” 

“ Fanny, sir,” cried Charles, " is not quite 
so perfect a judge of mankind as she, 
unfortunately, considers herself. Slid has 
charged me with dirowing on Beauchamp the 
blaihe I deservedly incurred. Had she been 
that night a witness of hi? conduct, she would 
not have formed such an opinion; nor would she 
have accu^'me,’’continued he, looking steadi^ 
at.his father, while a momenta]^ ^ow jiasied 
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over countenance, ** of falsehood I have 
never, on any subject, been guilty of. But, 
since she has suffered her underatanding to be 
so grossly imposed upon, lu'guinent is, at pre* 
sent, useless, and only excites her to that ve¬ 
hemence which is better to avoid than to resent. 
If you think, sir,” added he again, lowering his 
voice to a whisper, that my calling out 
Beauchamp would only serve to render the 
afiair mqre public, as it is, indubitably, dis¬ 
graceful for her to be addressed by a man of 
hi& character, I will yield to your wishes; 
though I do feel the most ardent desire to 
chastise him for his insolence, in venturing so 
openly to dai'e the resentment of l^er family.” 

There was a something in this speech that 
appeared to have almost magical influence on 
Mr. Montague. His rage instantly forsook 
him; and, taking his son’s hand, and tenderly 
pressing it, be said, in a low suppressed voice, 
** 1 ha%e been unjust, Charles, undeservedly 
harsh, uawairautably suspicious^ but forgive 
me: I have been deceived by those who have 
pfactisfld the deception x>f which ^y have 
acbosed others.” . 
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" V'Siaceyouai^ cwvioced tint yonwerede-* 
ceived, sir,'* Aied Ct^arles, with animation, “ t 
am perfectiy i^tisfied. 1 am not so base as 
to remember momentaiy injustice, or to foiget 
all the • kindness and indulgence you have 
shewn me. But try, «r, to recover from the 
shock you have received, and to determine 
what part you think most proper for either of 
us to take in this business.’* 

“ We will speak of it in the evening,” re* 
plied Mr. Montague “ I cannot, at present 
collect my thoughts for any farther discuk- 
Sion.' 

Charles ruaking no reply, uninterrupted 
silence pi;pvfiled, till dinner was*annou|ic^; 
when he told Anna to go to his mother, and re¬ 
quest that she would come down steirs. 

In a little time Mrs. Mont^ue appeared, 
with eyes swollen with weeping, and accom* 
panied by Miss Watkins. Aftertelling Charles 
that* she had desired Anna to sit with her 
sister, who .was very unwell, she 'led the way to 
the dining-room ; and Mr. Montague made no 
remark on^niia’s al>sence, conoludiog diat h^ 
mother not only wished to l|ave her*{pisiain 
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with sbteTt but was also desirous to pre¬ 
vent the suspidon of die servants that thoe 
was any other cause than illness for Fanny’s 


violent screams. 

CharleSj observing how much beyond her 
usuai power of concealment his mother was 
{^plated, exerted himself to the utmost, not 

a 

only to entertaint her, but to divert the attrac¬ 
tion of the servants fh>m observing. As 
formei'ly, he openly addressed his conversa¬ 
tion to Sidney; and however surprised at 
tlie change, she endeavoured, as -far as she 
could, to assist him ; but Miss Watkins sat 
in stiff and dignified silence, not choosing to 
censure Fanny till she saw what, turn matters 
would take; nor wishing to appear to Mr. 
Montague insensible of the flagrant impro¬ 
priety of her conduct.” 

When the cloth was removed, and the 
servants withdrawn, Mr. Montague, turning 
to his lady, said, ** You are, 1 believe, Lhcy, 
ei^ged to a party at Mrs. Talboi’s this 
evening: 1 request that you will. send an 
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apology, thou^ without assigning any reason, 
a8 *it \9 my wioh entirely to break off any 



farther intimacy with a woman whom I con- - 
sider as having acted so dishonourably; and 
you will oblige me'extremely by,’in future, 
denying her Admittance to your house and 
avoiding her societ^fc. ” 

“ Cdttainly,” replied Mrs. Montague, “ I 
shall do whatever you wish; but I beg and 
entreat, Orby, my dear, that you will cn-. 
deavour to restrain your displeasure; and suffer 
me, by gentleness and entreaty, to induce 
Fanny to comply witR your wishes. • She has 
not, you know, bee* accustomed to harsh¬ 
ness; and her spirits are too •delicate and 
irritable to enable her to endure it without 
prejudice to her health.” 

“I have'very little inclination,” exclaimed 
Mr. Montague coldly, for a repetition of 
such another scene; but implicit obediaice to 
my commands Fanny shall yield ; and,, since 
her own* discretion has not .been sufficient- 
to preserve her from falling a victim to the 
snares of Mrs. Talbot and her brother, 1 am 
determined rigorously to* exqrt my authority 
to save her from becoming the dupe of a profli- 
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gate and abandoned villain. In thus actiag 
I shall > only fulfil the duty of a parent: 
if to your wishes and ‘^representations she 
yields that submission which she thought proper 
to refuse to me, I shall be satisfied ; though it 
will require a long time to restore her ia that 
afiection I once felt. But do not, through 
ilhjudged tenderness to her, deceive me into 
believing that <she will act as I desire; for, 
without her absolute promise of never again, 
publicly 07 privately, spdaking to Beauchamp, 
this bouse she shall not lee,ve, except under her 
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brother’s guardianship or mine. Beauchamp’s 
character would render his alliance a disgrace 
to any family; and into ours 1 am resolved 
be shall not enter.” 


To Mr. Montague’s injunctions Mrs. Mon* 
taguc promised the most implicit obedience; de* 
daring that the prospect of such a connexion 
could not be more disagreeable to him than it 
was to herself, as s^ should shudder at the 
thoughts of consigning her beloved child to 
the protection of such a man; and that, as 
by Mrs. Talbot abne could Fanny have been 
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so deceived respecting the character of Sir 
To^nly Beauchamp, she would, in future, 
decline her acquaintance any farther than 
mere ceremony demanded, for her sorrow was 
unbounded at having ever conhded a daughter 
to her care.” 

We have been both,” cried Mr. Mon¬ 
tague, *‘vcry grossly deceived in Mrs.Talbot;' 
and never can I sufficiently regret that 1 did 
nbt, on the first discovery of Beauchamp’s 
character, break off all intercourse* bis 
family, as I now cledrly^see the reason he was 
so anxious to be introduced to idine: yet, for 
my daughter I could not, rationally, have ap¬ 
prehended any danger, when I Relieved there 
was no woman of honour or inte^ty who 
would not have turned with disgust from his 
addresses. To my son alone*did 1 conceive 
any 'danger could result from his acquaint¬ 
ance—bift, he, who ought to have been im- 
plieitly trusted, 1 have led to suspect ; 
while in that obdurate qpd treacherous ^ri 1 
have too iihplicitly'conflded !”^ 

Mrs. Montague, though grieved at hearing 
such a ceiisurc on her favouri\p daughter, cquld 

X 2 
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notenter into any justificadon of conduct which 
she knew too well deserved it; but, quitting 
the tabic, she expressed hhr intentions of send¬ 
ing an apology to Mrs. Talbot,‘ and of then 
retiring to her daughter’s^ room, and endea¬ 
vouring to influence her to compliance with 
her father’s orders. 

Sidney also rising to accompany her aunt 
and Miss Watkins, as she was passing near 
Mr. Montague’s chair, he suddenly held out 
his hand*, saying, “ I have shewn you un¬ 
kindness, Sidney, that you did not deserve; but 
for which I Will now endeavour to atone, by 
every exertion in my power to secure your 
future happiness and comfort. Since you 
lia\^e not been induced, by my' advice, to 
secure what 1 considered a most eligible esta¬ 
blishment, letothis assurance satisfy you, my 
dear, o that I feel no farther resentment for 
your refusal to comply with my wishes ; 
and therefore bani^ all remembrancco of 
the past from your mind.” 

Sidney, surprised and affected at tliis un¬ 
expected kindness, pressed her uncle’s hand; 
aad, tears involuntarily starts to her 
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to the care of every member of my femUy, 
end I will yet force the HamlltoriS to submit, 
let them take what steps they please; and 
that without having recourse to a degrading 
^mpromise.” 

“ Theoldgentleman,” cried Charles,laughing 
has, like many other crafty politicians, taken 
a great deal of pains to very little purpose.’^ 

** The subject has been sufficiently debated 
already/’ said Mr. Moptague hastily, “ and 
Others of more immediate importance demand 
my attention. Leave me my dear 

Sidney, to consult with Charles, on what 
measures we shall pursue respecting' Beau> 
champ s insolent conduct of this mornings and 
let tdl disagreeable transactions between us be 
buried in oblivion.” 

“ They shal^ sir,” cried Sidney; “ and 
never #U1 1 in future remember aught but 
your generous kindness, and affection.” 

Then, hurrying awa^, she proceeded to the 
drawing' mom, where she found Anna alone ; 
who, with anger and consternation, told her 
^t Fanny had, without reserve, declared 
her deiermiiiattuB of acting as she pleased > 
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i$he bt^i even expressed violent displeasure at 
an apologybaving ^en sent to Mrs. Talbot’s, 
saying that i^ was Sidney’s and her brother’s 
arts which liad influenced her father to act so 
unkindly: but she would convince them they 
should not control her with impunity. 

“ That she w'as tlie person who influenced 
my uncle to the unkindnesswith which he treated 


Charles and myself,” cried Sidney, “ 1 cannot, 
doubt, as he ha^ almost expressly said 
so. Had Fanny never practised the arts of 
which she so unjustly* accuses me, and had 
she been on her guard against the insidious 
arts of others, she would not have involved 
hersllf in situadmi, which she will, I' fear, 
find very disagreeable.” 

“ She is perfectly equal to the contest,” 
cried Anna; and though T was shodeed to 
hear her speak in such a manner to l>apa,. I 
could scarcely forbear laughing at seeing her 
hf such an outrageous passion, and hearing her 
scream with such violence, f really wondered 
at Charles’s patience in troubling himself to 
carry her away as be did; and the only return 


-she has made for it was to nbusd hi< 
. X 4 
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intermission while I sat with her. Ill-natuced 
and tyrannical as she is, if she was terrified or 

i. 

nnhappy I should pity her; bijjt for such a 
heroine, so well fitted and inclined to fight 
her own battles, I must own I have np com* 
passion to throw away.” 

Early in the evening tliey were joined by 
Charles. In reply to Anna’s inquiries he in* 
formed them tliat his father had gone out for 
the purpose of waiting on Sir Townly, who 
had sent him a note requesting a private con* 
ference, on hearing from Mrs. Talbot that 
Mrs Montague had declined going to her 
party. “ I was very anxious to have accom* 
panied him,” continued he ; “ but he Wits so 
apprehensive of my seeking a quarrel with 
Beauchamp, which would soon make the affair 
known to the public, Uiat he would not, permit ‘ 
my attendance.'* 

“ Apd surely, Charles,” cried Sidney, “ you 
cannot wish to engage in such a quarrel it 
would very seriously injure Fanny in the esti¬ 
mation of the woi'ld.*’ 

do not,” replied he; more cool reflec- 
doD has cpnvinced^mS} that, so far from wiping 



ftway the insult Beauchamp has offered to the 
fahiily, by leading Fanny to act so indecorously, 
it would merely set the town inquiring into 
what may not otherwise eng^e their attention. 
Fanny, however, Jiad better consider that her 
charatStef is at stake. 1 reluctantly interfered 
when I saw my father so justly dis-r 
pleased with her; but I am determined to 
keep a very strief eye on ,hcr conduct in 
future, which it would have been better for 
her to have regulated properly thap to have 
misrepresented minp.” 

“ She told me distinctly, cried Anna, 
** that she would not give up Sir Townly’s 
acquaintance.” 

ShonvJst give up his acquaintance,” said 
Charles vehemently ; “ her doing so shall 
not be left to her own choice.” 

• “ She will, perhaps, abandon her resolu* 
tion,” c?(claimed Sidney, dreading lest Anna’s 
lieedless information might rouse Charles to 
some violence, after my aunt speaks to 
her, and reasons with her, calmly, on its 
imprudence. Fanny lias been so little accus> 
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tomed to control) that she naturally resists any 


opposition to her wisheS) till herself convinced 
of their impropriety.” 

If her tein))er was the worst trait in her 
disposition/* cried Charles wi th a sigl), bad as 
it is, I could for^ve her ; but,” added he, 
checking himself, ” we will speak no more on 
this lamentable subject.” 

With this proliibition Sidney gladly com* 
plied, feeling it equally disagreeable with him* 
self, and anxious to lull the tumult of his 
mind. 

% 

At tea they were joined by Miss Watkins, 
but Mrs. Montague remained with Fanny. 
Miss Watkins, addressing her conversation to 
Charles, expatiated, with great warmth, on 
Fanny’s misconduct; till, suddenly interrupt¬ 
ing her, he said, “ Though Fanny has behaved 


very ill in many other ways beside thik, she 
has but seldom laboured under your prudent 
and measured censure, when you well knew 
her insinuations were most unjust and her 
conduct to me most unsisterly. That being 
the case, 1 beg you will spare any ftir- 
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thof rafiectlons on her, which are only 
uftei^ because she is in disgrace mth my 
father.” 

Miss Watkins coloured at diis unexpected 
reproof; and> af^r muttering something about 
the klipfoprie^ of addressing such' kngua^ 
to her, she remained silent. 

About nine o'clock Mr. Montague entered 
the drawing-room,* with a .countenance on 
which, grief and anger were legibly im¬ 
pressed ; and dewed Anna' to go to. her sister’s 
room, and tell her he wanted to see and 
speak witli her that uioment. . 

This command Anna obeyed, when Charles, 
advancing to his father, with eyes sp^irklii^ 
with indignation, exclaimed, ** Has Beaucltamp 
been insolent to you, sir r” 

“ No,” replied Mr. M<Hitague, “ not by 
thi^ts'or manner; but he had the aiKlacity to 
say thaj; be had made proposals to Fanny* 
which she had accepted ; and that, however 
reluctant to c^end me, be could not take bis 


dismission, from any oAer parson than herself. 


Melt him without makiiigany reply; and npw 
wish to learn from Fanny if it is possible that 


•X 6 



he can have asserted truth. If he has told a 
ftJsehood—’* 

Mr. Montague here checked himself and 
remained silent; nor did Charles again speak 
till Anna returned to the room with a message 
from Fanny that she was going to bed, she 
did not feel herself at all well, but would see 
and speak to him in the morning. 

On hearing this message Mr. Montague 
was leaving the room, when Charles, apprehen¬ 
sive he might be going to Fanny’s apartment, 
followed, and, detaining him, sdid, ** Do not, 
sir, enter on the subject with Fanny to-night; 
leave her for a few hours to my mother’s argu¬ 
ments and to her own reflections,—she will 
then be better* disposed to listen tp you, and 
to acknowledge your authority.” 

“ You arc right,” cried Mr, Montague, re¬ 
turning ;.** I will give her the time she de¬ 
sires.” 

Then, throwing himself on a sofa, he 
maint^B^ in a gloomy silence. Charles, well 
knowing that all his efforts could not cheer 
his father, nor diminish his grief, took 
yp a book and read till summoned to 
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supper, at which Mrs. Montague declined 
appearing. As soon as it was over, Sidney 
retired to Her room, feeling ail sense of ho: 
own personal misfortunes for the moment 
swallowed up in the new and distressing 
scepes that had taken place in her uncle s fa* 
mily, and trembling with apprehension for 
the consequences that might result from Fanny’s 
'determination to br&ve and oppose her father. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


At brealcfast next morning Fanny made 
her appearance with a countenance u earing no 
trace of indisposinon, though very strongly 
marked by a mixed expression of defiance and 
reseiitnient. Stie neither spoke to Iier father 
nor brother, nor did they take tlic slightest no- 
tice ot her. 

Mra. Montague, who appeared nearly over¬ 
whelmed with appreliensiun, anxiously endea> 
vuured to bring Fanny into better temper ; 
but her efforts were repulsed in a way, so 
highly insolent, that Charles could scarcely so 
£sr command his'feeling as to forbear express¬ 
ing ihcni. 

Mr. Montague, rising when breakfast was 

over, told Fanny, in a stern voice, to accom* 

« 

patiy him to the library:' 

“ Whatever you wish to say to me, papa,** 
replied she, ** I can as well hear where I am; 
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I have no desire to conceal my affairs : T am 
nclt, like Charles, tiying to deceive people re¬ 
specting my ^ntimenis.” 

“ Fanny,*’cried Charles, starting with ang^y 

Surprise from the tgiblc,—but quickly reining in 

his feeling, from tenderness to his mother, he 

proceeded,—I am willing to forget the past, and 

still wish to act towards vuu as a brother; but 
• * • 

for my poor mother's sake, if ijpt for your own, 
lie tranquil.” 

Fahny made no reply; and Sidney, unwillingto 
be present at a ronfejence whicli Fanny wished 
to be in the presence of l.er ^lot^er and family, 
from feeling more confidence than she could 
command in a private interview with her father, 
was rising (to retire whf^n she* was suddenly 
arrested in her progress by hearing Fanny ex¬ 
claim, Are you afraid, Sidney, that in revenge^ 
for yodr conduct, I should inform papa of your 
plans ajid wishes ? But 1 can tell you he 
knows them veiy well already.** 

my plans and wishes my uncle does 
indeed know,” replied Sidney, steadily, though 
surprised at Fanny’s thus betraying herself: 
** Yet to what you allude 1 must avow myself 
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ignorant; as, whatever may be niy wishes, 
plans 1 have none.” 

You had better be silent, Fanny,** ex- 
d^med Charles fiercely; “ you had better 
not render your malice and duplicity as public 
as your contempt of decency.** 

** I dare say,'* cried Fanny, smiling disdain¬ 
fully, “ that you would much prefer my being 

t 

silent; but do you think 1 will tamely allow 
you to conceal your intentions of marrying 
Sidney unknown to papa, while you try to 
persuade him that 1 have a, similar scheme; and 
while you endeavo^^r to prejudice liim against 
a man so greatly your superior ? I believe every 
person must allow a man of Sir Townly Beau¬ 
champ's rank, “fashion, and consequence, to be 
a very different connexion from Sidney Monta¬ 
gue, who has no other fortune than a lawsuit ; 
and no other accomplishments than cuiftiingtc 
deceive papa and your whole family,., and to 
induce you to follow her example.’* 

$ 

Perfectly overpowered by thisharangucwhich 
at once revealed the real cause of Mr. Mon¬ 
tague’s late displeasure at Charles and her¬ 
self, Sidney, unable to speak, sunk almost 
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OQsatniess on a chair; when Fanny trium¬ 
phantly exdaimed, See now, papa, see 
if Sidney cjin deny the truth of wlmt 

1 say.” 

The. rage and fistonishment of Charles at 
this daring artifice had hitherto choaked his 
utterance, but perceiving that Mr. Montague al¬ 
ternately looked from himself to Sidney, whild 
a shade of the darkest suspi£i<^ stole over his 
futures on beholdiitg iter violent a^tetion» 
which drove Fanny and Sir Tow’nly Beau¬ 
champ from his recollection, in what he con¬ 
sidered so irrefragable a proof of the falsehood 
and duplicity of her a!hd his son, he debated 

for a moment how to act, while an universal 

• • 

and even appalling stillness reigned through 
the apartment. At length conquering his in¬ 
dignation, and assuming composure, he ap- ‘ 
proached his father, and said, “ No •resent¬ 
ment which 1 feel for havii^ been unjustly 
actused of the deepest du)iicity and false¬ 
hood, sh^l, under existing circumstances, in¬ 
duce me to violate the duty sChd respect I owe 
to you, sir; by delaying to exculpate myself 
and Sidney from the base aaspenion thc^t has 
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been cast cm the honour of both. Such dn 
insult I did hope she^ would* have been 
spared from hearing; still more did I hope 
that it could have made no impression upon 
your mind. I libw, sir^ in her presence, 
imd before my mother, in this public man¬ 
ner, again assure you on the solemn ho- 
hour of a gentleman, that no feelings have ever 
Mbsisted between us except what we have 
unifcwmly emd openly avowed, and such as our 
near relationship justifies and demands. How 
for I could have presented my heart, had she 
not so soon and so distinctly bestowed her afilec- 
tions on another, I cannot say ; but, after 
knowing ^that • they were engaged^ to Major 
Sedley, I could feel no wish to make the 
trial, nor would she have been content with 
such an exchange. Had we felt the^ttacb- 
ment of which we have been suspected, there 
could have been no occasion for disguise, for, 
equal in birth and situation'^, and for my supeiior 
in personal attractions, no possible objection 
could have bi^en urged against her. You can 
How ja(|ge, sir, what must be my fedings—'my 
hOfFrpi^—at s^efojg c. beloved father led to suspect 
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o (deliberate falsehood, and imposed on by 
insinuations,* the malignity of which' should 
have been defeated* by tlieir folly. Declare 
then, sir, whether you credit my assertions, or- 
wheth^ you enter&in a doubt of my honour; 
for by that which I have so solemnly pledged 
1 swear, if you again waver, again yield to 
such perfidious acts^ 1 will bid an eternal 
adieu to home, and go abro^ with the first 
regiment under orders.’* • 

** I am satisfied,—I am satisfied; Charles,” 
cried Mr. Montagde, but for such a scene 
as this 1 was not indeed prepared.” 

Sidney having recovered from the first shock 
which an accusation she had so jittle expected 
had given to her feelings, and all her pride roused 
not only by Fanny’s declaration, but by that 
also wl^ich Charles had made, slowly rose, ‘ 
and approaching her uncle, while *011 the 
mtive spirit of her disposition shone forth 
in4)er countenance, said with serepity, though 
witii great firmness, ^'.Had you, uncle, given 
me any reason to suspect tiie cause of your 


displeasure,' [ should not have sufierec) you to 
rem^ so long in error. •AfteTthe solenw; 
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declaration Charles has just made, I shall not 
insult himbyseeming to consider-any confirma* 
tioii of the truth of his assertions necessary 
t shall only say, that, after what so recently 
passed at Belle Vue, and your knowledge of 
my attachment to Major Sedlcy,’* continued 
she, while a transient blush tinged her checks, 
1 could not Lave believed it possible that you 
could have harboured such suspicions, or 
thought so meanly of me as to suppose me 
capable o^ endeavouring to seduce your sor 
from his duty, with a heart confessedly given h 
another. Why Fanny has thought proper t 
make such a charge, I cannot guess; but, sine 
she has done so, I must now not only request 
but insist, on being permitted to remove tc 
Mrs. Orpin’s, and to live under her protection. 
From you, sir, (shall still expect every care and 

attention which you may consider due to the 

$ 

orphan child of a brother whom you so tenderly 
loved : I shall ever remember with the warnlest 
affection, and the sincerestgmtitude, all the kind¬ 
ness you have shewn me, but to reside in your 
house ^ter the transactions of this day I should 
• con^der .ait insukt to my father’s memory.”, 
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** Sidney,” exclaimed Mr. Montague, in a 
voice stru^ling between anger and violent 
emotion, “ 1 am not* answerable for tlie gross 
violation of propriety and hospitality that hn 
so justly wounded ' 3 K>ur pride and insulted your 

I • 

delicacy. You have called on your father's me- 
.nory;— I now ask you, do you or can you 
^ink, that, however offended at being as 1* 
thought deceived, I would wiQingly or wantonly 
insult or injure his orphan child ? Or do you 
think he would approve your present declaration 
of withdrawing youvsclf from the house and 
protection of a broUjer he so sincerely loved, 
and who considered you as the most sacred 
proof of his affection r” 

“ I know not, sir,” replied Sidney, trembling 
and a^tated,^^ what would he his feelings or di¬ 
rections; butsurely there can be po impropriety; 
in my going to live with Mrs. Orpin, indeed it 
is the only prudent step I can now take/’ 

“ Never,” cried Mr. Montegue, angrily, 
“ shall you, with my consent, leave niy house, 
unless to feside in your own, or that of your 
husband. Never will 1 so-far justify the insinu- 
aUons of art and malice, or sufiet the* world 

4 ^ • 
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to beltevelhatl again threw you in Major 
Sedley’b way, when so well convinced as 1 am 
of his father s sentiments; and, if you do not 
Wish to offend me beyond any power of atone¬ 
ment, you will never again make such^a pro- 
, posal.’* 

“It is in truth ill-timed and improper, Sid-’ 

laey,” exclaimed Charles ; “ a proposal in 

1 

which you cannot think of persisting. Surely 
you do not wish to insult my father, nor 
to justify' to the world, either Major Scd- 
ley, or his father’s unwarrantable inso¬ 
lence .** 

“ No,” cried Sidney,'Weepin^ “ I have no 

such intentions: advise—instruct me, and I 

will act as you please.” 

“ Then, my dear niece,” said Mr. Montague, 

“ act as you have hitherto done: receive, with 

affection, tile care and protection of an uncle, 

who will never consider you in any otfler light 

than that of a daughter.” 

Sidney, a^tated and irresolute, knew not 

% 

what to say, or to resolve. Mr. Montague, 
vritiidlit again speaking to her, went forward 

s 

to his eldest<daughter, and said, “ I should be 
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^ad to icnov, madams what you designed 
by your unjustifiable attack on Sidney Mon* 
tague and your brother r** 

“ 1 don’t Snow what reason you have m 
speak to me in« this jnanner, sir/’ said 
Fanny,’ in a tone of defiance. ** Did not my 
aunt see into Charles’s plans as well as me, 
did she not just tell you what I did; though* 
she does not choose to sp^l^ now, because 
Charles is present ?” • 

** I was deceived/* cried Miss Watkins, in 
evident perturbatiocw; 1 don’t see any 

use in calling on me, or what reference it has 
to any thing your fathc^f wishes to say to you.” 

Mr. Montague, without taking any notice 
of Miss Watkins, said to his daughter, You 
prove, madam, that you have very amply be¬ 
nefited by Mrs. Talbot’s ins 1 ]‘uctions, in so 
artfully endeavouring to elude the purpose for 
which 1 desired to speak to you; but it shall 
not avail you more than her dissimulation and 
dishonourable conduct will serve her or her 
brother; and I desire you,.without farther 
subterfuge qr prevarication, to tell me, ^ve 
you accepted proposals from Sir To^niy Beau* 
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^hamp, or authorized him to make the appli*, 

cation he has done to me ?’* 

• • 

. “ Oh, mamma !’* cried Fanny, trembling 
i^ith passion, did you ever Hear any thing 
like the manner in which, my papa speaks; 
and merely because Charles chooses to deceive 
him, and to invent falsehoods of Sir Townly P* 

■- “ Fanny, my love,” exclaimed Mrs. Montar 

gue in great a^cation, “ how can you Speak 
in such a manner of your brother ? or why 
lio you not reply to your father's question*? • 
You surely cannot havCc encouraged the ad¬ 
dresses of such a man as Sir Townly; and 
why ffot say so at once ?” 

“And do^ou too intend to take Charles's 
part against me, mamma ?” cried Fannybut 1 
don't care; ! am my own mistress, and 1 will 
act as 1 pleascj,” 

“ Answer me direcUy to the question I have 
asked,” demanded Mr. Montague sternly. 

“ Have you, or have you not, authorized Sir 
Townly to make proposals to me ?” 

“ 1 have,” rgplieJ^ I’anny, determined to 


brave ^er' father, since unable any longer to 
elude W deceive him; “ W(LI don’jt see any 



objectloh you can have to him. He is a mah 
of fashion and fortune, and of ! per^ 
fecUy approve.” 

** And do you expect I will ever permit ydu 
to mcuTy him ?” demanded Mr. Montague. * 

“ Certainly I do,” cried she. " 1 don’t 
see any right you have to reject him.” 

** You had betteri recollect to whom you are 
speaking,” said Mr. Monti^ue, in a voice 
nearly suffocated* with {^ion; ** and as to 
Sir Townly Beauchamp, him you never shall 


many 

U 


yy 


who has any right to prevent me 

r 

demanded Fanny. *’ Am 1 not my own 
mistr ^} And is not my fortune in my own 
power?” 

Mr. Montague, overpowered ^y this daring 

and inrolent dennmd, made tio^reply, unable 

either to express or subdud the knger he felt; 

but Charles, who bad bitherti^ remained a 

• • 

silent and astonished spectatofj advanced to ' 
'JFanny, and said, “ Hew can ypu venture to 
speak to my father in this mann^ ? Can you 
suppose that he, or any of yo^r family, will 
VoL. II. .Y* 


% 
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ever consent to your marriage with Sir Townlv 
Beauchamp 

“ And pray,** demanded Fanny, “ what 
r^t have you to interfere ?—kIo you imagine 
that I will live unmarried, and sarrihee my 
happiness, that you may enjoy my fortune ? 
1' know your reason, full well, for endea¬ 
vouring to prejudice my papa against Sir 
Townly; but i^"!^ all labour lost. My fortune 
shall not make up tO you for taking a penny¬ 
less wife. ' I will act as I please, and no 
person shall prevent me.*' 

How dare you,” exclaimed Mr. Montague 
fiercely, presume to speak iu this manner, 
cither to me or before me ? Do you question 
my' authority over you ? Will yen venture 
to oppose it y* 

“ Ah, mammal*^ exclaimed Fanny, .burst¬ 
ing into tears, did you ever hear of such 
barbarity? To be treated in this way for 
only wishing to marry tliat amiable man Sir 
Townly Beauchamp, because forsooth that 
vile ilkiiiitured Charles docs not ha|^>eD to 
like 

“ Faifty,” cripd Mrs. Montague, weeping, 
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** what can induce you to condiKt yourself 
in this manner towards your fatho-^ and to 
apply such epithets to a broflier who has 
always behaved so kindly to you ?** 

** T don’t know any kindness he has ever 
shewn me/’ retorted Fanny; ** but, since he 
has prejudiced you also against me, 1 d(»i’t 
care. I have my own fortune^of diat lie 
cannot deprive me ; nor shall he control my 
will any more than he can abridge my 
rights.” 

“ Fanny,” ^ed Charles, whose anger was 
now so great as to render him comparatively 
calm, Ibten to roc, and remember' what I 
now say: it is the last time that, as a brodier, 
1 shall ever address you. Many whom you 
please,—SirTownly Beau'bhamp if you choose, 


—and bestow yourself and your fm'tune on 


an abandemed reprobate, devoid of honour. 


and of Qommon hemes^. If. such is your 
choice, take him: I shall never again make 


the sU^test objection. Your money, yourself. 


and your fete, are equally unworthy of my care 
or my attention,* for remembtf, that, from 
the moment you take name of Beauchamp 
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from that moment 1* shall cease to consider 
you U5 xny sister ; and ncvo', publicly or 
vately, will I treat or consider. Sir Towrdy 
Beauchamp as a brother.’* 

“ He will have much reason to regret that, 
lam sure,” cried Fanny ironically. ** Your 
acknowledging him will be a matter^ of vast 
consequence." 

“ How far it may affect your future happi- 

^ ^ i 

ness,” returned Charles, you may, perhaps, 
with unavailing regret, be forced one day 
to acknowledge; but liiaVe nqpv done. Settle 
as you please with roy fatha*; he does not 
require my advice or assistanceend no eon> 
^d^ation ^all induce me, a second time, 
to b^ the insists 1 have this day received 
from you.” 

Without attending to his mother's .suppM- 

eating looks, he then hurried out of the room; 

and, in a moment alW, out of the house. 

Mr. Montague, who had listened in silenbe 

to his son's declaradon, now, with the calm- 

_ » 

ness over-wrought passion, asked Fanny 
under what pretence she fentored to question 
, bis apthonty, or depute his comtnaiids. 
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** Because,” cried she) jou oppose me foe 
DO reason on earth but to please Charles. 
You shall, howe^, learn, that I am my own 
mistress, and independent of you both.” 

<< Leave the <'Oom this moment,’* cried 
Mr< Montague in a stifled, voice, and never 
again venture into my ^esence till better 
instructed in (he duty and reflect you cu e 
me.’* 

4 

This was a cotnmaiul Fanny required no 
second iiyunction to obey; and, xiiiing hastily, 
she. burned across Lite room; but stopped al 
the dqqr, (p dedaxe tha^ she would inune* 
diately mwy, if it. wer? only to. obtaia a 
refuge from his degr^ing tyranny, and the 
presuming arrogance^^. her bro^r. 

For some time after her departure Mr. 
Montague continued to pace the room with 
the quiclr ai^ irregular steps ungovernable 
passion.. Mrs. Montsigue w[C{H in silence; 
and Sidneyapd.Anna were too jpuc})j&hc^^ 
to mdie even an effort to sooth tfaejoa. . Mr. 
Montague, at l^gtb add^ssi^ Mrs. Monta> 
^id, in ^ low «Qd falteri^ voice, Re ■ 


i 
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member, Lucy, that'Fanny does not leaye 
this house, or quit her apartment, till prepared 
to obey me.” ' *" 

'Mrs. Montague, unable to speak, merely 
bowed her head; and Mr. Montague left 
die room. 

For a long time after he was geme Mrs. 
Montague wept without speaking; at length, 
clasping her hedids in an agony of grief, she 
Exclaimed, “ What av scene have I lived to 
witness!—to see that child, on'whom I had 
been most lavish of my^lenderaess, now de¬ 
spise my entireties—contemn her father's 
authority—and reject widi scoln and insult 
the good office? of her brodier; and all this 
for the sake of such a man as Sir Townly 
Beauchamp! What can have infatuated her r 
Who can have instigated her to conduct 
of which I thou^it her incapable? How 
am 1 to act? What am 1 to do? Am 1 to 
g^ve her up entirely to destruction; or el% 6)r 
ever ofl^nd the best pf husbands and tlie 
dearest of sons ?” • 

*^What to say, what consolaticm to offer, 
alas! I kno'v, not^,** said Sidney; hut if I 
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luin, in any instance, render myself useful to 
you, 1 hope I need not request you will im> 
plicitly command .ny services. Nothing I 
can do can express my 
ness and generofi^ of your late conduct, 
which 1 can now so well appredate.*’ 

“ The only way in which you can serve me,’* 
•eplied Mrs. Montague, “ is by endeavouring 
to mitigate Charles’s resentment against his 
unhappy sister, by representing her unjust re^ 
proadies as resulting more h-om disappointed 
passion than from design. She could not have 
been sensible of the impropriety of what she 
uttered; and, if Charles con be induced to 
interfere, he may prevail on his father to 
tcmpoiKc, and not drive matters to such ex¬ 
tremities as 1 fear be will, otherwise, be in¬ 
clined to do.” 

“ I will, ma’fun,” said Skln^, “ most will¬ 
ingly and gratefully act as you desire ; and, 
to cbinply with your wishes, Charles, surely. 


gratitude for the kird- 


will not hesitate.” 


U 


Never has he yet refused io comply with 


my wishes,” replied Mrs. Montague, weeping 


violently; ** may Heaven Uess him for his 


‘ Y 4 





dit^ and affection ! beloved child! he is 
now my only comfort and consolation.” 

Then rising from her seat, she mournfully 
quitted the room. Sidney not tlimking it ri^t 
to make anyatteropt to accoTBpany her, yet not 
choosin'gto remain with Miss Watkins, from a 
fear of her entering into an explanation of her 
o|n) conduct, which she would have felt equally 
disagreeable and: useless, she immediately 
Mlowed Mrs. Montague, and retired to the 
drawing-rOom for the purpose of watching 
Charleses return, to expeute the oommisaion 
she bad given ha*. 

There she found Mr. MoDtaguo.alone, J^acing 
the room, endeavouring to recover sufficient 
composure to enable him to go ot.t,*without 
betraymg to the observation of strangers how 
great and pun^ had been the shock his 
feelings ,luid received. His authmity openly 


insulted and defied by a dataller whom he 
had,*from her earliest infancy, treated 


tenderness and regard, thdugh never acting 
towards her with , die exdusive paztiaJity of 
hermodier. qmthatUaottter'sprodigMhidul- 
gencehadntet fnnilarretnm: andagenerous 
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brother groszy .insulted, l^or had his niece 
€:jcaped her obloquy: fiomregard toh^ lather’s 
memoiy, he would have cauddu^y endeavoured 
to guard her from the wound wluch her piide 
and delicacy had received, dK)U^ at the time 
he had been treachmusly led to consider her 
as devoid of feeling and candour; as being 
ready to sacrifice her affection for Sedley, 
whom she had professed to love, and even 
trying to seduce his son, from interested mo> 
fives. Under such an impression, Mr. Mon¬ 
tague had not considered it tyranny to such 
a heart to compel, if possible, so eligible 
and respectable a connexion as Mr. Ingram 
had oflered, yet, from affection to his brotlier’s 
memory he had been, extremely unwilling to 
let perceive that he luid disappointed her 

schemes, or even that be suspected she had 

• / 

wished to form a coruiexion with Charles. 

Such powerful, such complicated feeling 
Mr.Montague, littleaccustomed to meet aught 
that could disturb the Datural:<serenity of his. 

s 

temper, or cloud, the happii^ss of a life 
hitherto peculiarlyb’iiuquiU touttd it difficult to 
sabduc ; and Sidney was ^evco^suore shocked 
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and aflTected at obsemng the paleness of his 
countenance, and the expressions of conflictifig 
anguish and anger it por^yed, 'than at the 
in^lt offered to herself, or the scene she had 
so' recently witnessed ; and though not ven* 
turing to speak, ffom inability to suggest any 
thing likely either to soften or console him, she 
could not restrain her tears, and, taking a scat 
on the sola, wept in silence. 

For some time after her entrance, Mr. 

t 

Montague continued his rapid steps without 
observing her, when at let^th approaching her, 
he said, in a very low voice, “ Why, Sidney, 
do you give way to such unnecessary sorrow? 
1 have been unkind, ungenerous, to the orphan 
child of a brother, whose memory, I«ought to 
have too much respected to wound in your 
feelings : but the hour of retribution has not 
been long delayed; and by my own daughter 
has my unkindness, my injustice, been visited 
—'tfien, suddenly breaking off, in a moment 

after exclaimed, “ Curse on that wealth which 

* 

alone co^d have kifttteaced any child to give 
,.such a wound’jlo ffie heart of a parent !** 

1 am grievied indeed, my dearest uncle,” 
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cried Sidney, “ that Fanny has been so much ^ 
deceived, so much misguided, by the friends in 

whom she ' has so rashly confided; but per> 

« 

baps she will be convinced of her error; she 
could not have intended so deeply to wound 
your feelings; she has been betrayed by passit^ 
into saying what in a cooler moment she will 
regret, and for which I most earnestly hope 
she will then atonei As to myself, no tliought, 
no feeling, occupies my mind towards you, 
but the most grateful and tender affection for 
all the goodness and kindness you have inva¬ 
riably shewn me; nor do I, nor ought I to 
feel resentment at your having been led to sus¬ 
pect me, when you even believed that you 
had reason to suspect Charles,* whose honour, 
duty, and goodness of heart, were never be¬ 
fore questioned.”' 

“ Happy and grateful do 1 indeed feel,” 
said Mr. Montague, while tears started to 
hia eyes, that in that dear boy I have 
met a return of duty and affection felly 
equal to my mc&t ^guine hopes. Happy 
would it have been for my poor Lucy, if 
like me, she had been conteiA to love with- 

Y 6 
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out destroying the object pf her aflection. 
From inikney she lias su&rcd Fanny to be 
pampered, Mattered, and ruinedi by yielding 
blind submission to her caprices^ and allowing 
her vanity to be inflated by a knowledge of 
the wealth and independence -she possc/ssed. 
Unwilling to interfere, and but little versed 
in female education, I could not counteract 
the pernicious effects of her Ul-judged ten. 
derness. With Charles the case was very 
different, for, however I 'may have indulged him, 
and laughed at levity and frolic so consonant 
to his years and dispositidl^ I neither fostered 
his vanity, nor suffered his passions to mis* 
lead his principles. The truth of this Lucy 
must now' keenly feel, but 1 will not add 
to the ai^uish . she endures by reproaches 
which ho* own heart will t6o severely iiiake» 
As a daughter, Fanny is lost to me from 
Beauchaunp I will preserve her, if possible; 
but never shall I look on that girl wiffi tlie 
feelings (ff a parent, who could deliberately 
say she considered herself as exonerated from 
pery tie of duty to me, because her tmcle’s 
injudicious centred in her person that 



wealth which would* have been wisely and more 
justly bestowed if divided equally between 
her and hci’ sister.” 

The truth of this Sidney felt too forcjbly 
to offer even an extenuation of the conduct that 
had Lo justly incurred his displeasure : indeed 
the acuteness of icelinir which could thus 
overpower a man of her uncle's naturally cheei^ 
ful and happy temperament was such as to 
preclude ihc attempt; and, without the power 
of iniiigating, she could only weep for his 
distress. At lengtl), the intensity of his emo> 
tion Imving in some measure exhausted itself, 
he embraced her» and said, ** Do not, my 
dear Sidney, suffer the too great tenderness of 
your disposition thus to prey on your peace; 
from you, Charles, and Anna, 1 will still hope 
to experience iUl the happiness of a parent, for 
as my children will I alike consider you.” 

Sidney tbatdted him, but made no protesta¬ 
tions of du^ or affection, which she felt would 
hti at die moment an invidious censure on 


Fanny. Mf. Montague was then leaving the 
room, when Anna entered,' and observing 
that, though the first ebulitio^ of anger had 
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subsided; yet her father’s countenance ex¬ 
hibited the most profound expression of 
grief and agitation, he^ tenderness" and 
sympathy overpowering evwy" feeling of 
timidity that would otherwise have restrained 
her, she dew towards him, and, thfo^ing her 
arms round his neck, exclaimed, Oh, do not 
look so grieved, so unhappy, my dear papa. 
If Fanny will throw-hwself away on SirTownly 
Beauchamp, you, at least, have nothing widi 
which you can reproach yourself: 1 cannot 
bear to see you and m^ dear Charles mode 
miserable by her headstrong folly.” 

“ The miseiyj” replied Mr.Montague, “ will 
be all her own; but do you, my dear girl, 
profit by her example, nor make so upgratefhl 
a return for the care of your parents, and 
the steady friendship of your justly beloved 
brother.” * ■ ■ 

He then quitted the room, when Anna, with 
her natural volatility and vehemence, ex¬ 
pressed her astonishment at Fanny's conduct. 

Unwilling’ to censure,* yet unable to defend 
jt, Sidney Joined’ little &rther in the con¬ 
versation than to sdften Anna’s unnecessary 
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harshness, and to entreat that she would assist 
her in endeavouring to mitigate Ch^les’s re> 
sentment t6 Fanny, and to induce him to act 
according to his mother’s wishes. 

Anna readily assented; adding, “ little as 
my inainmaloyes me, little kindness as she has 
ever shewn me, I felt much more to day, at 
seeing her look so miserable, than Fanny did, 
on whom she has*ever showered such peculiar 
marks of indulgence. 1 have often heard it 
said that mamma would repent the unjust 
preference she gave to her, though I scarcely 
thought it would have been so soon verified.” 

“ Ah, mv dear Anna,” cned Sidney, “ in¬ 
justice of any kind ^dom fails ef meeting its 
deserved punishment; but you are too kind, 
too g^erous, now to resent what will, 1 fear, 
be most severely expiated.” 

“ No,” replied she, I shall never resent 
it; but I cannot feel for mammas present 
distr^s of mind as 1 do for that of my fathei*, 
wdiose treatoumt of us all has jbeen affectionate 

r 

without being silly, and judicious without seve- 
ri^. Of bis loving Charies^better than me I 
have neverfdt the slightest jealousy; ks was bis 
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only son, and such a dear fellow, that I could 
not wonder at it;—indeed I love him myself 
better than I do any human being.” 

'^heir conversation was here in<errupted 
die entrance of Charles, who, on hearing his 

iibw his conference 

with Fanny had ended 

“ Just as you might have expected,” re¬ 
plied Anna ; “she has declared tliat SirTownly 
Beauchamp she will marry.” 

“ And what did my father say to such a 
declaration ?” 

“ He says she shall not, and has forbidden 
her to leave the house till she promises to yield 
submission to his wishes/ 

“ He hasacteti properly,” exclaimed (Charles: 
“ young ladies who are so determined to 
have tlieir own way require to be made to feci 
the authority they ao insolently set at de¬ 
fiance.” 

Sidney now r^csented to Charles his 
mollicr’s ardent desire ttiat he would endeik- 
vour to act ns mediator between the con¬ 
tending parties, as on him alone she rested 
any hope of preventing the miseiy that threatr 


father had gone out, asked 
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ened to overwhelm rfot only Fanny, but 

heiself. , 

Charles at firrt positively declared he 
would take no part whatever; he had said so,. 
and would adhere to lua determioation; but 
on Sidney’s dwelling with great energy on his 
mother’s uDha{>pine$s, and her so fondly rely¬ 
ing on him Yor coi^lation^and assistance, his 
resolution began to waver,* ^d be at length 
said, My mother deserves every proof of 
love and duty that I can shew her,* and, what* 
ever she desues, Iwiildo. Any effort, however, 
to influence or guide Fanny, after what she 
said this day, would be worse tlian useless; 
but tell my mother that in every^instance 1 will, 
if possible,' meet her wishes. .1 will consult 
if she pleases with my father; , and 1 will for 
her sake still watch over Fafiiiy's ,interests» 
little as she deserves it.” ' 

Sidney, thanking him, ^nt up to her 
auat’s room,, but learning ^that she was 
with Fanny, she ^nt a messa^ requesting to 
sec her. ^ • 

In a few moments M^s. Montagt^e made 
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her appearance, with a countenance that 
shewed how wretchedly the intervening hours 
had passed. Sidney, anxidus to a/ford her the 
only consolation she could now receive, hast' 
ened to infarm her of Charl&'s concession. 

This information, which she hoped would 
have gratified, appeared to have the most op¬ 
posite e^ct on Mrs. Montague; she wept, for 
some tinic after Sidney ceased speaking, with- 
convulsive violence; and then said,herdear son’s 
generous acquiescence could not now avail, as 
Fanny had been deaf her arguments, and 
had reasserted hic positive declaration that Sir 
Townly Beauchamp shewouJd m'arry;- she was 
of age, her fortune in her own power, and 
no human being should control' her. She 
then told Sidney she was convince Fanny 
kept up a oorrcspondance with Sir Townly, 
through the medium of her maid, but requested 
she would give^o bint of that suspiicion to 
Chiles ; as, beyond every thins else, she 
apprehended his calling Sir Townly. to an 
account for hUi^conduct; and, if such an 

occurrence w'as to deprive her of her be- 
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loved son, she could nfever more feel a mo¬ 
ment’s peace. 

Of this injundSon Sidney promised the 
strictest observance; and, feeling the utniost 
commiseration foi Mrs. Montague*s sufferings, 
howc /etf in some degree, deserved by her weak 
and unjust partiality, she sought to sooth her 
by the gentlest tenderness; requesting that 
she would accompany her to* the drawing-room, 
and seek relief in thp s<9ciety of her son, wl 
would feel such pleasure in endeavouring 
console her. Mrs.*Montague, weary of f 
less entreaties, and, disgusthd by Fai... 
supercilious and arrogant cmiduct, agreed tc 
her request. 

On perdeiving by his mother’s counteilance 
what a morning she had passed, Charles’s 
cheeks glowed with indignatim; but, checking 
his feelings in pity to her’s, without reverting to 
the present state of affairs, took so much 
peins to enliven her, that he M length suc¬ 
ceeded. V 

At dinner the family was joined by Mr. 
Montague; and, as no mention was made of 
Fanny, Charles succeeded in promoting some-, 
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thing like general conv*;rsation, in which Sidney 
and Anna took infinite pains to assist. The 
evening was passed pretty much in the same 
way; as Mrs. Montague, incompliance with the 
united request of her husband and son, forbore 
again going to Fanny's apartment; thC/Ugh 
Miss Watkins, from a dcsiitsof obliging her 
sifter, sat with her tiU she retired for the 
ni^t. 



CHAP. XIX. 


The next day nothing peculiar occurred,: 
Fanny continued in her room, persisiing in 
her resolution of marrying Sir Townly Beau¬ 
champ ; and Mrs. Montague accounted for 
her al>sence from the di*awirig-rooin by saying 
she was confined with a cold. 

The morning of the sutxeeding day the same 
ominous calm pi*ev ailed: but, as Miss Watkins 
was engaged to dine abroad, th^ moment the 
cloth was removed, and the servants withdrawn, 
Mr. (Vlontague requested Mrs. Montague to 
inform him of Fanny’s final determination, as 
Sir Townly had had that day the insolence to 
make a second application. He had not yet 
taken any notice of the letter, bat it was neces¬ 
sary for him to know hrf intentions; fta*, if she 
persisted in her resolution of fefbsmg to give a 
positive rejection to Sir Townty’s proposal, 
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he should insist on bet’ setting out for Belle Vue 
the following d&y, whither he would himself 
accompany her, and leave Charles to escort 
the remainder of the family. 

Mrs. Montague, turning ^e at this demand, 
was for some time unable to reply ; but, at 
length, in a low voice, said, “ Orby, my dear, 
for my sake, for your own, and for that of your 
whole family, I i)eseech you to be more mo¬ 
derate ; Fanny is of "age^ and be careful how 

y 

you drive her to desperation.” 

Am I to understand from this,” exclaimed 

4 

Mr. Montague, changing colour, that Fanny 
persevers in her resolution of braving my autho¬ 
rity, and of marrying Sir Townly, in defiance 
of my comiuands ?” , 

“ She says,” eried^ Mrs.' Montague, “ that 
her affections are so much engaged, sh,e cannot 
consent to give up the connexion.—Sir Townly 
is a man of fiimily'^perhaps it would be> better 
to compromise matters.^ 


No compcoq)ise*can be made 9 n such an 
occasioniljfi^ed Mr. Montague ; she must 
either deddedly consent or decidedlyr refuse 



to yield the obedience 2 desire ^—her positive 
and explicit, answer 1 must have, and by it 1 
shall regulate my fliture ccmduct.” 

Mrs. Montague paused for some moments, 
and then said, “<!3harles, my dear boy, will 

I ♦ 

you come widi me, in order to convey 
Fanny’s answer to your lather? You and 
Anna,” continued s,he, addressing Sidney with 
an expressive look, ** will remain here till his 


return.” 

Sidney, understan^ng this as a hint that 
she should use her influence with her uncle, 
expressed her readiness to comply, though 
averse to any sort of interference; and Mrs. 
Montague, on receiving her answer, qi^tted 
the room, accompanied by her son, who, 
however unwilling to expose himself to Fanny's 
violence, could not refuse to 'attend his mo> 
then 

More than an hour elapsed before Charles 
agJn made his appearance, duihig which time 
Mr. Montague sat in perfect silence; but, the 
moment his son entered, he ashed him the re¬ 
sult of his embassy. 



“ Nothing, sir/* cried Charles, with a voioe 
and countenance of suppressed .indignation^ 
“ that you would wish to hear/*^ 

* It is necessary, however/’ cried Mr. Mon¬ 
tague, I should hear her ahswer; and, "what¬ 
ever it was, repeat it; Fanny can no idnger 
offend or surprise me.'* 

** Her determiimtion is fixed, sir ; marry 
Sir Townly, she declares slie will, and that no 
power shall withhold her^ And let her do it, 
sir: give yourself no farther concern about 
her; she docs not deserve your care.” 

“ It is very 'well/’ replied Mr. Montague, 
calmly; “ I desire to hear no more,” 

** My dear Charles,’' cried Sidney, in a low 

♦ I • 

voice, “ remember my auat s entreaties.” 

Chiles made no reply ; but, after walking 
about tl»e room for some time in ,sifence, 
he apploached his father, and said, “ It is my 
mother's wish, sir, that ior Anna’s sake,^ who 
might suffer in the. ieetiniaLion of the. world 
by Fanny’s a(;ting in 5 )ttbUc and apen defi¬ 
ance of your ^udmrity, you would forbear from 
any violent m^ures, and farthei^ opposition 
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to Fanny.—To Belle Vue she declares she 
will not go,; and she know§ her own powers 
too well, an(^ has Uhen too amply instructed in 
tlie means of using tliem, to enable you to 
make any effort *to save her from a marriage 
which can only affect herself; you had better, 
Iherefore, sir, allow yourself some time ibr 
consideration beforp yon ta]ce any step that may 
injure Anna, or be the means of sacrificing 
her future interests to one, for whom they 
have been too much sacrificed already.” 

** I will do nothing rashly,” replied Mr. 
Montague; “ Anna sliall meet the care and 
protection she detcrvcs ; but at present I am 
not inclined to discuss the subject, and wish to 
be alone. ’ 

Without farther rttiltark he quitted the room, 
and’hls son taking the hint, Vemaineil with his 
sister and cousin, 

My dear Charles,” cried Anna, “ how 
iinich I fed obliged to you * how kind and 
consider.hte you are oh every occasion? Believe 
me tliat I at least know how to value your un¬ 
remitting attendon to the interests of your 
•sisters. I :-eally pity my poor papa ,for tl*e 

i VOL. II. z ' * • 
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dilemma in which Fininy has placed him; 
but are you not surjaiscd at ll^e jwrverse 
firmness of her conduct ? ‘■ 

“ Surprised !” repealed he; “ I cannot ex¬ 
press my astonishment: were she heiress to 
half the kingdom, and her parents the grca'icst 
tyrants that it contained, her conduct would 
be as indefensible as extraordinary. She. now 
talks vauntingly of independence and resistance 
to unjust commands; but in sackclotii and 
ashes will she? yet regret bei* conduct. Beau¬ 
champ will avenge all iny father’s injuries; 
nor can she plca^ that she was deceived in his 
character, for the day 'I spoke to her in 
private I told her what I had heard,—what 

I 

I knew to be true: I told her more than was 
necessary to disgust any woman—more, almost, 
than any woman 6ught to hear—and offered, if 
she still wavered in her opinion, to bring proof 
of what 1 advanced. 1 suppose she told 
what 1 said to Beauchamp; and that h6, 
in consequence, seeing ** the recepti|>n tliat 
his proposals weftf likely to receive from 

\ I 

my father, instructed hfi* how to act, to 
render ,opp 08 itioa,fraitlq 86 .‘' Had she, even, 
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'after going out with him, listened to my 
father's advice with any ^ort of temper or 
propriety, I woufd soon have rid her of him 
and his addresses.—I even allowed my mo-^ 
ther lhis evening to offer in my nanm to pro¬ 
cure her the most certain information of his 

* 

principles and his character: her reply was, 
that-she would listen to no falsehoods which 
could be invented of him; if she was satisfied, 
that was enough.—I could then stay no longer; 
though my mothe| still wantc*d to protract 
the conversation. Previous to our going up 
stairs, she had urged me Vo persuade my 
father to temporize, and I returned here to 
convey her wishes to him.^' 

“ And w'hat,” said Anna, is your own 
opyrion? how do you tliink papa ought to 
act?" 

That is a question,” cried he, “ I cannot 
ansM’er; all I desire is, that my mother's .wishes 
may be consulted as far as they can; and that 
whatever /will make the business notorious 
may be avoided for your sake.” 

Anna heartily , anked him for* his kind- 

I ^ 

ness, and Charles having j proposed ^ieir^e- 

z. 2 
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turning to the drawiRig-rooni) he told her 
to go up' to Fanny’s room, where his mother 
was sitting, and make it iiis earnest request 
to her to join them, as he could not endure 
to Imve her remain there to be insult^ by 
Fanny. 

Anna obeyed, and very soon returned, ac- 
companied by Mrs< Montague, whom Charles 
informed of the conversation that had passed 
between him and his fatner, isaying, be would 
do every thing in his power to induce him to 
comply with her wishes; but, entreating tliat 
she would no logger give way to such im¬ 
moderate sorrow for the conduct of a daughter 
who bad proved herself so unworthy of her 
care; she would find sources of consolation in 
her other children, who would endeavour, by 
duty and affection, to atone for the severs dis- 
ap]X>intment she had suffered in Fanny.” 

This, though undesigned by Charles, con> 
veyed a reproof which Mrs. Montague keenly 
felt; but, tenderly embracihg him, she declared 
ihjit, blessed with such a son, she never could 
feel unhappy: then •calli^^ over Anna, she 
Iti^ed l^er ^th untisdal &ff^tibn. 
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Anna, whose i;csei^ments were not very 
vtolent, nor her feelings on^ any subject veiy 
keen, in moment forgot every trace ot 
former harshness, and, throwing her arms found 
her motjier’s neck, she declared, with unaffected 
warmth, that she would uniformly study to 
render herself worthy of her affection, and 

solation. 


contribute to her happiness and con* 
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